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... functions best when backed up 
by a strong cash position. It’s true 
today. And it will be even more 
true in the post-war period. 





You will be able to consider Tomorrow's problems with natural 
contidence, when you know your cash position is well entrenched 
... Lhe many successful firms whom we serve say that Commer- 
cial Factoring is the type of business financing that enables them 
to do this ... You, too, can reinforce your present strong position. 
Plan now to assure, in an economical manner, that what you may 
want to do tomorrow is encouraged by a properly maintained cash 


position ... It will be worth your while to talk with us about this. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred’k Vietor & Achelis, Inc. Schefer, Schramm & Vogel Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc. 
Established 1828 Established 1838 Established 1893 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


EUGENE G. LYNCH, 80 FFEFB£RAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD, WiNSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 


THE CFC PLAN IS NOT LIKE ANY OTHER FACTORING SERVICE... THE DIFFERENCE IS IMPORTANT 
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Looms in 1945 


As it now appears, Draper Corporation will 
have completed in a month or so its quota 
of War Work other than the Building of 
Textile Machinery. 


What, then, is the prospect of accepting 


loom orders to be tilled in the near future ? 


With the big new building we erected here 
“in Hopedale, primarily for war work, with the 
large wartime purchase of machine tools, 
shortly to be augmented by machines now 
on order, we have the equipment to enable 
us to set as our immediate aim, when 
conditions are right, an output of looms 50% 
more than in good pre-war years. Our 
plant capacity is far greater than this, and 


plans are actually ‘on the drawing board’ 


tor more than doubling our pre-war 


production rate. 
But conditions are temporarily not right. 


There are Rated Orders on our books that 


will keep us busy for several months. 


We are suffering from man-power shortage. 
As we began to shift over from war work, 
foundrymen and erectors left us for the 
armed forces and_ industrial war work. 
Largely to get more man-power we purchased 
a few months ago a commercial foundry in 
a neighboring town. We are installing the 
latest system of automatic molding in our 
Hopedale foundry at a cost of over half a 
million dollars. We are moving in -every 


direction to build up production. 





Our Pledge 


We propose to build production to the point where the needs of all our 
customers can be satisfied at the earliest possible moment. This is regardless 
of the fact that it may mean a temporary rate of output far above what we 


can look forward to over a period of years. 


For the present we are not taking firm orders for new looms because. of our 


inability to promise delivery and uncertainty as to prices. 


Meanwhile, we arc maintaining a list of wanted looms, reserving space in the 
order of the entry of the reservation. If you have definite loom requirements, 


you should be on this list. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 
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ECAUSE commanders need battle in- 
formation in a hurry, reconnais- 
sance planes often carry complete 
photographic laboratories. Within 
minutes after landing, equipment can 
be unpacked and set up for quick, in- 
the-field development. 

Black cloth for flying darkrooms is 
only one of the vast variety of textile 
‘products vitally needed for war and 
peace. And textile machinery, produc- 
ing them on round-the-clock schedules, 
runs more smoothly, with fewer service 
troubles, when lubricated with Texaco. 

Texaco Stazon, for example, assures 
efficient lubrication with minimum 
spoilage of yarn or fabric due to oil 


stain. It stays on fast-moving cranks, 
etc., withstanding load shocks without 
splattering, creeping, dripping. Its high 
stability prevents excessive formation 
of non-lubricating deposits in bearings 
or enclosed housings. 

For loom cams, use Texgco 919 
Lubricant-S. 

Texaco lubricants have proved so 
effective in service they are definitely 
preferred in many fields, a few of which 
are listed at the right. 

Texaco Lubrication Engineering 
Service is available to you through more 
than 2300 Texaco distributing points 
in the 48 States. The Texas Company, 
135 E. 42nd St., New York 17,N. Y. 


THEY PREFER TEXACO 


* More Diesel horsepower on streamlined 
trains in the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco 
than with all other brands combined. 


¥% More locomotives and railroad cars in the 
U. S. are lubricated with Texaco than with 
any other brand. 


® More revenue airline miles in the U. S. are 
flown with Texaco than with any other brand. 


* More buses, more bus lines and more bus- 
miles are lubricated with Texaco than with 
any other brand. 


* More stationary Diesel horsepower in the 
U. S. is lubricated with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 


EXACO Lubricants . : 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUST 


TUNE IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE WITH JAMES MELTON SUNDAY NIGHTS * METROPOLITAN OPERA BROADCASTS SATURDAY AFTERNOONS 
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ACO CHLORINE 


LEXINGTON AVE 
AGO, ILL. + GREEN 








Every Important Installation 


ofa Package Dyeing Machine 
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This outstanding machine will be available. As the most notable 
advancement in package dyeing equipment in the past twenty years, 
this machine introduced 5 major features never before incorporated 
ina package dyeing machine. These provided faster production and © 
better. results at lower cost. New improvements make thé post-war « 
models‘still more desirable. Since we are already booking orders for” 
this and other Smith-Drum Machines, we urge you to place your* 
order soon to avoid a long wait for delivery. 


Complete information will be sent upon request. Write to... 4 


SMITH, DRUM & COMPANY 
Allegheny Avenue at 5th Street, Philadelphia 33, Pennsylvania 


PA Textile Machines 


for hosiery dyeing, skein dyeing, package dyeing, beam dyeing, piece goods 
dyeing, package drying, skein mercerizing, warp mercerizing, hosiery inspection. 
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COLUMBIA makes 


another. contribution 
0 national industrial 


progress... 











Pacific Coast Production 


The entire nation looks ahead to the continued 
expansion of Pacific Coast industry, so necessary 
to America’s future. Columbia is proud to join 
with the hundreds of industries which will help 
to add this important chapter to American in- 
dustrial history. : 

As announced recently, the Pacific Alkali Com- 
pany has become a Columbia division. Pacific's 
rich alkali deposits provide the source of an abund- 
ance of essential industrial chemicals. And the 
production and distribution facilities of Columbia 
combine to guarantee that these needs of industry, 
up and down the Pacific Coast, will be efficiently 
and economically served. 

This expansion of Columbia facilities is another 
example of its progressive policy which seeks not 
only to serve the immediate needs of its customers 
throughout the nation, but to anticipate them to 
as preat an extent as possible. 

































OWENS LAKE, Rich Source of Alkalies for the Pacific Coast 












Owens Lake is a natural deposit of alkalies numerous industrial processes. Located 220 miles 
consisting principally of Soda Ash, Borax and to the north of Los Angeles, Owens Lake is 
Sesqui-Carbonates . . . chemicals essential in served by the Southern Pacific railroad. 





COLUMBIA CHEMICAL 
GRANT BUILDING -« PITTSBURG 


CHICAGO «+ BOSTON + ST.LOUIS + PITTSBURGH - 
CLEVELAND «+ PHILADELPHIA «+ MINNEAPOLIS «+ C 
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ORK’S unique cellular str 

Armstrong’s Cork Cot to draft uni- 
formly throughout their Jong service life. 
Every cubic inch of cork ‘Contains more than 
two hundred millionfair-filled cells. When 
Armstrong’s Corkf/Cots are buffed, the 
external cells aregOpened, forming the highly 
frictional surfgée necessary for proper draft- 
rgng’s Cork Cots never lose this 
never ‘“‘slick up’’—because, as 


Other Advantages of Cork 


The excellent grip of Armstrong’s Cork Cots 
also eliminates eyebrowing. These cots pro- 
duce the least clearer waste—and place it back 
on the clearer boards where it belongs, 


BETTER RUNNING wORK 





NIFORM DRAFT 


é ’s cells 
icking up”’ 


pisses 


wie inn Wil 
















Cork's cell structure 
magnified 125 times 
reducing the number of slubs in the yarn. 
Cork’s air-filled cells also provide Arm- 
strong’s Cork Cots with excellent resistance 
to ‘“‘creasing’’ by hard ends. When a hard end 
runs through the rolls, the air in the cells 
compresses. As the pressure is released, the 
cells expand quickly toward normal size. 


Rebuffing Adds Extra Service Lives 


Armstrong’s Cork Cots have a long initial 
service life. When they do show signs of wear, 
they can be rebuffed to give you three or four 
extra full-length service lives. Each rebuffing 
costs as little as 4¢ per roll. 

For samples and prices of Armstrong’s 
Cork Cots, write Armstrong Cork Co., 
Textile Products Department, 3601 
Arch Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 





ARMSTRONG’S 
CORK COTS 


ACCOTEX COTS « ACCOTEX APRONS 
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A WARP SIZING STARCH THAT STOPPED A TEX 


ARROW GUM, 4 Specially prepared warp sizing for spun 
rayon, effectively reduces shedding on the siashers and looms. 
This reduced shedding is accomplished by ARROW GUM’S high 
adhesiveness and strong, flexible film which securely anchor 


loose surface fibers. 

— and reduced shedding, in turn, increases operating eff- 
ciency. How? By firmly adhering the individual fibers over 
the greater part of their length — by means of ARROW GUM’S 
high penetrating adhesiveness — which increases the tensile 
strength of the yarn . .. makes it more elastic, flexible. .. 
prevents production time-loss due to breakage on the looms. 

—and reduced shedding also increases fabric quality. 
How? By maintaining a proper fiber blend-balance in the 

















rated 


yarn during weaving — by means of ARROW GUM’S efficient 
coating properties — which assures finished fabrics with the 
appearance and handle of expensive worsteds. 

Ask for a trial ARROW GUM demonstration — NOW. A 
National technician can run off a few beams without up- 
setting your regular production. 

National also produces: KOVAT, a cold water swelling gum for 
vat and discharge printing; HOOSIER Pearl Cornstarch; LANA- 
MYL for sizing worsted yarns; FLOJEL, uniform, thin boiling 
corn starches th all standard fluidities; FIBERJEL “‘V”’ for sizing 


filament viscose yarns; FIBERJEL “AC” for sizing filament ace- 
tate yarns; NALEX for sizing fine combed cotton yarns. 


Offices: 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16; Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Indianapolis, San Francisco, and 
other principal cities. 


tional \{AACH 


PRODUCTS 


STARCHES—AND SPECIALTIES WITH EASILY DEMONSTRATED SUPERIORITY 
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Let Gaylord Packaging Experts He 
Anticipate Your R@conversion Prob 


” a“ 











Scientific 
Design 







ackaging)\is naturally an i 











tant part of your reconversion 
ptoblems and your future sales 


d advertising policies. 





Gaylord developments offer, for 


tomorrow's use, better materials, 





aximum strength with minimum 


weight, finer printing professes, 





better finjshes, and more effective 





designing than ever befofe. 


Today, when you ar¢é working 





anta on’your plans for recopversion and 





Nev ° ee ° San Francisco 
New Orlearit e « Houston 3 : 

Indianapolis « Les Angeles ¢ Oakland « Dallas postwar productic ’ Gaylord s 
Minneapolis « Jacksonville « Columbus « Tampa 
Fort Worth « Detroit « Cincinnati « Des Moines 
Oklahoma City « Portland « Greenville « St. Louis 
San Antonio e Memphis « Milwaukee e Kansas City 
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packaging experfs can be of con- 







structive help #6 you. Just call your 





nearest Gaylord office. 





IN , General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 
AND SPECIALTIES 


YLORD CONTAINER CORPORA 


co ATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES...FOLDING CARTONS. RAFT GROCERY BAGS AND SACKS...KRAFT PAP 
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PUT IN A HUSKIE...FASTER 
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New Worthington YC “packaged” unit 
meets 4 requirements of modern compressor design 


No erecting engineer, no special foundations are re- 
quired when you install this Huskie. It comes pack- 
aged for quick installation. 

Two-fisted “‘Y"’ design gives you these four big 
advantages: 


1. Higher Speeds. Vertical Y-frame for perfect balance 
and higher r.p.m. Rugged construction, for con- 
tinuous high speed operation. 


2. Ease of Installation. 75% \ess foundation space than 
horizontals of the same capacity. Quick, safe installa- 
tion — even where subsoil is poor—without special 
clamps or engineering service. 


3. Accessibility of parts. Quicker, easier periodic in- 





spections. Large handy openings. Valves outside, for 
accessibility. Full-floating metallic packing easily 
reached. 


4. Adaptability to many drives. Flanged type, syn- 
chronous or induction motors, directly mounted on 
compressor shaft. Easily arranged for Multi-V-Drive 
or for coupled drive from explosion-proof motor or 
practically any type of rotative power. 


Write for free Bulletin L-667-B1. Worthington Pump 
and Machinery Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey 


BEHIND THE NAME 
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Vertical Radial 


Portable 


Gas Engine Compressors 
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WHAT MAKES THEM 


*do better drafting... 
xgive longer service? 


Among various apron types, it’s Lawrence Calfskin — chrome-tanned 
or bark-tanned — that is selected more often than any other. 

Mills prefer Lawrence Calfskin because it has proved to them, over 
a period of many years, that its natural drafting surface gives results 
that have never been equalled by other apron materials. 

It wears longer, too, because the tight-packed grain surface next to 
the yarn has the natural strength to resist both the constant flexing and 
the tension or pressure exerted on the apron. 

Furthermore, mills like the convenience of having aprons open-end 
so that they can be installed quickly, even in bottom positions, without 
having to tear down the frames or mix up apron types. 

So, for convenience, use leather aprons... for performance and 
long life, specify Lawrence Calfskin —chrome-tanned or bark-tanned. 


LAWRENCE CALFSKINS 


Ist Choice for Aprons 
A. C. LAWRENCE LEATHER COMPANY 


PEABODY, MASS. 


Selling Agents 
H. H. Hersey, Greenville, S.C., Matthews Equipment Company, Providence, R. I. 
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TROUBLE FROM ANY DIRECTION 
... resisted by Spinna’s triple-resiliency 


~ AIR CUSHIONS IN A 
A “* NETWORK OF TOUGH 
SPRINGY FIBRES 





When an ordinary hard end comes along, Law- 
rence’s Spinna Calf takes it without permanently 
grooving. It recovers its original smooth surface 
without delay. 

When the traversing yarn pushes the covering 
toward the end of the roll, Spinna Calf springs 
right back into shape. It resists hollowing-out 
much longer than less resilient materials. 

To avoid these troubles that shorten roll covering 
life, specify Spinna...and benefit also from a 
high-friction surface that improves spinning ef- 
ficiency. It stays kind to the yarn for up to 18 
months and more, even in front positions. 

That’s why Spinna 1s the calfskin most generally 
used. 





SPINNA CALF 
ROLL COVERINGS 


t's “Trifle Resdlient 
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War needs have produced great advances in packaging 


Pe Sate 





materials and construction. These will be at your service 


after V days. 


Old Dominion’s engineering and creative staff is already 
adapting these war time innovations to civilian use and 
is designing new and outstand- 
ing packages for many of its 
clients. Let us do the same for 
you so that YOUR packages may 
be ready for the keener competi- 


tion of tomorrow. 





OLD DOMINION BOX COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
PLANTS IN NINE SOUTHERN CITIES 


Foleling Cartons. « Set-Up Woes » Convolute «Spiral Wound and. Corrugated Containers 


“THE SOUTHERN BOXMAKER WITH A NATIONAL REPUTATION” 





New York Representatives, BAKER PRESS 228 East 45th St., New York 17, N. Y., Murray Hill 2-6492 
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DECERESOL OT comes to you in liquid form 
ready for addition to the wet processing 
bath without preliminary make-up or manipu- 
lation. This speed of application, plus the 
unmatched wetting, penetrating, dispersing 
and dye leveling properties of DECERESOL OT, 
mean time and labor saved, lower costs and 
improved production. j 

There are at least thirty different ways 
in which DEcERESOL OT offers such advan- 
tages in textile processing. It is as versatile 














Wee DECERESOL OT 


THE SPEEDIEST WETTING AGENT AVAILABLE FOR TEXTILE PROCESSING 





as it is efficient. 

Your request for more complete information 
on DECERESOL Wetting Agents will receive our 
prompt attention. And our representative will 
gladly assist you in using them to obtain 
the best results. | 

DECERESOL OT is shipped in standard 
55-gallon stainless steel drums having an 
exact weight of 450 pounds, or in 12-gallon 
boxed carboys with an exact net weight of 
100 pounds. 





MANUPACTURERS OF 








AMERICAN CYANAMID 


& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SULPHONATED OLS PENETRANTS SOPTENERS 


FINISHES SIZING COMPOUNDS + DECERESOL* OFT 


ast (A Unit of American Cyanamid Company) WETTING AGENTS AND OTHER SPECIALTIES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY. 
80 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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Cyl Ea iva Motors! 


O MACHINE KNOWN can du- 
N plicate the skill of Sam 
Meister, left, of Allis-Chalmers 
Norwood Works. 

Holding an acetylene torch in 
his right hand, a silver alloy rod 
in his left, Sam silver-brazes end 
connections of Allis-Chalmers’ “In- 
destructible Rotor.” 

Round and round the connec- 
tions he works — expertly flowing 
in molten alloy to form a joined 
structure that can withstand as 
much heat as though it were a 
single die-casting. 

No machine can do that job — 
and no machine can fully test how 
well it is done. 

There's only one test... wait 5, 
10, 15 years and See. 

And that’s the test in which Allis- 
Chalmers motors have proved over 
the years that they're great motors. 
That’s why you hear it said so 
often: “You can depend on Allis- 
Chalmers Motors!” 


YES, HUNDREDS of Allis-Chalmers 
men—craftsmen like Sam Meister 
— know they have a big personal 
stake in every Allis-Chalmers mo- 
tor. When they build a great motor 
for you, they're making a friend 
...and they know that’s something 
no company and its workers can 
have tuo many of. 

Next time you need great mo- 
tors contact our district office. Or 
write direct to ALLIS-CHALMERS, 


MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN. 
A 1730 





B Tune in the Boston Symphony, Blue 
Network, Saturday at 8:30 pm, EWT. 


YOU 
CAN 
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a November 30. 


1944, the plant and property, assets 
and business of the L. H. Gilmer 


Company were acquired by United 


States Rubber Company. 


Under the new arrangement, the 


Gilmer organization remains intact, 


and will continue to function as 


heretofore. Customer relationships 
will not be affected. Gilmer repre- 


sentatives, with whom you have 


dealt in the past, will continue to 


call upon you; department heads who 


have been answering your letters, 


telegrams and telephone calls will be 


here to serve you; and all the same 
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fine, highly-specialized Gilmer Belts 


will be available. 


The advantages of this change are 
many—to you and to the L. H. 
Gilmer Company. To our research 
and laboratory development there is 
now added the vast technical re- 
sources of United States Rubber 
Company. And the enlarged facili- 
ties of the Gilmer plant will enable 


us to render a more complete service. 








L. ie GiL 
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y, Philad 


Today, Gilmer stands in a better 
position than ever before to supply 


your belting needs. 


The L. H. Gilmer Company appre- 
ciates the patronage of its many 
friends, which has contributed much 
toward making the name Gilmer so 
well known and highly regarded 
throughout the world. It is hoped 
that this pleasant relationship will 


continue for many years to come. 


elphia 35, 


RUBBER COM 
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NOT A GURE-ALL” 











E have to caution our Field Engineers 
when discussing the Taylor Fulscope 
Time Schedule Controller. It is an 
amazing instrument — but it won’t 
completely revolutionize your business. 
The fact is there are dozens of variables in 
dyeing and several in size cooking, and the 
Time Schedule Controller will take care 
of only two of them—time and temperature. 


But these two are controlled to the Queen’s 
taste. For instance, in cooking size once you 
have determined your ideal cooking sche- 
dule, you can reproduce it every time. No 
overboiling. No over-flowing. All you do is 
load the kettle and push the button—and 
the Taylor Time Schedule Controller does 
the rest! Its dual case construction makes 
the control, cam, and trip mechanisms read- 
ily accessible. And its many auxiliary 
functions make it easy to add extra process- 
ing steps. If necessary, you can get it in 
double-duty form for control of two re- 
lated temperature, pressures, or flows, or 
combinations of each. 


Your Taylor Field Engineer can give you 
the facts, and he can analyze your parti- 
cular conditions and help you set up exactly 
the schedule you need for best results. 
Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester. 
N. Y., and Toronto, Canada. Instruments 
for indicating, recording, and controlling 
temperature, pressure, humidity, flow and 
liquid level. 



































‘Taylor [nstruments 


MEAN 


ACCURACY FIRST 


IN HOME AND INDUSTRY 
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says ETA of REN-ETA, 
noted creator of distinguished 


clothes for American women. 





























ETA gains her color inspiration from many 





sources. As a result of the Greek Revival Exhibition at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, her sensational Grecian 
dresses were developed in colors named Revival Pink 
and Grecian Gold. A rare panel of Persian brocade 
suggested the rich-toned Islamic Green and Hispano 
Red shown in her winter collection. Vibrant electric 
colors also appear in dramatic combinations such 

as magenta with chartreuse accents reproduced in 

the photograph.“ Women are in the mood to wear 

bright colors,“ according to this designer, “and 







| it is important that color combinations be selected 
agenta and chartreuse, . 
eae | | to present a harmoniously balanced effect. 
llfully combined in a long 

dinner dress by Eta. Looking toward spring and summer, ETA has 
ese colors can be faithfully 


_— with Calco dyes. 
/ 


planned a series of "Pebble Colors,” taken from 
the colorings of pebbles gathered on the 
beaches of Cape Cod. Beautiful pastel tints of 
gray, turquoise, green and light terra cotta have 
been dyed under her personal supervision. 


Calco colors are standard in many branches of 
the fashion industry. Why not take advantage 
of this broad, specialized experience by speci- 
fying Calco dyes. Calco’s Technical Service 
Department will gladly assist you in prob- 

lems of color selection and application. 
CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION, AMERICAN 
CYANAMID COMPANY, Bound Brook, N. J., 
Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 


Charlotte, Providence. 


— BFCALCO 
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GETTING THE MOST FROM WINDP 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


PROPER SETTING OF BREAKAGE 
LEVER TO PREVENT WEAR (Roto- 
Coner* ) 


The Counterbalancing Clamps make it 
easy to adjust the Breakage Lever cor- 
rectly so that the cone will lift promptly 
when a break in the yarn occurs. 

All that is necessary to do is to loosen the 
Clamps; then with the left forearm holding 
down the Starting Lever, the left hand is 
free to bring the Breakage Lever down close 
to, but not quite touching, the back of the 
Tension Bracket. The right hand can then 
tighten the Clamps. The Clamps have slots 
which permit a delicate adjustment of 
balance of the Lever. 

However, it sometimes happens that an 
incorrect setting is made, and this leads to 
excessive wear on parts inside the frame 
which are invisible until the cover has been 
removed. 

If the Breakage Lever is not properly 
balanced so as to rise promptly when the 
end runs out or breaks, the end of the Pawl 
44-19-3X (A in Fig. 1) will not drop quickly 
enough to contact the Link 44-12 (B in 
Fig. 1). The Link will then over-ride the 
rounded end of the Pawl, and there will be 
unnecessary wear on one part or the other 
or both, requiring possible replacement. 

Wear on the Pawl may also occur if the 
Trip Lever 44-22X (C in Fig. 1) should be- 
come bent or is not in proper adjustment, 
in which case it will not permit the Pawl to 
drop to its full depth when an end runs out 
or breaks, thereby allowing the Link to over- 
ride the rounded end. 


MacCOLL SLUB CATCHER CLAMP 


An improved Clamp 44-473-2X (A in Fig. 
2) has superseded the old-style Clip 44-473 


IS NO. 


49 OF A SERIES ON 


for use in setting the MacColl Slub Catcher 
with a feeler gauge. 

This new Clamp compensates for certain 
allowable variations in the dimensions of 
the Slub Catcher Holder (B in Fig. 2), and 
rigidly holds the Slub Catcher in position 
when the setting is being made. 

To use the Clamp, it is necessary only to 
hook it under the Thread Rod (C in Fig. 2) 
and tighten the round nut against the top 
edge of the Holder. This nut has a smooth 
outside edge, rather than knurled, so that 
it cannot be set too tight against the Holder. 
The threaded end of the Clamp is upset so 
that the nut will not come off. 

The Clamp is durably made and is con- 
veniently sized to be carried in a vest pocket. 


CLEAN WINDING MACHINES 


Here is the comment of one of Universal’s 
representatives whose duties take him fre- 
quently into various mills in North America: 






‘“‘When I go into many mills today, I find 
the machines reeking in oil and lint.”’ 

The winding machines in your mill cannot 
do the job of which they are capable if they 
are dirty. Quality of the work is often 
spoiled; production suffers; and mainte- 
mance expense goes up. Dirty machines are 
unpleasant and unsanitary for operators. 

The Universal Winding Company has 
prepared three booklets intended to make 
the proper care of your winding machines 
as easy as possible. Included in these are 
recommendations for cleaning. Many mills 
have told us how valuable these booklets 
have been to them in simplifying mainte- 
nance, and helping them to get the most 
from winding. If you do not have these 
booklets, write us, today. 

No. 50: ‘“‘Keep Your 50 Physically Fit”’ 

No. 90: ‘“‘Helping Your 90 Keep Well and 
Strong’”’ 

Roto-Coner*: ‘‘How to Keep Your Roto- 
Coners* Healthy and Happy”’ 
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COUNTERBALANCING 
CLAMPS 














BREAKAGE LEVER IN RAISED POSITION 
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See our Catalog in TEXTILE WORLD YEARBOOK 
23.4.4 


UNIVER 


PROVIDENCE 





BOSTON 
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PHILADELPHIA UTICA 


a 
| FIG. 1 


4q— FIG. 2 


UNIVERSAL CATALOG IN TEXTILE 
WORLD YEARBOOK 


The 1945 edition of TEXTILE WORLD 
YEARBOOK carries 10 pages of informa- 
tion on Universal Winding Machines and 
parts. The main purpose of this catalog is 
to illustrate the flexibility of Universal 
Machines and to show how your present 
machine can often be easily adapted to new 
winding requirements. 

We recommend that you inspect this 
catalog to make sure you are up-to-date 
on latest Universal equipment, and also that 
you refer to it for information when in need 
of new machines or whenever your requir- 
ments change. 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


“THERE’S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


WINDING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
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is old stuff ...is that what you're thinking? Well, here’s a “selling from sample” 





idea that’s just sprouting. We are sure that age will never cripple its effectiveness. 
It hinges on H& D “Prepak*’’—the packaging idea that brings merchandise to 
retail outlets, packed one sales unit to the box. A sample is displayed. When a 
sale is completed, the customer’s purchase is delivered directly from stock 


that hasn’t been sitting on sales floors, counters or shelves, collecting dust and dirt. 


Hep Post-War Packaging Idea 
‘‘PREPAK’’ 


“Prepak” helps manufacturers package their products for greater safety in ship- 
ment; helps retailers to achieve better store handling service and to reduce 
over-all packaging costs; provides customers with factory-fresh merchandise. We 
can tell you what happens when you apply this idea to your products. Send for 
your copy of “Behind The Scenes at the H & D Package Laboratory’’ today. 





™.M. REG, U.S. PAT. OFF 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY, 4572 DECATUR STREET, SANDUSKY, OHIO 


Factoriesin BALTIMORE @© BOSTON @® BUFFALO @® CHICAGO @ CLEVELAND @ DETROIT @ GLOUCESTER, N. J. 
HOBOKEN @® KANSAS CITY @® LENOIR, N. C. @ MONTREAL @ RICHMOND @ ST. LOUIS @® SANDUSKY, OHIO @®© TORONTO 
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custom made for blending 

It takes skill...and good materials...to make a 

fine blend. And that includes everything from 
coffee to fabrics. »« ARALAC fibre... 

custom made for blending... is soft, resilient, 

and warm. It blends these qualities into fabrics . . . 


gives them loftiness, resilience, and lustrous beauty. 


ARALAC, INC. 


71 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


ARALAC, produced by a division of NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION, represents but one of the many 





contributions this nationwide organization is making toward 


the more efficient utilization of America’s agricultural resources. 


* T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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“This is the most complete Manual on Belting I ever saw... 


yet it has only 56 pages!” 


All in this one handy 56-page booklet, you'll find... 
How to pick the right leather belt for the job —a 
conveniently-organized section on what to expect 
from various tannages ... tables on how to figure 
belt dimensions from horsepower and speed of motor 
... further aids on figuring drives not covered by 
tables . . . recommendations on belt thickness and 
pulley size, classified by types of machine drives. 


How to select between Modern Group Drive and 


Automatic Tension Drive (pivoted motor base). 


How to select between Multiple-V-Belt and Flat 
Leather Belt for Automatic Tension Drive. 

How to figure Flat Leather Automatic Tension Drives 
— useful short cuts. os 

How to pgure prices — table on prices, another 
on pivoted motor base prices. 

How to install your flat leather belt. 

How to make your belts deliver more power and 
last longer. 

This manual has been published for your conven- 
ence. Use the coupon—receive your copy by return 
mail. No obligation. 





Make sure you know the opportuni- 
ties for reduced maintenance, longer 
life, greater efficiency offered by the 
Flat Leather Automatic Tension 
Drive. Explained in the Manual — 
along with information on other 
types of drives. 


Graton & Knight Company 
327 Franklin Street 
Worcester 4, Massachusetts 


Please send me free copy of your new 
Belting Manual. 
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NAME. .............. 


| WORLD’S-LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
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OF-INDUSTRIAL LEATHER PRODUCTS 
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Weaving Civilian Fabrics 


and 


the new Synthetic Yarns 


it is absolutely necessary, in order to meet competitors economically, to reequip the 
Looms with 


Harness and Shuttles, 


best suitable for the fabric to be woven. 


The great variety of new synthetic yarns, such as Saran, Vinyon, Velon, etc., being used, as well as the 
new patterns being woven, call for the most careful and experienced selection of each individual type of 
harness equipment and shuttles to be used—provided production,—quality and economy are the objective. 


QUALITY LOOM HARWESS EQUIPMENT 


le-Hed-Co LOOM HARNESS EQUIPMENT 
«1 SOUTHERN SHUTTLES 


provide you the latest in design from which to select, and the most perfect and accurate in finish. Your 
Harness and Shuttle problems are our specialized study,—our business. Allow us to cooperate with you, 
free of obligation. 





The most successful mill of the future will be the mill whose Loom Harness Equipment and Shuttles are 
completely coordinated and unified. 


Ask our representatives about “Unification of Equipment”. 


2100 W. ALLEGHENY AVE., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 


PLANTS «a BRANCH OFFICES: Atianta, Ga. Greensboro, N.C. Providence, R.1., Montreal, Que 


621 E. McBEE AVE., GREENVILLE, S, C. 
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BECCO SALES CORPORATION 


2. Visit 



























Chemical Cost 





Buffalo 7, N. Y. 
New York Boston Philadelphia Chicage Charlotte 





%& Covered by U. S. and Foreign Patents 
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COST SAVINGS amounting to hundreds of dollars have been effected in 
various mills which made changeovers to Fafnir Treadle Roll Ball 
Bearing Units. One recent letter reported a saving of $7.00 per year 
per loom in cam and treadle roll replacement parts alone! 

The Fafnir Treadle Roll Bearing, illustrated above, has a composi- 
tion seal that effectively retains lubricant, excludes lint, yet is easily 
removed and replaced when inspection or lubrication is necessary. 
Bearing is specially finished to protect it against corrosion. 

FAFNIR field engineers and distributors are always ready to give you 
the benefits of their long experience in improving the operation and 
maintenance of textile machinery. Working with the most complete 
line, they can recommend the precise bearing for maximum saving in 
power, lubrication and maintenance costs, cleanliness and long wear- 





ing qualities. 








ss 

* yg 
if you are planning to install new equipment or to 10159) 
convert existing equipment to meet postwar com- ‘ be 


petition, let us show you how the use of the proper 
ball bearings and ball bearing units will pay hand- 
some dividends. The Fafnir Bearing Company, New 
Britain, Connecticut. Branch Offices: Atlanta, Birm- 
ingham, Boston, Charlotte, Dallas. 


FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 
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SPINNING CYLINDERS 























ELIMINATE VIBRATION. The 
Jenkins Dynamic Balancer lo- 
cates the exact place or places 
of unbalance, enabling it to be 
dimensionally balanced. It is 
then pre-tested up to 3,000 
R.P.M. and because it is in per- 
fect balance throughout its en- 
tire length, vibration is com- 


pletely eliminated. 




















LAST LONGER. Jenkins Dy- 
namically Balanced Cylinders 
run so smoothly, 90°, of wear 
is eliminated. 





PREVENT COSTLY BREAK- 
DOWNS. Worn-out bearings, 
the major cause of break- 
downs, is due largely to cylin- 
der vibration. 








INCREASE PRODUCTION. 
Less time out for repairs and 
replacements, plus higher 
speeds. 


IMPROVE QUALITY. Yarn 
flows freely and smoothly at all 
speeds. 


LOWER COST. Maximum 


over-all efficiency assures mini- 
mum over-all cost. 





PROMPT REBUILDING 
SERVICE 
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The whole world is talking about your job. _ contributes to the mechanical flow of power in 

the vast majority of the nation’s plants. 
Dodge “know-how” and products together, 

insure power drive systems that are advanced 


in design, that put all the power in the job, and 


They call it “reconversion.” 


The public thinks of it as a magic trans- 
ition from war materials to glorious peace- 


time products. , 
P ) that ease the work of the men charged with 
But you know, and we know, that recon- their installation and maintenance. 
version will not be accomplished by waving a There is a Dodge Transmissioneer near 


wand. Whole production lines must be entirely you. Put him to work. He can prescribe, and 
revamped. And that calls for time and skill provide, the most efficient equipment for your 
and sweat. reconversion needs. 

To every plant operating man facing this DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
problem, Dodge offers practical and valuable MISHAWAKA + INDIANA 
assistance. The Dodge Transmissioneer can Copyright 1944 Dodge Mtg. Corporation 
make your work easier. He can save you days 
and weeks of time. He can show you new and 
better ways of putting all your power into 
the job. 


Dodge Transmissioneering is based on 63 
years of engineering experience. It is supported 
by America’s most complete line of power trans- 
mission equipment. In one form or another it 





There are 210 Dodge fac- 
tory graduate Transmis- 
sioneers, located in prin- 
cipal cities, to show you 
new and better ways of 
transmitting power. 









Sign of the Dodge 
Transmissioneer 








MISHAWAKA 
Ww 


THE R i GH T DRIVE F OR THE 530 8B 
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Textile oils really have several jobs to do. They must lubricate 
stocks, store well on finished yarns, and scour off easily without 
the use of harsh alkalies. Moreover, good textile oils assist 
all the processing operations and prevent corrosion of intricate 
machine parts. 

Emery’s research chemists have developed many textile 
oils which fulfill all of these expectations of textile manu- 
facturers. These include many grades of red oil (oleic acid) 
and many special purpose oils, too. 

Typical of these special developments are the Twitchell 
oils, 3X and 304, for sanforized finishes on cotton fabrics. 
Both possess superior wetting and lubricating qualities, are 
noncorrosive, and mix very satisfactorily with practically all 
grades of starches and other materials used in cotton finishes. 
They are nonoxidizing and do not cause yellowing or rancidity. 

Another typical development is the group of oils used in 
the production of rayon yarns . . . oils 681 and 685. These 
oils, used to lubricate the yarn, are self-emulsifying, can be 
removed with very light scouring, and insure uniform dyeing 
and bleaching. 

Emery’s red oils, both distilled and saponified, and other 
textile oils are produced over a wide range of specifications. 
Let us know your specific requirements because we would 
like to recommend the grade most suitable for the best results 
and the greatest economy. We will gladly send you samples 
on request and can make prompt delivery of all grades. 


EMER Y inDBUS TRIES «+= #8 WN 


4300 Carew Tower ° Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Branch Offices: New York, WN. Y. 
PLASTICIZERS ... STEARIC, OLEIC, 
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provides better lubrication 





for spindles 





ETTER spindle lubrication means less wear, 
fewer bolster renewals, and reduced end 
breakage! That is why hundreds of leading mills 
specify Gulfgem Oil for spindles—they know 
from experience that this Alchlor-Processed Oil 
helps keep poundage up and maintenance costs 
down. 

Superrefining by the Alchlor Process puts 
Gulfgem Oil in a class by itself as a spindle lubri- 
cant—gives it the superior lubricating value and 
long life that insures minimum down time for 
spinning frames. 

It will pay every mill to learn the full protec- 
tive maintenance possibilities of this highest 


LUBRICATION 











quality spindle lubricant. Ask the Gulf Service 
Engineer in your vicinity to give you details. 

Gulfgem Oil—and the more than 400 other 
quality lubricants in the Gulf line—are available 
to you through 1200 warehouses located in 30 
states from Maine to New Mexico. Write, wire, 
or phone your nearest Gulf office today. 


FOR VICTORY BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 





GULF OIL CORPORATION - GULF REFINING COMPANY 


GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
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GRINNELL 


Grinnell Corporation 
Grinnell Company, Inc. 

Grinnell Company of the Pacific 
Grinnell Company of Canada, Ltd. 
American Moistening Company 
Columbia Maileable Castings Corp. 
The Ontario Malleable tron Company, Ltd. 


* 
MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS 
Pipe and Tube Fittings 
Pre-Engineered Pipe Hangers 
Prefabricated Piping 
Unit Heaters 


Automatic Sprinkler Fire 
Protection Systems 


Humidification Systems 
® 
SUPPLIERS OF 
Pipe 
Valves 


Specialties for Heating 
Plumbing, Water Works, 
Fire Protection and Pulp and 


Paper Mills 
2 
SALES OFFICES 
Albany Minneapolis 
Atlanta Montreal 
Baltimore Newark 
Boston New Orleans 
Buffalo New York 
Charlotte Oakland 
Chicago Philadelphia 
Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
Cleveland Providence 
Columbus Richmond 
Dallas Rochester 
Detroit St. Paul 
Houston St. Louis 
Kansas City San Francisco 
Los Angeles Seattle 
Memphis Toronto 
Milwaukee Vancouver 
Winnipeg 
WAREHOUSES 
Atlanta Oakland 
Charlotte Philadelphia 
Chicago Providence 
Cleveland St. Louis 
Houston St. Paul 
Los Angeles San Francisco 
Minneapolis Seattle 
Montreal Toronto 
Vancouver 


MANUFACTURING PLANTS 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Columbia, Pa. 
Cranston, R. |. 
Oshawa, Ont. 
Providence, R. |. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Warren, Ohio 
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JACQUES WOLF 


SULPHONATED 
CASTOR OILS 


Single Sulphonated Castor Oils are also available. 
All are extremely soluble, absolutely clear, low in neu- 
tral fat and obtainable in 35% to 90% concentrations. 

Like all Jacques Wolf products, these Sulphonated 








Monopole Oil leads the field in tested results for the 





dyer and finisher! When first introduced, Monopole 
Oil was the result of the best sulphonating methods of 
that time. As improvements have been made in sulpho- 
nating processes, they have been applied to Monopole 
Oil. That’s why Monopole Oil has 
been out in front for 45 years... al- 
ways ready to meet the most exact- 
ing requirements in textile process- 
ing. Its unique qualities of stability, 
penetration, resistance and soften- 
ing power, its ready solubility in hot 
or cold water, produce well pene- 


Oils are produced under the strictest laboratory and 
production control... your guarantee of uniformly sat- 
isfactory results. Write today for samples for your own 
testing. 


trated dyeings, bright colors, and ae : “a 
leaves fibres soft and receptive for ff PRODUCTS |— Chicago, i 


further processing. 
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Mazlo Magnesium warp beams are time- 
savers. Their extremely low weight speeds 
up the warping operation by permitting 
faster starts and stops. Their permanent 
dimensional accuracy reduces vibration and 
results in better warps. 

Because of the high strength and stiffness 
of Mazlo Magnesium warp beams, they are able 


to withstand the tremendous forces exerted 


by modern yarns. A periodic waxing gives 
adequate surface protection against moist 
mill atmospheres. Maintenance cost is low. 

For information on magnesium tricot warp 
spools, section beams, loom beams, edge 
spools, and jack spools, write Aluminum 
Company of America, Sales Agent for Mazlo 
Magnesium warp beams, 1704 Gulf Building, 


Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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voclor IMPACT DRYER /or 


COTTON AND WOOL STOCK 


Meeting the demands of the textile industry for a compact dryer that would dry 
fibrous material, uniformly and in large quantities, is the PROCTOR IMPACT DRYER. 
The principle of impact drying, in which heated air at high velocity is impinged on 
the material as it moves through the dryer, makes possible the removal of moisture 
with uniformity and at high speed. This agitates the stock, keeping: it in motion 
during the entire drying process. Add this action to the fact that the conveyor for 
carrying the stock through the dryer is made up of perforated metal plates and it is 
easy to see how this makes possible the removal of moisture, uniformly, all the 
way through the material. At the same time, drying speed is greatly increased. 
Uniform feeding is accomplished by means of an automatic rotary type feed 
which is geared to run at sufficient speed to meet the increased capacity of the 
dryer. Speedy production of uniformly high quality stock makes this an extremely 
profitable machine. 





manufactured bug 
PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ + INC 
PHILADELPHIA 20, PA. 
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Records like this demonstrate the high tensile strength (aver- 
aging 6000 Ibs.) and resiliency of Graton & Knight’s “‘Hair- 
itan”’ leather — acknowledged at least the equal of any 
“‘European-type” hair-on leather. The unique ‘“Two-Fold”’ 
construction permits the strap to adapt its contour to the 
angle of the picker stick at the point of maximum impact. 
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ONE QUALITY CONTROL FROM HIDE TO LOOM 


“‘Hairitan”’ products, identified by orange color on the 
flesh side, are manufactured, from green hide to finished 
product, under one roof, under a single control of quality, 
by the world’s largest manufacturer of industrial 
leather goods. 


PICKMASTER PICKERS with the famous “Life 
Saver” Hole...BLOCK PICKERS extra-resilient, 
cemented under pressure ... “TWO-FOLD” CHECK 
STRAPS straight or endless...JACK & FLAT 
HARNESS STRAPS for heavy-duty work ... ROUND 
HARNESS & DOBBY STRAPS center-stock ‘‘Hairi- 
tan”... LUG STRAPS 4 or 5 ply, folded, stitched; 2 or 
3 ply, cemented . . . LUG HOLD-UP STRAPS... 
BUMPER OR SPINDLE STRAPS 1 or 2 ply. 


Graton & Knight a also ss ciiiteatilililie oak-tanned pickers, 
lug straps, bunters, box plate and binder leathers . 
*“Research”’ rub roll aprons . . . G&K condenser tapes 
. - e G&K comber and gill box aprons . . . “Research” 
leather belting. 
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This Graton & Knight ““Two-Fold”’ Check Strap of “Hairitan” leather 
operated in a mill three shifts a day for 14 months—the equivalent of 
better than 42 months’ normal service, considering it had no periods 


of 


ee eee ee wo 
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‘relaxation’ between shifts. 





Torture tests assure top performance for ORANGE LINE 
loom products. Here check straps taken at random from stock 
are tested by a special machine which concentrates many 
months of service into a short period. The “picker stick’”’ 
strikes the strap four times as often and with far greater force 
than the fastest loom. 


Give your loom fixers a chance to im- 
prove their records. Send for a valu- 
able catalog on G&K textile leathers 
and let them check each product, 
each advantage. Also have your name 
placed on a list to receive our inform- 
ative literature on textile leathers. 
Address 327 Franklin St., Graton & 
Knight Company, Worcester 4, Mass. 








LOOM LEATHERS 


Supplied by the leading distributors to the textile industry ... 
look under Graton & Knight in “Belting” section of Classified 
Telephone Directory or THOMAS’ REGISTER. See complete 
catalog in TEXTILE WORLD YEAR BOOK. 
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In a book on Cincinnati, published 
shortly after the Civil War, the fol- 
lowing statement concerning the 
Wm. Powell Co. appears—‘‘the 
Company, founded in 1846, manu- 
factures the celebrated “Star’’ Re- 
grinding Globe Valve, now in use 
in all parts of the country.” Shown 
at the extreme right is the drawing 
used in 1865 to get the patent on 
this valve. The plant in which 
these valves were being made at 
that time is shown in the inset. 


Today, in modern plant buildings 
covering many acres, the company 
is making a complete line of Globe, 
Angle, Gate, Check, Relief, Y, Non- 
return and other types of valves in 
bronze, iron, steel, pure metals and 
special alloys for corrosion resist- 
ance (catalogs on request). 


The Wm. Powell Co. 


Dependable Valves Since 1846 
Cincinnati 22, Ohio 
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Through the years, Powell Engineering 
has developed a complete line of valves of 
all types, designs and materials necessary 
to control the flow of media used in the 
Textile Industry. These include All-Iron, 
Stainless Steel, Monel Metal and Pure 
Nickel for handling dyes, acids, mordants, 
bleaching solutions, etc. 


The valve shown here is an All-Iron, 
Flanged End, O. S. & Y. Gate Valve. It 
is available with Taper Wedge Solid Disc 
in sizes 2’ to 30’’, inclusive, or with Dou- 
ble Disc in sizes 2’’ to 12’’, inclusive. 


In addition to the more common types, 
Powell has developed a line of Flush Bot- 
tom Tank Valves, specially made to drain 
metal tanks (with or without steam 
jackets) glass or vitreous lined tanks and 
autoclaves. These valves are made on spe- 
cial order only and can be furnished in 
any size from 34” to 8” inclusive, in a 
variety of pure metals and special alloys. 












BY E. F. TIMME & SON 












Alwavs correct, come midnight or morning, is this 
queenly black Alaskan Kurl created by E. F. Timme & Son. 


Beauty. stvle. lustre for life... have been added to manv a wardrobe 










with the help of colors bv Sandoz. Often. Sandoz technicians 






have solved especially difficult color problems . 






by improving on existing formulae ... or by recommending 






new wavs to lower costs and Improve quality. 






Sandoz technicians can best help bring vour next color 






achievement into being ... because Sandoz has lone been 






“thinking ahead with textiles. Sandoz. for instance. was first 






to develop a COMLP LE le rahvge ot Ve fomeca ( hrome colors 


















7 
f which have reduced boiling time as much as 
; 90% and speeded up the development of correct shading 
Ms Also. out of Sandoz laboratories, have come such 
‘ chemical auxiliaries as Levana. unusually effective 
in preserving tensile strength and appearance in 
“ stripping and redveing operations on woolen fabrics. 
3c Ask Sandoz to help fill your current needs for dyes 
- acid, chrome and direct... or auxiliary chemicals for 
s, | all natural and synthetic fibres. Sandoz application laboratories 
t- are maintained in New York. Boston, Philadelphia, 
2 Charlotte, Los Angeles, and Toronto. There are stocks in 
d those cities. Other branches: Chicago, Paterson and Providence 
. Meantime, watch for next months “Color Achievement” 
7 featuring the work of another Sandoz customer 





among today s Textile Leaders 










SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 
61 Van Dam Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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PROTECTING A LIFE PROTECTOR... 
wartime duty for Mr. Cellophane 


THESE GAS MASKS—humanity’s defense against a deadly weapon—are 
protected by Sylvania cellophane bags. This ccilophane seals out all 
dust, air, water, and moisture-vapor. What’s more, it withstands all 
the abuse of shipping to the far corners of the earth. Sylvania cello- 
phane must not fail—for a damaged gas mask may cost a life. 

It takes fabulous quantities of Sylvania cellophane to do this and 
other vital war jobs. However, the far-reaching discoveries Sylvania 
is making today are your assurance of more uses for cellophane—and 
better cellophane—in the postwar tomorrow. 


SYLVANIA CELLOPHANE 


Made only by SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL Corporation 


Manufacturers of cellophane and other cellulose products since 1929 
General Sales Office: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. ® Plant and Principal Office: Fredericksburg, Va. 

















Reg. Trade Mark 
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VL you can L173 
1S WASTE 


you CAN stop / 





Leak-resistant lubes mean 







Less oil—Less often 





For textile machines, choose a lubricant made to resist 
leakage—one which has both adhesion and cohesion, one 
which will not drip and splatter, but stays on the job, protect- 
ing metal surfaces with a film of great strength. 











Choose STA-PUT Lubricants . . . for looms, comb boxes, 
shafting, motors, and many other places throughout the mill. 
Then the waste of oil stains on yarn or fabrics—a costly 
annoyance—will be minimized. Floors will no longer be a 
slippery menace around the machines. And the equipment 
will run smoothly, requiring less oiling labor because Sta-Put 
means ‘“‘less oil, less often.”’ 








Textile greases, too, are a specialty with Houghton, which 
has been making quality lubricants for nearly three-quarters 
of a century. Write for the Sta-Put and new Grease booklets. 





E. F. HOUGHTON & Co. 


303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 
1301-05 W. Morehead St., Charlotte 1, N. C. 


Ss) 


lark | 
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HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


WORCESTER. MASS. 


ay the New Year road lead to a lasting peace... and r 4 
the return of all things that are cherished in the hearts of men. P 
resident 


0900000000000000009000900000000000000000000000900000000000000000000000000000000D00D0D000000000000000000000000000000000000 
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UALLY there’s only one best way 
and many wrong ways 

to handle each of the hundreds of time- 

killimg employee problems which confront 

supervisors. 

Without guidance, many foremen make 
mistakes store up future trouble by 
ignoring problems. 

With proper guidance, supervisors avert 
these problems or solve them quickly 





. . . keep their time free for production. 
Thousands of America’s foremost com- 
panies have used Elliott Services since 
1921 to guide their supervisors, keep them 
on their toes. Better guidance means 
greater production, lower costs, greater 
post-war sales, more post-war jobs. 


Basic Principles—in these 
7 Manuals 


“HOW TO HANDLE GRIEVANCES.” Lists 32 common 
causes, explains 22 basic principles in successful handling of 
grievances. 52 pages, 45 cents. 


“HOW TO CREATE JOB SATISFACTION.” Outlines 
33 procedures to maintain job satisfaction and 34 important 
steps, some of which should be taken in starting each new 
employee. 58 pages, 45 cents. 


“HOW TO GET OUT MORE WORK.” Covers fourteen 
principles which promote maximum output at lowest cost and 
171 supervisor practices helpful to keep the 14 principles in 
successful operation. 35 pages, 35 cents. 


“HOW TO TRAIN WORKERS QUICKLY.” Reduces time 
necessary to instruct old employees on new jobs and to train 
new employees. Useful in reconversion training. Reduces loss 
from spoilage, slows employee turnover, speeds production. 
62 pages, 45 cents. 


“HOW TO CORRECT WORKERS.” Tells how to handle 
trouble-makers, time-killers, grouchers, non-cooperators and 
those who are careless, who ignore instructions, abuse tools, 
resist new ideas, misunderstand management viewpoints. 23 
pages, 30 cents. 


“HOW TO CUT WASTE.” Shows supervisors how to spot 
waste, how to overcome it. Lists 30 common causes of man- 
power waste, 22 causes of materials waste, 23 causes of ma- 
chinery waste, 15 causes of work space waste, 31 causes of 
time waste, 18 common causes of wasteful accidents and 11 
causes of waste from non-cooperation. 38 pages, 35 cents. 

“QUALITIES OF A GOOD BOSS.” Covers 15 important 
characteristics of a good supervisor, with self-rating charts to 
show supervisors where they are strong, where they are weak, 
where to improve. 21 pages, 30 cents. 


Lower prices in quantities. 


FEFLLIOTT SERVICE CO. 


New York 17, N. Y. 


219 East 44th St. 


(Other Elliott Services): Employee Suggestion Plan 
and Posters to improve Employee performance 
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TODAY 





Weekly Information Service 


“MANAGEMENT INFORMATION” is Elliott’s bulletin 
for supervisors. With fresh, timely information each week, it 
keeps supervisors informed on changing conditions, helps them 
interpret top management policies to workers, and keep the 
basic principles of good employee relations in practice. 


“MANAGEMENT INFORMATION?” is written by Glenn 


Gardiner and associates ... “shirt sleeve” industrial execu- 
tives, who write from practical day to day plant operating 
experience. Typical contents are: 

(1) Actual case problems encountered by super- 
visors, telling exactly how problems were 
solved. 

(2) Timely, practical, new ideas on work im- 
provement, training, quality, cost reduction, 
safety and waste prevention. 

(3) Articles to “pep up” supervisors, help them 
inspire workers. 

(4) Brief digests of news items of interest to 
supervisors. 


“MANAGEMENT INFORMATION” stimulates supervisors 


to THINK, helps them to help their workers, themselves and 
management. 
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FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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If RUST is one of your aggravating 
problems, you can solve it by using 
RUST-O-LENE A, the new, highly success- 
ful rust- proofing lubricant developed 
by Sinclair. 

Sinclair RUST-O-LENE A is a general- 
purpose lubricating oil compounded 
with a special rust preventive. It lubri- 
cates bearings and other moving parts, 


also cleanses and functions as a rust pre- 


, 


' 


ventive. In addition, RUST-O-LENE A 
tends to remove existing rust and 
prevents future accumulation. 
RUST-O-LENE A was developed after 
long research and experimental work 
under actual operating conditions. Learn 
how it can combat rust and machine 
wear... prevent fabric staining. Write 


for brochure. 
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proven 


Geilisec of yar s af fabites eran for the aed forces to 
rigid government standards, a limited supply of NORANE is now 
available for civilian use. We respectfully solicit your inquiry. 




















When you are ready to re-equip with 


WOOLEN and WORSTED BOBBINS 


—remember that U S has worked closely with loom builders for the past 87 
years, meeting their most exacting standards. 


U S knows your needs in bobbins . . . smooth-operating performance that 
reduces waste and improves your product—long service life that lowers costs. 
Only bobbins with accurate dimensions, uniform contours, extra wear resistance, 
and finishes that defy conditioning will meet your needs, and U S bobbin special- 


ists know how to make sure you get them. 


You also need a bobbin design that meets your individual processing require- 
ments. That’s why it pays to talk to a U S representative. You'll find his 
information up-to-the-minute on Bobbins, Shuttles, Cones, Rolls, Tubes, and 
other U S products— for woolen and worsted, and for every other textile. 





SOME OF THE MANY BOBBIN STYLES made by U S for woolens and worsted. Left, 834” wool 
bobbins in oil and enamel finishes. Center, 834” bobbin with the feeler step cut for C&K 
feeler. Right, 8” worsted bobbins in oil and enamel finish. 


Mill-Wise Representatives 

U S representatives cover every 
field of textile production, and can 
offer thoroughly experienced advice 
on the use of U S products in any 
process. 


Controlled Raw Materials 
Extensive U S owned timber prop- 
erties allow close control of raw 
material selection and processing 
from the source. 


Ample Plant Capacity 

Five manufacturing plants, in North 
and South locations closely keyed to 
textile production areas, are fully 
equipped to handle any size orders. 


Precision Standards 

U S has co-operated with textile 
machinery manufacturers for 86 
years — can meet the closest possible 
limits of tolerance in all tests for 
dimensions, weight, and balance. 


The “Split Stock” process 
makes U S Bobbins 
Smoother — Stronger — 
Better Balanced 


Splitting the stock makes sure the 
bobbin is “centered on the grain” 
for turning. With sawed stock, cross 
grain often causes weakness, splin- 
tering, unbalance. Specify U S 
Bobbins for superior performance, 
longer service life. 


BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO 4% 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 
CHICAGO AGENT: 


Albert R. Breen, 
20 E. Jackson Bivd. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


CANADIAN AGENT: 
W. J. Westaway 
Montreal, Que. — Hamilton, Ont. 
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JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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ALABAMA AGENT: 


Young & Vann Supply Co. 
Birmingham 
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Socony-Vacuum’s FIVE STEPS to Lower Production Costs for You 






EXTILE OPERATORS have 

learned that correct spindle 
lubrication is one of the most im- 
portant factors of efficient mill op- 
eration. The right spindle oils save 
both power and maintenance costs 
at each individual spindle, and 
these savings are multiplied by the 
number of spindles in your mill. 


In many mills, where careful 
studies of spindle oils have been 
made, Gargoyle Velocite Oils have 
proved their superiority over other 
oils. 

These famous oils are quick- 
acting. They distribute instantly 
through small clearances, and form 















strong films that resist rupture and 
reduce running friction. Yes, and 
they also resist the formation of 
gummy deposits that cause “‘spin- 
dle drag.”’ 

Power loss is minimized. Main- 
tenance is reduced, production 
kept steady at high levels. Ulti- 
mate lubrication cost is lower. 


All of this happens at every 
spindle and adds up to significant 
savings for your entire mill. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 
Standard Oil of N. Y. Div. - White Star 
Div. *« Lubrite Div. - Chicago Div. 
White Eagle Div. - Wadhams Div. 
Magnolia Petroleum Co. + General 
Petroleum Corporation of California. 


CALL IN SOCONY-VACUUM FOR COMPLETE LUBRICATION 
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Chactoring Service 


Puts your sales on a cash basis 
Strengthens yourycash position 
Relieves you of credit losses 








*-®  DJD5S"=MADISON- AVENUE CUNEW 2YORK *K 
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Boru these swatches of a lightweight rayon 
came from the same bolt... yet simply 
rubbing them between your fingers would 
reveal a startling difference in slippage. 


As in the photograph (1) above, the 
threads of one would separate easily... 
The second would be unaffected. 


Put them both through the much more 
exact A.S.T.M. test for seam slippage... 
and the second swatch wouid rate at least 
50% better than the first. 

The second swatch has been slip-proofed with 
Syton W-20, one of a group of new finishing 
agents with fascinating possibilities developed 
by Monsanto textile laboratories. 


Specifically, the Sytons are colloidal solu- 
tions of polymerized silica, or, in simpler 
terms, colloidal quartz. When as little as 

% of these amazing inorganic resins is 
deposited on the individual fibres of silks, 
nylons, rayons or cottons, slippage is reduced 
by 50% and more. 

The Sytons are effec- 
tive on a wide range of 
fabrics, from dress fab- 
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8 MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 
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rics to sheer hosiery. They can be applied 
to fabrics in existing mill equipment and 
are well adapted to present mill practices. 


In short, the Sytons are another practical 
step forward toward better fabrics... at lower 
production costs... through the closer 
partnership between chemicals and textiles. 


As with other, equally promising new 
Monsanto products for tomorrow's textiles, 
the Sytons will not be offered for general 
commercial use until they have been thor- 
oughly proved in mill trials . . . If you are 
particularly interested in slip-proofing, 
however, we will be glad to discuss the 
possibility of arranging trials in your mill 
on your particular fabrics . . . Simply write 
or wire: Monsanto CxHemicat Company, 
Merrimac Division, Everett Station, Boston 
49, Massachusetts. 


Divisions cooperating in Monsanto textile re- 
search tn addition to Merrimac Division include: 
Central Research Laboratories at Dayton, Ohio; 
Organic Chemicals Division and Phosphate 
Division at St. Louis, Missourt; Plastics Dive- 
ston at Spring field, Massachusetts. 


WHICH 





SERVES MANKIND 

















PICKER REPAIR PARTS 
WHEN YOU NEED THEM 


\ \ TE keep on hand a very complete stock of 


all parts for Kitson pickers, and can usual- 
ly ship thea same day an order is received. We 
also can furnish beaters, ball bearings, screens 
and many other parts for other makes of pickers. 


Under wartime conditions, it is of the utmost 
importance to keep machines running constant- 
ly and to be able to get prompt delivery on re- 
pair parts for keeping them running constantly. 


In an emergency, a telegram or a telephone 
call will have the necessary repair parts at your 
plant the following day. 


It is also a good idea to check your stock 
room and order picker parts on which the stock 
is low or is exhausted. 





We can completely rebuild your pickers 
exactly like new, and when pickers are practi- 
cally worn out and in need of more than ordi- 
nary repair parts, they can be completely re- 
newed at far less than the cost of new machines 
with new frames. 


Greenwood, WorkS South Caroline 
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To maintain the same standards 
of quality which have made 


as = Lambeth Products recognized 


~ wy 
: >> a 


leaders in the textile industry 


for more than half a century. 


This in spite of temptations to 
“let down the bars" because of 
war difficulties and unpreceden- 


ted demand for rush deliveries. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


New Bedford, Mass., Southern Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C 
Mfrs. of Spinning Tape, Mule Rope and Banding. Also Sales Agents 
for Lambeth Products Corp., Antrim, N.H., Makers of Canvas Lug Straps 
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HOW THE 


EMMONS 
E-MAN 


ee TEE fo) cst same prance the 


sult of a combination of details. In the 
improved Emmons frame, for instance, 
an extra number of rolled rivets are 
placed exactly. where strength is needed 
most. Then, it’s also a matter of hand- 
picked, knotless lumber, with two pro- 
tective coats, plus a special rust-resistant 
finish for metal parts. The results can be 
seen in less vibration, a sturdy life, with- 
out buckling or binding, no matter how 
fast you will be apt to run them. 






















Meet the man who is the composite of all the persons who 
contribute to Emmons quality and service. 

He is the man responsible for the extra smoothness of Emmons 
heddles, the special streamlined surface of the Emmons heddle 
eye, preventing yarn chafing and warp breaks, and the rust- 
resistant coat that keeps it on the job longer. 

He is the Emmons inspector who puts the “Seal of Certainty” 
on every shipment of Emmons heddles to you. 

And the E-man is also the Emmons representative in your 
territory, ready to give you today, the prompt and helpful service 
of an experienced millman. Call on him—and write ‘““Emmons”’ 
on your next order for the heddles that save weaving troubles, 
lower weaving costs. 

Look for this seal. If it’s 


there on your next shipment 
of loom harness equipment, 
it means an E-man Inspector 
checked it with care before it 
left our plant. 


BE CERTAIN...BUY CERTIFIED 
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MITT It ee Lawrence, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 
ss Products stocked in Charlotte and 
Mi. Lawrence. Reeds manufactured at both 
| plants. Branch offices: Clifton Watson, 
: Manager of Southern Sales; George 
Field, Plant Manager, Box 2036, 

Charlotte (Tel. Charlotte 3-7503) . 
Arthur Harris, Box 1982, Atlanta (Tel. 


Main 2543) . R. D. Hughes Sales 
Co., 1812 Main St., Dallas, Texas... 


en - 
ee ee — 
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ou NEED--- W. S. Taylor, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New 
THE AIR space Y +1Y York (Tel. Lexington 2-6060) . . 
ALL ¢ OF riciDd! Albert R. Breen, 80 East Jackson Blvd., 
witHoutT Los Chicago (Tel. Harrison 7140). 


ARGENTINA, Buenos Aires: Storer & 
Cia, Chacabuco 443-49. BRAZIL, Rio 


F ; . . 
ree warp movement is essential, especially when looms are in de Janiero: A. Polak, Caixa Postal 362. 


continuous operation, but it naturally must be obtained without POE Gan tinen, WE he, Rabi 
. . . " e ° > le go: . 7 Oo inson, 
loss of rigidity. Emmons reeds, air-spaced up to 70% if desired, Casilla 2025. COLOMBIA, Medellin: 
are made under rules of con- C. E. Halaby & Co., P. O. Box 139. 


CUBA, Havana: J. N. Perez-Pena, Box 


Il f , insuri ; 
trolled manufacture, insuring ac 1611. MEXICO, Mexico City, D 














curate spacing and smooth dents. Leo Lenk, Apartado 533. PERU, Lima: 
The proof ? A test sample — your Constantino N. Sabal, P. O. Box 2288. 
next replacement order. VENEZUELA, Caracas: N. Marvez, 
Apartado 391. 
When Writing Advertisers, Please Mentio aa 
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A TRIP THROUGH AMERICA'S LARGEST WARP SIZING PLANT 
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PENETRANTS ® SIZING @ SHUTTLE DRESSING @ SOFTENERS @ ALKALIS 
@ TWIST SETTER MACHINES © 
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“These screws ELIMINATE 
a lot of my mantenance 


problems ?!°° 


SELF-LOCKING 
A copy of the “Unbrako” HOLLOW SET SCREWS 


Screw Catalog is yours for 


the asking. with the KNURLED points 


"Unbrako" Self-Lockers cut down maintenance 
troubles because they stay tight where they are put— 
no amount of vibration will shake them loose. Tight- 
ened like ordinary set screws, the knurls of their cup 
points dig in and hold tight. Yet they can easily be 
removed with a wrench and used over and over again, 


“UNBRAKO” Welt-Bar Screws without impairment to their self-locking ability. 


~ 7 ao Whe 5. : nd ied Z 2 a If you install 'Unbrako" Self-Lockers on your looms 
nbrako” Welt Bar Screws. They a : and other machinery, you will be giving yourself an 


ready insure extra satisfaction in many cote 
mills. Ask for samples. inexpensive insurance against breakdowns caused by 
loose set screws. 


; Knurling of Socket Screws 
bs 
originated with “Unbrako” years ago. 


40 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


co 
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Magnesium warp beams 
increase warping speeds — 


reduce vibration 
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Lightweight precision parts 


make textile operations smoother 


Up-to-the-minute cost-saver and production-booster in 
the textile industry is strong, lightweight magnesium: 
the metal of motion. The very qualities always demanded in 
the moving parts of weaving and knitting machinery— 
extreme lightness, precision, resilience, strength—are 
yours in magnesium to a degree found nowhere else. 


Knitting machine warp beams made from magnesium give 
you less vibration, smoother operation, higher speeds, 
lower shipping costs and easier handling. 


* 
magnresim 


MAGNESIUM DIVISION, THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York + Boston » Philadelphia - Washington » Cleveland + Detroit + Chicago + St. Louis » Houston » San Francisco + Los Angeles + Seattle 
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In loom parts, magnesium makes it unnecessary to sacri- 
fice strength for vital lightness and resilience. Common 
failures of non-metallic parts—cracking, splitting, distor- 
tion—are not encountered: Magnesium offers the neces- 
sary weight-economy with vastly greater strength. 


The Dow Chemical Company, pioneer producer and 
fabricator of magnesium—lightest of all structural metals 
—has spent more than a quarter-century in development 
work. For further data, write the nearest Dow office. 
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United in the common cause of once again establishing peace in the world, every 
business enterprise has had a definite responsibility and a sacrificial part in the 
pursuit of war. All of us, through mandatory action, have been diverted from our 
peacetime pursuits. We of Kaumagraph have been called upon to devote 85% of our 
productive capacity to the needs of the Armed Forces, both directly and through 


contractors to the government. 


In the continuing period of labor and material scarcity, it has not been possible for us 
to expand our production to satisfy the requirements for Kaumagraph Products 

for civilian use as promptly as we would have liked. Nevertheless, thanks to the 
loyal and understanding cooperation of most of our customers in anticipating their 


needs for many weeks ahead, we have been able to meet all reasonable demands. 


While we are not permitted to reveal the nature of most of our war production, we 
want our customers for civilian needs, to know that their cooperation, their patience 
and their forbearance represent a real contribution to the cause of peace for 


which we express our earnest thanks. 


Even now, the dark shadows of war are shortening and we may look forward to 
the resumption of peacetime business. Through the integrity of our products, 


through the service we perform, we hope that we may continue to merit your 


PRESIDENT 


patronage, good-will and confidence. 


Gaeniificalion “Neadguaricrs since /902 
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KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY + WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE + EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, 
NEW YORK 1, N. Y. * REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL TEXTILE CENTERS OF THE WORLD. 
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sands of miles to purchase hangings of fine cotton fabric ces 


TALEY STARCHES 


A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 












* No one knows how long ago the first cot- 
ton cloth was made eee but even in ancient 
days the weavers of India had found away 
to improve the quality of their cloth. They 
learned to make exceptional cotton fabrics be- 
cause they learned the importance of keeping 
the fibres moist during the spinning process. 

Today —textile mills throughout the nation 
have the advantage of Staley Starches to ac~ 


curately control the weavability, weight and 
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finish of their products. All Staley Starches 


are under rigid laboratory control for strict 
uniformity of each and every shipment—day 
after day, year after year—so that balanced 
sizing formulas can remain constant. Staley’s 
complete line of thick and thin boiling 
starches —for every textile mill use—have 
been developed by skilled chemists and are 
under strict chemical control from the buying 
of the corn to the finished product. If you 
are not already a Staley customer-—-now 15s 
the time to get acquainted with the consist- 
ent quality and performance of Staley 
Starches. Tell us your requirements and we 
can recommend the exact Staley Starch for 


your needs. 





Number One in a series published as a Tribute to the Development of Weaving through the centuries. 








ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA 
SPARTANBURG SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO BOSTON 


1000 B. C.— When King Solomon built his famous temple, in Jerusalem, his envoys traveled thou- 


woven in India from Indian cotton thread. 


DALLAS NEW YORK 


© 1945 A. E. Stoley Mig. Co., Decatur, Ith 








T IAA SUPER-7-STEEL.... THE. STRONG 
red e MAN OF \-BELTS. MY STEEL CABLE 


SUPPLY ADDED POWER ...GREATL 


Low ay 


EVERY MEMBER OF ALLIS-CHALMERS 
GREAT NEW V-BELT TEAM IS SPECIALLY 
DESIGNED, TESTED AND BUILT 
TO LICK A SPECIFIC DRIVE PROBLEM, 
SAVE YOU MONEY AND TROUBLE 


ue 3 THEY CALL ME 
F1| CAN EAT UP 180°F | STATIC-RESISTING SUPER-7 
1 TEMPERATURES | , BECAUSE | CARRY STATIC 
ALL DAY LONG: : CHARGES TO MACHINES 
: HERE THEY'RE GROUNDED. 


ODS, BIOL R LOE TL  II  SROT EE ay Bees 
MR ee SM he QE 
Ss SE RR ace te eae er 
» rg igs 2 aS nee ESS cee 


YOUR DRIVES, 
CALL FOR 


_ 


*—, 


A LITTLE OIL DOESN’T FAZE ME 
AT ALL. IAA OILRESISTING SUPER-7 
..e HANDLING 90% OF 
ALL OILY DRIVE CONDITIONS. 


PRACTICALLY 
BATHE IN OlL OR 
GREASE.JUST ASK 
FOR SUPER-'7 
Oll-PROOF. IM MADE 

OF IMPERVIOUS 

NEOPRENE. 





ee 2 oe 


IT PAYS TO MAKE ALLIS-CHALMERS Your 


V-BELT DRIVE HEADQUARTERS | 


Texrope Super-7 V-Belts result from the cooperative research of two great companies—Allis-Chalmers and B. F. Goodrich—and are sold exclusively by A-C. 
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....- tor cutting Production Costs. 


















A need has long existed for something to prevent damp-weather 
“Monday Morning” band trouble. Because Meadows Ball- 
Bearing Tension Pulleys so completely fill this need efficiently. 





economically and without necessitating dismantling of frames— 


they are today serving over 1,000,000 spindles! 









Left—Meadows Ball Bearing Band Pulley. Only 
one 5-16“ hole need be drilled through spindle 
ladder for installation. 


Meadows Ball Bearing Pulleys are 
easy to install; one pulley for each 
spindle; lubrication once each 5000 
hours. Assure uniform spindle- 
speed and twist at all times, under 
all conditions. Write us and let us 
show you how Meadows Pulleys 
can cut production costs in your 
mill. 


Right — Replace 
worn and sticky 





plain-bearing 
tape pulleys with 
Meadows Ball 
Bearing Units. 
Reduce friction, 
save power, 
speed produc- 


tion. 


Representatives 


JAMES P. COLEMAN 
P. 0. Box 1351 
Greenville, 8S. C 


wcitniliclio na mw BDA 


93-A Broadway 
Providence, R. I. 


Ball Bearing Tension Pulleys 





MADE BY MEADOWS MANUFACTURING COMPANY ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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‘| TAKE A BEATING’ 


I am the warp and "I take a beating!” I take it in 
the slashing, and how I take it in the loom! I 
am constantly chafed by the reed: the heddles cut 
me to pieces, and the chop, chop of the harness 
stretches me beyond endurance even after the 
take up has stretched me to the limit. Yes, I take 
a beating and to stand it, I must be strong. 


LUMA WEEE HAART i Bh When I am improperly sized and dried in the 
TREE Me A AE RE at slasher, I just can’t take the beating in the loom, 
LMT HM (tig iia | and much trouble is invited through my weakness. 
Hi Hid tH iy Mai atT If I am too wet, I will mildew. If I am too dry, I 
jae Hy ay i am brittle and weak. 
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If I contain the correct moisture content, I am 


strong and resilient and will weave hour after 
hour, taking the beating with no complaint. 


; 
; 
’ 
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I can be strong. All I need to make me just right 
is a Brown Moist-o-Graph Controller installed on 
the slasher. Then I and my fellow warps will 
come through without variation, resulting in 
greatly increased weave room production and 
profits for you. 











For a complete story on Moist-o-Graph Control 
system—write The Brown Instrument Company. 
4492 Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia 44, Pa., a divi- 
sion of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Com- 
pany. Branch offices in all principal cities—cable 
address BROWNSON. Philadelphia, Toronto, 
Canada; London, England; Stockholm, Sweden; 
Amsterdam, Holland. 


MOIST-O:GRAP. 


, va4 ‘ 











To Measure and  Contro/ iss fo EFconomi.ze 
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PEQUOT MILL, Salem. 
Used machinery built by the Lowell Machine Shop. 
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IMPORTANT DEVELOPMENTS PIONEERED BY SACO-LOWELL 


Combined Blending and Cleaning Feeders with 
Electric Control 


Synchronized Automatic Electric Control for Opener 
Rooms 


Openers with Beaters Vertically Fed and Grid 
Enclosed 


Increased use of Air for Cleaning as wellas Transport 


Air Recirculating System for Opener Rooms and 
Picker Rooms 


Distributor Overflow System with Reserve Box 


One Process Pickers with Blending Reserve and 
2-Speed Drives 


Automatic Control Feed Systems to Automatic 
Feeders or direct to Picker Beaters 


Automatic Reversing Aprons 

Positive Control Units with Solenoid Trip Motions 
High Speed Dust and Waste Extractor 

Lap Meters for testing Picker Laps 

Color Blending Units applied to Pickers 
Continuous Card Strippers 

Roller Top Cards for Rayon 

Improved Perforated Metal Screens 

Improved Vacuum Stripper Units 

Controlled Draft Drawing Process 


Special 4-Roll Frames for Long Staple Rayon and 
Blends 





Sliver Tester 

High-Duty Double Side Comber 

Improved 4-Roll Universal Draw Box for Combers 
New Design Drive for Draw Box for Combers 
Improved Roller Motion for Combers 


Controlled Draft Roving for Cotton and other 
Fibers, Long and Short Staple 


G-38 Cone for Accurate Tension Control on Rov- 
ing Frames 


Spring Pressure for Rolls on Roving Frames 


Saco-Lowell Long Draft for Spinning Cotton and 
other Fibers, Long and Short Staple 


Steel Ring Rails and Spindle Rails 

Spring Tempered Heat Treated Spindle Blades 
Large Capacity Oil Bases 

Wood Top Spindles for Paper Tubes 
Hardened Steel Cams 


Constant Tape Tensions with Anti-Friction Pulley 
Bearings 


Nitritex Finish for Rolls and other units 
High Speed Spinning and Twister Spindles 
High Speed Lubricated Twister Rings 
High Speed Warpers 

High Speed Slashers with Electric Controls 
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Teo PNE TEATILE INDUSTRY 


Saco-Lowell 



















Saco-Lowell looks forward to another 100 years of 
serve . . . building and designing the machinery 
that has made American textile mills the world’s most 


efficient and progresswe. 








DEERING, MILLIKEN & COMPANY, Excelsior Mill, Clemson Plant. 
As modern and efficient inside as its exterior is impressive and beautiful. 


The history of the textile industry, its progress and development parallel the very growth and 
expansion of America itself. It is one of the earliest industries founded in America . . . and is 
today one of its largest and most important. 


This year 1945 marks the centenary of the incorporation by special act of the General Court 
of Massachusetts, of the Lowell Machine Shop, one of the early units of Saco-Lowell Shops. 
During this century, scores of far reaching technological advancements have been devel- 
oped and put to practical use. The engineering staff of Saco-Lowell have introduced many 
of the improvements in machinery, methods and practices which have made the products of 
American textile mills outstanding for quality, durability and value. 





The same practical research and experience which has aided in the development of the textile 
industry in the past will be diligently continued in the years ahead. This is our pledge to an 
industry we are proud to serve. 


Saco-Lowell Shops 


7 0 BATTERYMARCH ST., BOSTON, MASS., Charlotte, Greenville, Atlanta 
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High-Speed Rotation 
is Studied with the 


Sylvania Strobotron 


Emitting flashes of light at a frequency 
that can be accurately controlled, Syl- 
vania Strobotrons have found extensive 
industrial applications in the study of 
high-speed motion. They appear to stop 
turbines, motors, and other rotating 
equipment so that their motion can be 
studied under operating conditions. 





Smoke patterns around fan blades are 
studied with the Strobotron. Studies 
like this give valuable data on blade 
design (General Radio Company 
photograph.) 





Dip You KNow... 





That electrical contractors now offer, on a 
contract basis, a complete maintenance serv- 
ice on fluorescent installations? This conve- 
nient Sylvania-sponsored plan is helpful both 
to small industrial plants, and to larger plants 
with heavily burdened maintenance staffs. 


2S 


That many Sylvania Radio Tubes are used 
in the complex system of electronic equip- 
ment that helps make possible successful 
bombing attacks on Tokyo by the giant 
Superfortresses? 





Mill Operations Facilitated by 
Sylvania Fluorescent Lighting 


High Intensity, Reduction of Shadows 
Contribute to Production Efficiency 


In many leading textile mills, Sylvania Fluorescent Lighting is proving a 
boon to production. By reducing annoying shadows to a minimum, this 
high-caliber, efficient illumination greatly facilitates performance of critical 
visual tasks and promotes a higher degree of accuracy. Freedom from glare 


7 FIXTURES FIT 
MOST PLANT JOBS 


Both design and installation of general 
industrial fluorescent lighting are sim- 
plified by the use of Sylvania Fixtures. 
Made in 7 models, based on two fun- 
damental designs, these fixtures are 
adaptable to either individual or continu- 
ous-row mounting. Moreover, available 
accessories permit the use of any one of 
7 different mounting methods. With this 
choice of units and mounting methods, 
every general lighting requirement can 
be met. 





“Oh, it isn’t all Me, General. Don’t 
forget there’s Sylvania Fluorescent 
throughout the plant.” 





relieves eyestrain, and the relative cool- 
ness of Sylvania Fluorescent adds greatly 
to worker’s comfort. 

An outstanding example of the high 
standard of illumination to be attained 





In the weave shed at Waumbec Mills, 
Sylvania Fluorescent Fixtures are 
mounted directly over the center of each 
loom to jtadet 3 4 the maximum in effi- 

cient, glarefree Ulumination. 


with Sylvania Fluorescent is the installa- 
tion at the Waumbec Mills in Manchester, 
New Hampshire. The weave shed, as well 
as nearly all other sections of the mill, was 
relighted to a maintained average of 32 
foot candles. Nearly a thousand units are 
used throughout the mill. The result is 
increased efficiency of all operations— 
weaving, warping, slashing, twisting, 
drawing in, spinning, etc. 

Both management and personnel are 
highly pleased with the new and improved 
lighting system. 


SYLVANIAS}” ELECTRIC 


SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC., Salem, Massachusetts 


MAKERS OF FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES, ACCESSORIES; INCANDESCENT LAMPS; RADIO TUBES; CATHODE RAY TUBES; ELECTRONIC DEVICES. 
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Mills are asking: 


"WHAT CAN WE EXPECT 
FROM WHITIN IN 19452” 


This is a fair question and we'll try 


to answer it frankly 


* 


First of all we are pledged to be of the greatest possible 
assistance to the nation’s war effort. This is our number one 


objective. Everyone is aware of the tremendous and growing im- 
portance of textile products to our armed forces. As their needs change 
and develop, we must stand ready to help the textile industry meet 
them. To this end it seems entirely logical that we will be called 
upon to supply greater quantities of present models of equipment 
to the industry than has been possible since Pearl Harbor. The types 
of equipment so built will be governed largely by the changing 
fortunes of war. 


Repairs and replacement. Your present equipment has just borne 
the strain of another war year, and what a terrific load it has been 
called upon to carry! Almost continuous operation and undermanned 
maintenance crews have resulted in punishment which is reflected in 
the greatly increased demand for all sorts of repair and replacement 
parts — many of them for machines of ancient vintage that have 
been pressed into service. The need for keeping machinery now in 
place in good operating condition is widely recognized, and to this 
end we are planning to devote a substantial percentage of our output 
in the coming year to the production of such parts for hard-pressed 
machines in all branches of the industry. 


Of one thing you may be sure. The entire Whitin organization 
will bend its every effort to serve the great textile industry in this 
critical hour when textile manufacturers are making such an important 


contribution to Victory. 


* 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE. MASSACHUSETTS 
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. Published Monthly by American Viscose Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
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RESEARCH DEPARTMENT UNIQUELY EQUIPPED 
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The Textile Research Department of the American Viscose Corporation at 
Marcus Hook, Pa., is the only project of its kind in America. One of the 
unique features of this Department i is its equipment. Full size commercial 
machinery for practically every operation in the textile industry is installed 
here. Shown above is a Bradford worsted rover, typical of the equipment 


with which the Department works. 





NUMBER ON “CROWN’* TESTED TAG 
SERVES IMPORTANT FUNCTION 


The serial number on the back of each 
CROWN Tested Tag performs an important 
service for CROWN Tested licensees and 
manufacturers using the CROWN Tested 
identification. 

The number originates on the Confirm- 
ing Order form issued by A. V. C. to the 
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converter-licensee when his cloth leaves 
the greige mill. On this form he gives all 
the information the finisher-licensee will 
need in order to finish the cloth to CROWN 
Tested specifications. 

The i edtaliiadien receives two copies 
oi this form. One he keeps for his own use. 
The other he sends to A. V. C.—stating on 
it the yardage of the cloth after it is dyed 
and finished. 

Then on that finished yardage figure— 
and on that alone—is CROWN Tested iden- 
tification issued. 

In other words, the converter tells A. V. 
C. the type of garment to be made from 
the cloth, the manufacturer who will cut 
it, and how much each garment will re- 
quire. Then that manufacturer receives 
exactly enough CROWN Tested Tags to 
label the garments cut from that finished 
yardage. And of course each tag bears the 
proper serial number—the number identi- 
fying that particular dye lot. 

Thus, the whole CROWN Tested pro- 
cedure is tied together by this system of 


serial numbers. Any desired information 
on any dye lot can be traced through its 
number. 


RAYON TIRE PROGRAM PROGRESSES 


The American Viscose Corporation's 

lants at Lewistown, Pa., and Parkersburg, 
W.Va., have completed installing cord 
twisting machinery and looms for weaving 
tire cord fabric. This equipment was in- 
stalled at the request of the War Produc- 
tion Board. 

In June, 1944, the Lewistown plant com- 
pleted conversion of a portion of its yarn 
producing facilities to manufacture ap- 
proximately 20,000,000 pounds annually of 
high-strength rayon for use in tire cord 
fabric. This yarn can now be twisted and 
woven into tire fabric by the new equip- 
ment just installed for these operations. 
The Parkersburg plant will obtain its high- 
strength yarn from the American Viscose 
Corporation plants at Front Royal, Va., 
and Marcus Hook, Pa. 

Initial production of tire yarn has com- 
menced at the new unit of the Front Royal 
plant. The new unit, constructed by gov- 
ernment order, will produce approxi- 
mately 57,000,000 pounds annually of high 
strength rayon tire yarn when in full op- 
eration. Added to the plant’s previous out- 
put, this will make a total production at 
Front Royal of approximately 82,000,000 
pounds a year. 





MAKE USE OF 4-PLY SERVICE 


| PRODUCT RESEARCH 
Helps you get the right yarn or fiber. 


2 FABRIC DEVELOPMENT 


Helps you design new fabrics. 


3 TEXTILE RESEARCH 


Helps solve production and finish- 
ing problems. 


4 “CROWN” TESTED 


Helps provide scientific selling facts. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


Producer of 
CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 1; 
Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N.C.; 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roae Grn 
noke, Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Nitro, Siiili 
W. Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Mead- i 
ville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 
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LARGER 
| BEAM HEADS 


paid for themselves 
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se One textile mill recently changed its looms from 20 to 26 heads and installed 
' tracks and trolleys over the post alleys to handle the larger beams. Within two 
al : ‘ 
,. years, the larger beam heads paid for themselves. And they’ve been cutting costs 
gh | and speeding output ever since. Now they are changing to 32” heads. 
4 
at 
00 Larger beam heads hold more yarn. Fewer beams are needed; less labor is 
" required for slashing, tying-in, and placing beams on the loom. The looms them- 
selves run longer. Less time-out is required for changing warps. 
Our engineers will gladly survey your weave room, work out a program, and 
give you an estimate for installing larger beam heads. Now when operating effi- 
ciency is needed most, increase your output and your returns with modern 
it installations. 
Manufacturers of Special Textile Machinery--Slasher Equipment--Textile Repair Parts 
d 
. (Batson-Cook Company, Owners) 
| WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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WNMTA OL 62 CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Femen? City, Nd 


CHICAGO PROVIDENCE : CHARLOTTE 
IN CANADA: ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., LTD.-MONTREAL, TORONTO, ST. JOHNS, QUE 
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: They happen once in a while, these accidental 
“discoveries” that seem to solve some phase of a 
: problem in machine development. But before the 
benefits of any accident can be safely worked into 
the design, the accident itself must be studied and 
understood, ‘That’s the only way it can be accurately 
assayed for any permanent value . . . to avoid false 
conclusions that may throw the whole design off 
balance. 


Experience is the only accurate assayer of the occa- 
sional “lucky accident.” And C & K’s experience 
in the study of the loom, as 2 complex of interrelated 
functions and parts, has long since passed the point 
where any such accidents need be depended upon. 
The more knowledge is gained, the less chance 
there is for accidental discovery. For in most 





WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. Ae 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. ¢ CHARLOTTE, N. C. * ALLENTOWN, PA. 
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Crompton & Knowles Lcom Works 











A Lucky Accident is no Substitute for Scientific Study 


Cases, improvements are mot accidents . . . they're 
the results of plain, hard, brain-cudgelling work! 


Now, how are these improvements tested? Against 
this set of six questions: 


. Does it increase Speed of Operation? 

. Does it improve Continuity of Operation? 

. Does it decrease the Work of the Operator? 
. Does it decrease Cost of Maintenance? 
Does it improve Quality of Fabric? 

Does it improve Appearance or Utility? 


When the answer to at least one of these questions 
is definitely “yes”, then there’s an indication that 
there may be a new improvement that’s a 
sound contribution to your weave-room 
efficiency. And that’s no accident! 


NWN 








=“ between Today's War Weapons... 


and their New Uses in Tomorrow's Looms 
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IT’S TIME TO REMEMBER 








ROM the dark despair of Dun- 





kirk until a few weeks ago, no 
signboards told you the direction 
nor the distance to any British vil- 
lage. Nor did any railroad station 
disclose its identity —to friend 
or foe. 

Now, with invasion .a fear 
forgotten, again you may know 
rather than guess your way to 
Little Tooting, and see when you 
arrive at Finbury Cross. 

For the signs are up in England 
again, that he who walks in free- 
dom may see. 

Not yet, with half a war yet to be 


won, can we replace those familiar 


MINOT HOOPER & COMPANY 


WE HAVE SOME SIGNS 
TO REPLACE 





signs which have marked the path 
of free American enterprise. 

Necessary war-time restric- 
tions, emphasizing maximum out- 
put with minimum regard to the 
costs and conveniences of peace- 
time production, still rule. 

But we’re ready to put up the 
old signs of business progress— 
Open Competition, Quality Fab- 
rics, Manufactured in Modern 
Mills, Square Dealing, Depend- 
able Service, among others—the 
moment we can. 

By these signs will you find 
your way to the textile mills which 


we represent as selling agents. 





Selling Agents, 40 Worth Street, New York City 
(established 1841) 


BOSTON ° CHICAGO ° 


SAN FRANCISCO e ATLANTA 
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DIRECT COLORS 
For 


RAYON and COTTON 





— SPORTSWEAR — 


Permanent to more than 100 HOURS LIGHT EXPOSURE 


even in very light percentages. 
Excellent Washing Fastness. 
Not impaired by Permanent or Non-Crush finishes. 


Applicable to Stock, Yarns and Pieces on all types of machinery. 











Sole inventors and originators of Superlitefast Dyes 


Althouse Chemical Company 


READING, PA. 
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Southern Representative, L. S. Ligon, Greenville, 8S. . 


ABBOTT AUTOMATIC QUILLER 





© 


A low voltage three phase motor drives the spindle directly 
Detectors stop motor when bobbin is full or thread breaks 
Double-throw cam gives overlapping layers of wind 
Greatly improved weaving results 


Diameter and shape of bobbin easily and accurately controlled by feeler working 
against a stationary rack 


Bunch is controlled by making one adjustment instead of adjusting all winding units. 
Spindle speeds up to 5,000 RPM | 

Winds cotton, worsted, woolen, silk, rayon, etc. 

Empty bobbins poured into one large hopper and are sorted and fed automatically 


Low investment cost due to simple construction of winding units and use of ONE 
automatic head to serve all spindles 








PRODUCTION: 


2,000 bobbins per hour by 
one operator 





ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


WILTON, N. H. 


| 
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Advance Styles Courtesy of 
Chicago Fashion Industries 
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Johnson's DRAX, born of wartime needs, is a practical finish which protects the 
newness, freshness, crispness of fabrics. DRAX guards the fabric freshness of 
any textile or garment... cotton, rayon, linen, wool ... dresses, 
playclothes, sportswear, shirts. DRAX-treated fabrics resist 

dirt... withstand handling ... won't easily soil ... shed water. 


Not only do DRAXed garments have extra sparkle and freshness 

to begin with, but they will continue to lead a charmed life because 
DRAX protection is so easy to maintain. The housewife will be 
able to re-DRAX clothes and fabrics right in her own home. 

Or she may obtain DRAX service at her laundry or dry cleaner. 


DRAX is being strongly merchandised! Part of every Johnson 
national advertisement is devoted to DRAX promotion— in 
The Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Good 
Housekeeping, The New Yorker, American Weekly, and 
many other publications. Consumers will 

be looking for the DRAX tag or label, when buying! 


Advertisements in Daily News Record and Women’s Wear Daily 
tell buyers, garment makers and converters about DRAX. 


DRAX is easy and economical to use! You need no extra, 

expensive equipment. DRAX is non-flammable, odorless, cannot 
harm skin or fabric. DRAX stays stable in solution, will not separate 
or harden during storage, may be diluted with ordinary tap water. 


FREE! Generous sample of DRAX. Secure your free sample of DRAX 
with full instruccions and complete information. Treat a piece of 
material, either at the mill or in your own home, and see for yourself 
what DRAX does. Fill out the coupon and mail it today. 

S.C. JOHNSON &@ SON, Inc 

Product Finishes Department, Racine, Wisconsin 


Starrett Lehigh Bldg., 601 West 26th Street, New York 1 
Tel. CHickesing 4-0077, 4-0078 


DRAX is made by the makers of 
JOHNSON’S WAX 





S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc 
Dept. U-15. Racine, Wisconsin 


Yes, I'd like to try DRAX. Please send my FREE 
sample, plus instructions and complete information. 
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METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


- HYDRAULIC AND ELECTRIC WINDSHIELD WIPERS FOR AIRCRAFT 
HYDRAULIC GOVERNORS FOR DIESEL ENGINES + ROLLER BEARING TEXTILE SPINDLES + FUEL OIL PUMPS 
AIR COMPRESSORS + PRECISION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES 






Southern Representative: Byrd Miller, 908 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 5. C. 
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Income Tax Chart Free 


Thomas & Skinner Steel Products Co., 
of Indianapolis, Ind., making replacement 
parts for full-fashioned knitting machines, 
have compiled an income-tax deduction 
chart for 1945 taxes. Those desiring a copy 


should write this firm. 
3 
“Water in the Textile Industry” 

; You may be interested to know 
that several other people in the _ textile 
field have contacted us through the ar- 
ticles published in your journal. We 
have had a number of indications that 


these articles are creating a favorable im- 
pression. ” 


LEWIS B. MILLER 


W. H. & L. D. Betz 
Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


oe 
Cotton Waste Spinning 


“I am writing to inquire if you ean 
assist me in securing particulars of the 
American practice. If possible, I would 
like full particulars of the opening and 
cleaning, carding and spinning. .. .” 

S. MARSHALL 


Cinderhill Spinning Co., Itd. 
Todmorden, England 

(Material on this subject is meager. Any 
reader or advertiser who can give Mr. Mar- 
shall any data will find it verv welcome.) 


a 
Where to Buy 


“We received a folder recently sent out 
by some company, located in the South. 
advertising the repair of worn spinning 
spindle blades by chromium plating. Evi- 
dently we have misplaced this folder. ... 
We wonder if you could help us out... .” 

H. G. SMYTH 
Cosmos Imperial Mills, Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 





“We are seeking some information re- 
garding the Benoit Blending System that 
is used in the blending of wool and various 
other fibers .. .”’ 

T. E. RAHT 
V.-P., Swift Spinning Mills 
Columbus, Ga. 


* 
Nylon Processing 


“Can we obtain a reprint of the articles 
by Mr. J. P. Ransom on the processing of 
nylon yarns? If not, can we obtain copies 
of the May and June issues?’ 

Ww. Cc. BENNETT 
Pres., B. F. Gladding & Co., Inc. 
South Otselic, N. Y. 


(Subscriber Bennett’ started reading 
CoTTon after the above issues were out, 
but we were glad to furnish tear-sheets. 


Better save those nylon articles; there'll 
be lots of nylon some day.) 
€ 
Believe It or Not 
This horse could talk, of course. He 


came to the ball park one day and asked 
to be allowed to play. The manager asked 
what position he played. The horse said 
he could play any position on the team. 
They first tried him in the outfield. He 
was “out of this world’’—never missed a 


chance. They then tried him at _ short 
stop. He was wonderful. They tried him 
behind the bat. He was perfect. He even 


pitched a few balls; no one could hit him. 
They finally put him up at bat. He was 
hitting them all out of the park in practice. 
He was everything a baseball team wanted. 
Finally, they put him in a game in the 
clean-up position. He socked one to the 
back fence and just stood there. Everyone 
started yelling ‘‘Run! Run! Run!” He final 
ly tarned around and said “Run? Say, if | 
could run, I’d be at Churchill Downs.” 


* 
Who Isn't, Mr. Ebeling? 


“For many years we have been serving 
various industries with dust collectors in 
which we use a cotton fabric to filter the 
dust out of air. Our requirements call for 
24,000 yards a month, of a cotton fabric 
similar to the enclosed samples of sateen. 
At the present time, we are having 
siderable difficulties in obtaining an 
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MEET ‘‘SOOK’’ BROWN! 





‘*Sook’’ Brown, master mechanic of 
Blank Cotton Mills, has just about the same 
faculty for getting into hot water as the 
famous ‘‘Sad Sack’’ of the United States 
Army. Read about his doings in the cartoon 
to be featured each month on the first page 
of Current Textile Topics. He makes his 
initial appearance in this issue, page 99. 
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quate supply of such cloth. ... 
F. A. EBELING 


The W. W. Sly Manufacturing Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


(If there be such a thing as a mill or 
Selling agent looking for a customer now- 
adays, Mr. Ebeling says they will be a 


good one, now and postwar.) 
oo 
“Textiles Plan for Postwar” 


Requests for copies of and comments on 
the pamphlet on “Textiles Plan for Post 
war” continue to come from all sections of 
the country. 

“After having read this pamphlet, I cer- 
tainly wish to congratulate you upon hav- 
ing been able to produce a wealth of ma- 
terial that is exceedingly interesting to the 
writer and I feel should be of intense in- 


terest to all. . in the textile field.” 
D. C. NEWMAN 
E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


“TI found this booklet of considerable in- 
terest and would like to have one more 
copy, because I sent mine to our selling 
house for their information.” 

SIDNEY M. CONE 
V.-P.. Proximity Mfg. Co. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


“Our chairman, Mr. E. W. Swift, is vital 
ly interested in these matters, and we 
would appreciate it if you would send him 
an extra copy of this book.” 

ALLEN JONES 
Gen. Supt., Muscogee Mfg. Co. 
Columbus, Ga. 


e 
Opening Room Data 


“One of your recent issues carried an 
article on opening rooms which was a 


compilation of equipment and technical data 
representing a large group of mills. I be- 
lieve this same type of article was later 
followed by one on picking. If you have 
reprints of articles, we would like 
to receive one of each.” 

E. W. 
California Cotton Mills Co. 
Uniontown, Ala. 


these 


STARNES 


(Editor's Note—July, 1943, p. 43: Aug 
79). 


1943, p. 80: September, 1943, p. 7 
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ELECTRIC SERVICE 


OF PRE-WAR QUALITY 
AT PRE-WAR PRICE 








WwW" your other business expenses have gone up since the 
beginning of the war—including wages, taxes, raw materials and 
supplies—electric power is as cheap as ever. For most of our textile mill 
customers, it is even cheaper, because longer hours of use result in higher 


load factor and a lower price per kilowatt hour. 


The standard of quality is strictly Pre-war—for many of our cus- 
tomers, even better than Pre-war. Even during the war period we have 
continued to build power plants and new transmission lines and to 
strengthen existing transmission lines, to give our customers greater power 


capacity and greater assurance against interruptions of service. 


Since America’s entry into the war—with the resulting enormous 
increase in demand for electric power for war industries—there has been 
no shortage of electricity in Georgia. In spite of the demand, no customer 
has been rationed or restricted in the use of his service. On the contrary, 
every manufacturer has been free to employ electric power to whatever 


extent he needed it, without restraint. 


Electric Service has not been one of your wartime worries. 


* 


GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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Prosperity by Fiat 





Second of Two Parts 


WE HOPE that everyone who read our editorial last 

month about the “Statement of the Textile 
Workers Union of America on the Cotton-Rayon Tex- 
tile Mills Dispute Case” has now read this interesting 
pamphlet and has become acquainted with its con- 
tents. Those who have not read it should do so at 
the earliest opportunity, because the policies out- 
lined in it are going to have a tremendous effect on 
any textile manufacturer’s postwar plans. 

The reader will notice that all through this pamph- 
let there runs, like a thread, constant reference to 
“sub-standard wages’, and the obligation of the 
federal government to correct these wages by raising 
them to “standard.” 

What is a sub-standard wage? Who sets the stand- 
ard by which wages are to be judged? Every labor 


would consider $1.00 an hour an exceptionally fair 
wage; yet in the building trades, the CIO itself 
would hold a dollar an hour for this same work to 
be a wretched pittance. The union scale for such work 
in the building trades is about $1.50 to $2.00 an hour, 
varying in different localities, and the work week is 
normally 30 hours, with time and a half for any- 
thing beyond 30 hours and double time for Sundays, 
holidays, and sometimes, we have been told, for Sat- 
urdays. 

Why should the CIO hold that a dollar an hour 
is an eminently fair wage for a painter, plumber, or 
electrician working in a cotton mill village, but star- 
vation wages for employment outside of the village” 

This same CIO bulletin shows that the average 
wage for cotton-mill boiler-room firemen will be 








union is constantly harp- 
ing on the fact that its 
members are not getting 
fair wages, but its concep- 
tion of fair wages is always 
what it assumes to be fair 
to its own members, with- 
out any regard to the ef- 
fect of higher wages on its 
members’ customers. 
There is no such thing 
as a fair wage. “Fair 
wage” is a purely relative 
term. This bulletin issued 
by the CIO shows, for ex- 
ample, that in a number of 
textile mills, the average 
wage of a painter is about 
65 cents an hour; a carpen- 
ter gets about the same; 
a plumber, about 75 cents 
an hour; an electrician, 
about 80 cents. As we un- 
derstand the argument in 
this bulletin, the men em- 
ployed in these occupations 
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EFFECTIVE January 15, the War Labor Board 

has frozen all cotton yarns between 5s and 
20s for use in duck and duck substitutes and 
other essential items for the armed forces. 

The acute crisis in duck is emphasized by 
the release on furlough of a number of experi- 
enced textile workers from the services to return 
to their previous occupations during the crisis. 

From these actions, it would seem that the 
various government agencies have finally waked 
up to the serious conditions faced by the textile 
industry, conditions which those in the industry 
cnew were coming and about which they had 
long ago warned those in positions of govern- 
mental authority and responsibility. 

Even though this crisis could have been 
averted, the mills are not sitting back with an 
“I-told-you-so” attitude. They are taking every 
possible short-cut to increase production, and all 
they ask is to be let alone from outside inter- 
ference and to be furnished or allowed to keep 
the workers necessary to turn out the goods 
needed in the war effort. 

Civilians will learn they are going to have 
to do without a lot of things they thought were 
necessary, and they will have to wear shirts 
and underwear with patches and darned spots. 
but there is a war on, and at long last the gen- 
eral public is learning that the textile industry 
just as vital to war as guns.—The Editor. 


about 55 cents an hour, and 
presumably, if these fire- 
men could be raised to a 
dollar an hour, the wage 
would be considered more 
than fair—even generous. 
Yet, if these firemen are 
put to shoveling the same 
kind of coal into the same 
sort of hole in a boiler with 
wheels under it and ar- 
ranged to roll on steel rails, 
$1.00 .is no longer a fair 
wage. This bulletin does 
not show the wages for 
steam engineers, probably 
because so few mills now 
are operated by steam, but 
those few mills which do 
have steam engines would 
probably find their engi- 
neers content with a wage 
of $1.00 an hour. Yet if the 
engine rolls on wheels, 
there would -be a nation- 
wide strike if railway engi- 
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neers were told that they must work for $1.00 an hour. 


There is no such thing as a fair wage, and there 
can be no such thing. What a man considers a fair 
wage just after he gets it, he no longer considers a 
fair wage next year after he gets used to it. A man 
making 50 cents an hour considers 75 cents a munifi- 
cent wage, but if he gets up to $1.00, then 75 cents 
puts him on the brink of starvation. At the time of 
the Revolutionary War, 15 pounds (about $75.00) a 
year was a fair wage in England, and about 20 
pounds, a fair wage in the American Colonies. The 
fact that wages were so much higher in the Colonies 
had a great deal to do with the settlement of this 
country. As time passed, $75.00 a month instead of 
$75.00 a year was considered a fair wage, and today, 
in many of our war plants, anything less than $75.00 
a week is considered unfair. 

There isn’t any such thing as a fair wage; there 
is only what people agree is fair at a particular time 
and under particular circumstances, and after they 
get what they agree is fair, they 
soon consider it unfair. The best 
definition of a fair wage that we 
have ever heard is “about 25 per 
cent more than a man is getting.” 
Almost anybody will be satisfied 
with that—for a while. 

In any consideration of what 
may be momentarily considered a 
fair wage, there must be two 
standards of fairness. One, is it 
reasonably fair to the man who 
gets it? Two, is it reasonably fair 
to the man who pays it? Unless it 
is fair to both parties it is not, and 
cannot be, a fair wage, even mo- 
mentarily. The CIO says the tex- 
tile worker’s wage is unfair, but if 
it is raised, the purchasers of tex- 
tiles must pay for the raise, and 
these purchasers might not con- 
sider that fair. They might rea- 
sonably contend that their cost 
of living had now gone up and 
they, too, were entitled to in- 
creased wages, because it was not fair to raise the 
wages of textile workers without raising their wages 
also. 

The union always advances the argument during 
any boom period that profits are high enough to take 
care of wage rises. When the boom is over, the union 
then contends that the wage increase was basically 
sound and thoroughly justified all the time, and that 
any reduction in wages, based on the contention that 
the boom has fled, is unfair. 

Several years ago the term “living wage” was 
very popular. This idea has now been dressed up 
and presented as “sub-standard wage’’. Both expres- 
sions mean exactly the same thing, and there is no 
such thing as a living wage, nor any such thing as a 
sub-standard wage, unless you define an arbitrary 
standard. Industrialists contend that the standard 
must be established by competitive conditions, while 
the labor unions contend that it must be arbitrarily 


MORE of EVERYTHING 





set up by themselves or some government board. Ac- 
cording to the industrialists, competition will deter- 
mine what standard can be maintained. The labor 
unionists, and the theorizers in government who sup- 
port them, contend that the competitive system of de- 
termining prices is unfair and that the government 
should decide what is fair and decide on what wages 
should be standard instead of what can be. 

The differences between “should” and ‘“‘can”’ are 
the differences between whether our American eco- 
nomic system can work, and does, or only should 
work, but won’t. For a number of years now the gov- 
ernment has been attempting to establish conditions 
as it thinks they should be, and wherever it finds that 
these conditions cannot be established upon sound 
economic principles, it has subsidized their establish- 
ment with the issuance of fiat money. This state of 
affairs will, of course, create the illusion of pros- 
perity—for a while—but there inevitably comes a 
time when fiat money can no longer bridge the gap 
between actual production and 
theoretical purchasing power on 
the basis of the nominal value of 
the fiat money in circulation. 

The CIO, in proposing that the 
government undertake to regulate 
wages constantly upward, is mere- 
ly proposing to add fuel to the in- 
flation fires. According to the ta- 
bles submitted by the CIO, cotton 
textile wages have _ increased 
slightly over 87 per cent between 
1938 and 1943. Yet these wages, 
according to the CIO, are still at 
the starvation level. To get them 
up to a “fair level’, the CIO de- 
mands another increase of about 
45 per cent. They will then be 
“fair”, but they will only be fair 
so long as no other wages are 
raised to increase the cost of liv- 
ing of the textile workers. 

Does the CIO propose to raise 
nothing but’ textile workers’ 
wages? As soon as other wages are 
raised the cost of living must rise or the government 
must subsidize its suppression. After textile wages are 
increased, the cost of cotton fabrics will increase and 
with it the cost of living of every human being in the 
country. Just at present, under the influence of a 
war boom, production rates may be high enough 
momentarily to justify paying more money to textile 
workers, but as we pointed out in last month’s edi- 
torial, every such wage increase has led to more ab- 
senteeism and less production. 

The CIO may not be interested in such sordid 
matters, but the managements of textile mills are 
vitally concerned with the possibility of operating 
their plants under the competitive conditions that 
will obtain after the war, and these managements 
are keenly interested in the maintenance of wage 
rates which are as high as can logically be borne by 


(Continued on page 130) 
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RESEARCH— 
And the Textile Industry 


By Julian F. Smith 


Technical Librarian and Editor 
Institute of Textile Technology, Charlottesville, Virginia 


PRESENTED herewith are some of the problems which are sure 

to be encountered in the research programs being spon- 
sored by the textile industry and how the solving of those 
problems can pay handsome dividends on the money invested— 
but it must be patient money. Dr. Smith points out that skilled 
researchers are needed and that one important feature of the 
program being instigated at the Institute of Textile Technology 
is the training of those technicians.—The Editor. 


TO EXACT the utmost in service 

performance from _ cotton, 
linen, wool, silk, rayon, nylon, as- 
bestos, spun glass or any other fi- 
ber, it is necessary to know every 
possible detail about the chemical 
and physical properties and be- 
havior’ of the fiber under every 
conceivable service condition. 
Much fruitful work has been done 
in governmental, academic, and 
industrial research laboratories, 


but far more remains to be done. - 


‘Some fibers were devised by na- 
ture ages ago to help build a uni- 
verse; others she has disclosed to 


inquiring minds but leaves for man 
to manufacture; how many more 
she is playing close to her bosom 
no one can guess. But man, if he 
is willing to play the game of life 
with nature as partner and not as 
opponent,sis not confined to guess 
work. He can ask questions and get 
answers. 

It is true that nature replies to 
questions, and invariably with ab- 
solute truth, but man often reports 
a wrong answer. Either he puts the 
question in the wrong way or he 
misreads the response. 

A skillful lawyer can transmit 
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Technician operating a 
yarn testing instrument in 
a mill laboratory. More 
such technicians are need- 
ed in the industry's ex- 
panding programs of re- 
search into new fields. 











downright falsehood from a thor- 
oughly honest witness to a jury. 
He guides the questions and an- 
swers so that the jury gets the im- 
pression he wishes to convey. Mis- 
leading questions and misinterpre- 
tation are his reliance in achieving 
such a result. 


Interpreting Nature's Answers 


True research only begins with 
asking nature questions and get- 
ting her answers. The arduous 
part is to interpret the answer. 
Great skill is needed by the ques- 
tioner. The first observer who 
asked nature: what happens when 
an electric current passes through 
water got his answer; gas was 
evolved at both electrodes. But 
there was a long, hard trail to fol- 
low from that answer to the inter- 
pretation that two volumes of hy- 
drogen escape at one electrode and 
one volume of oxygen at the other, 
from which was derived the chem- 
ical formula of water, H,O. 

Scientists who undertake to 
cross-examine nature need more 
skill, and vastly more patience, 
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than lawyers cross-examining wit- 
nesses. To interpret one of na- 
ture’s answers may Call for a dozen 
new questions, each bringing in 
some new ones of its own. Skill is 
needed first in choosing the ques- 
tion, then in arranging the appa- 
ratus and conditions for asking the 
question in the right way, next in 
providing the instruments for read- 
ing the answer, and finally in 
interpreting the answer. 

For example, suppose we are in- 
quiring about the physical struc- 
ture of cotton fibers. We need a 
high-power microscope, a micro- 
tome and some skill in preparing 
fiber cross sections on slides. The 
answer we get is that a cotton fiber 
is a hollow tube. But are the struc- 
tural units smaller fibers, or some- 
thing flat like scales or plates? If 
fibers, are they also hollow? Are 
they amorphous or crystalline? Are 
they alike or variable in size and 
shape? Are they chemically iden- 
tical? 

We obtained an answer to one 
question, and now we are asking 
several. Probing deeper with more 
powerful lenses and improved mi- 
croscopic technique does not give 
all the answers, so we resort to 
X-ray analysis, and new questions 
arise. We proceed to a still more 
modern and penetrating tool, the 
electron microscope, and again new 
questions crop up. We undertook 


to study cotton fiber, and we will 
not find full enlightenment till we 
compare it with wool, linen, silk, 
nylon and other natural or artifi- 
cial fibers. If we finally achieve 
complete certainty down to the last 
detail of cotton fiber structure, we 
will have important gleanings of 
new facts, but the main harvest 
will be a whole crop of new ques- 
tions concerning the meaning of 
the facts and what can be done 
with them. 

We know that some fibers sur- 
pass the strongest steel wires of 
like diameter in tensile strength, 
but why? The secret lies some- 
where in physical structure but 
may also be partly concealed in 
chemical structure. Nature an- 
swered our first question, but not 
in sufficient detail; the end of the 
inquiry is not yet in sight. Similar 
situations occur in studying the 
chemistry of cellulose, where there 
are many problems of enormous 
commercial significance. 


Skilled Researchers Needed 


Then what is the cotton textile 
industry waiting for? Obviously it 
is waiting for answers to many 
questions, but unfortunately it does 
not yet even know what the ques- 
tions are. A few are known and 
some answers are known, but the 
number of questions still unasked 
is vastly greater. 





Courtesy, Monsanto Chemical Co. 


The sweater at the left was ‘“Resloomed,” a product of research, be- 
fore laundering with soap and water. Right, an untreated sweater, of 
exactly the same specifications, after washing. 
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Actually the cotton textile in- 
dustry is waiting for men skilled 
in the difficult art of asking na- 
ture well chosen questions and 
reading her answers. A few skilled 
cross-examiners are already at 
work, but many more are needed. 
Nature, having an infinite number 
of answers stored up, also has un- 
limited capacity for being ques- 
tioned. Every answer is_ gospel 
truth, but not many answers are 
sufficient. Most of them are only 
markers along a winding trail 
where myriads of other trails wind 
and cross. 

The cotton trail is crossed over 
and over by trails which other in- 
vestigators must follow to learn 
about other fibers. It its crossed by 
trails which seemingly have noth- 
ing to do with any fiber. It is 
crossed often by biochemistry, sug- 
ar chemistry, bacteriology, enzy- 
mology, optics, electronics, and a 
host of trails which engineers are 
already tracing, or must trace, be- 
fore they attain the ultimate in en- 
gineering. 

Because all nature is a network 
of interrelations so intimate that 
any question may lead to any oth- 
er, there is an element of fallacy 
in drawing a distinction between 
“natural” and “synthetic” fibers. 
Nature synthesizes cotton from air, 
water, and soil—or silk from mul- 
berry leaves, or wool from the 
sheep’s diet—just as truly as man 
synthesizes nylon or Vinyon from 
coal, salt, air, water, or equally 
primary sources. In that sense, 
every natural fiber is synthetic. 

Conversely, man had to ask 
nature countless questions before 
he learned how to synthesize nylon 
or Vinyon, or to convert natural 
cellulose fibers or proteins into 
artificial fibers such as rayons or 
casein wool. By guiding nature 
into paths she never follows spon- 
taneously, but for which she has 
no antipathy, man obtains rayon 
or nylon or Vinyon. Man synthe: 
sizes fibers, but nature makes them 
for him. There is nothing unnatur- 
al or supernatural about them; 
they are natural fibers just as tru- 
ly as cotton, linen or wool. 

Man asked nature how to make 
new fibers; nature told him, and 
at man’s request she makes them 
just as cheerfully as she makes 
cotton. The difference is that she 
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will never do it spontaneously; 
man must follow her prescription 
for every inch of an artificial or 
synthetic fiber, or do without. 
Forever inquisitive, man also 
asked nature how to grow cotton 
fibers which he would like better 
than nature’s own, and he got an- 
swers about longer fibers, drought 
resistance, and other improve- 
ments. Plant breeders can ask a 
lot more questions and get still 
better answers. Nature has no ob- 
jection to constructive criticism. 


Cotton a Social Force 


As a major Southern agricultural 
crop, cotton is a social force, from 
its planting to the final sale and 
use of the last cotton product. So 
the trail of cotton’s inquiries en- 
ters the seemingly inextricable tan- 
gle of human relations, leaving the 
ponderable factors of physics and 
chemistry to wander among the 
imponderables, where personal 
opinions clamor loudly for first 
place as guides. 

Every opinion in this maze seems 
to recognize fallability in others 
but not in itself. When cotton in- 
quiries involve economics or so- 
ciology, the step must be wary, the 
eye keen, and the mind clear. Yet 
cotton technology cannot sidestep 
these fields of inquiry, for no tech- 
nology can make sound progress 
against unsound human relations. 

In such a question-and-answer 
labyrinth, the skilled questioners 
needed by the cotton industry can 
make profitable progress if ade- 
quately supported by the industry. 
That they will obtain answers as 
they question nature is absolutely 
certain. The probability that some 
of the answers will pay for all the 
inquiries and then turn a handsome 
profit is so strong that it is almost 
a mathematical certainty. This is 
confirmed by experience in other 
fields of inquiry. The paper indus- 
try has found research immensely 
beneficial. The American chemical 
industry grew to pigmy size in a 
century and a half with little re- 
search, and then to giant size in a 
quarter of a century with system- 
atic research. 

From these considerations it ap- 
pears that the cotton industry has 
every reason to expect substantial 
profits and social benefits from a 
sound and systematic research pro- 





Research produced Aralac, the fiber made from cow’s milk 


gram but that no such program is 
possible without a supply of ques- 
tioners, skilled in cross-examining 
nature. Agronomists, botanists, 
physicists, chemists, engineers, and 
economists are needed. 


Research and Education 


If the cotton industry leaves the 
training of these scientists entirely 
to outsiders, it will have no voice 
in their quality, skill and training, 
nor will it be entitled to any. If 
the industry participates in train- 
ing experts, it will merit and re- 
ceive some influence in shaping 
them for their careers. If this in- 
fluence is exercised wisely, the in- 
dustry will receive corresponding- 
ly greater benefit from research. 
Hence the need of founding the re- 
search program on an educational 
program. 

This was the general line of rea- 
soning followed by leaders in the 
paper industry when they set up 
the highly successful Institute of 
Paper Chemistry in Appleton, Wis- 
consin. The Paper Institute has 
made a brilliant record of gradu- 
ating competent cross-examiners 
of nature, and has itself done a 
great deal of highly profitable 
cross-examining. 

Leaders in the cotton textile in- 
dustry, believing the reasoning to 
be sound, have followed the same 
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pattern in establishing the Insti- 
tute of Textile Technology in Char- 
lottesville, Virginia. Chartered to 
grant advanced degrees, the new 
Institute will train men in the dif- 
ficult field of research, or inquir- 
ing into nature’s secrets. 

It will seek for its faculty highly 
qualified. teachers, themselves 
skilled in research, to teach chem- 
istry, physics (including electron- 
ics), and engineering. It will select 
its candidates for graduate train- 
ing from among the best graduates 
of approved colleges, universities, 
or engineering schools. 

At the same time, the Institute 
will conduct research on a variety 
of topics bearing on cotton tech- 
nology in its broadest aspects. It 
will accord equal favor to any oth- 
er fiber of whatever origin, natur- 
al or artificial, which can earn a 
place in the industry. It will even 
seek to find or make a place for 
other fibers. 

It is probable that the Institute's 
studies of machine design will 
raise the efficiency level and lower 
the cost level both in manufactur- 
ing and processing of textile fibers 
and fabrics. 

The dual function of the Institute 
(education and research) is expect- 
ed to be more fruitful than if the 


(Continued on page 111) 
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By Robert B. Evans 


Agricultural Economist 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory* 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


WHILE “King Cotton” is being challenged by rayon and the 

other synthetic fibers, it is encouraging to be able to pub- 
lish an article giving authentic figures on just what the con- 
sumption of cotton—and the other fibers—has been for the past 
50 years and what the current trend is in fiber consumption. 
Even though synthetic fibers have made substantial advances in 
the past few years, the figures show that cotten still accounts for 
two-thirds of the total volume of all fibers consumed in the 


United States.—The Editor. 


LONG-TERM statistics provide a 
perspective that is of consid- 
erable value in viewing the pres- 
ent position and attempting to 
forecast the future of an industry. 
Presented here are fiber consump- 
tion data for the fifty-two-year 
period from 1892 to date’. These 
statistics provide a measure of the 
growth of the textile industry and 
of the demand for its products, and 
also indicate certain other trends 
taking place in the textile field. 





1. One of the laboratories of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural and Industrial Chem- 
istry, Agricultural Research Administration, 
U. 8S. Department of Agriculture. 





2. In order to indicate an ee on the 
quantity of fibers used by ultimate con- 
sumers in the United States, consumption 
data given for flax, jute and hard fibers 
include fiber content of perted manufac- 
tured products. See footnotes to Table 1. 
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As indicated in Figure 1, con- 
sumption of nearly all fibers was 
“definitely on the upgrade” from 
the early 1890’s until the World 
War I period. In the space of a 
quarter of a century, total con- 
sumption of textile fibers more 
than doubled, increasing from 
about 2.0 billion pounds per year 
during 1892-94 to approximately 
4.7 billion pounds per year during 
1915-19 (Table 1). 

After World War I came a pe- 
riod when the upward trend of 
earlier years was replaced by a 
more or less level plateau lasting 
until about 1939. Despite increases 
in population, fiber consumption 
failed to rise. Although the long- 
term trend line was more or less 
level during this period, consump- 
tion of fibers reached a new high 


Trends in Fiber Consumption 


during the boom period of the later 
1920’s, declined abruptly during 
the Great Depression to levels 
typical of twenty years earlier, 
and then in 1935-39 struggled up 
to a total slightly greater than that 
of the later 1920’s. ~ 

Then came World War II. Con- 
sumption of fibers rose rapidly in 
the greatest upsurge of the entire 
fifty-two-year period. Total con- 
sumption during 1940-43 averaged 
about 7.4 billion pounds a year, 38 
per cent higher than during 1935- 
39 and about 60 per cent higher 
than during World War I. Precise 
data are not yet available for pub- 
lication, but consumption of fibers 
was probably at a peak in 1941 
and 1942, probably totaling more 
than 7.8 billion pounds per year 
during these years. Total fiber con- 
sumption in 1943 undoubtedly was 
slightly smaller than during either 
of these years, and it will be still 
smaller in 1944, but it, neverthe- 
less, continues to be greatly in ex- 
cess of the total for any prewar 
year. 


No Sustained Increase in 
Per-Capita Consumption 


Although the nation’s total con- 
sumption of fibers has been higher 
during the last few years than at 
any previous time, it is noteworthy 
that there has been no sustained 
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increase since shortly after the 
turn of the century in the quantity 
consumed per person. As indicat- 
ed by Table 3 (see page 83), the 
per capita consumption of fibers 
just prior to World War II (1935- 
39) was no greater than during 
the years preceding World War I 
(1905-14), averaging a little more 
than 40 pounds per year during 
each period. 

During World War I, consump- 
tion of fibers on a per capita basis 
reached what was then a new high 
of 45.4 pounds per year (1915-19), 
but this was followed by a drop 
back to prewar levels in the im- 
mediate postwar period. Despite 
this decline, there was only a 
slight falling off in the total con- 
sumption of fibers because of the 
demand from additional persons in 
the rapidly increasing population. 
In World War II, per capita con- 
sumption of fibers again has 
climbed to record heights, this time 
to 55.2 pounds per year (1940-43), 
a quantity far in excess of the 
amount used during World War I 
or any other period. Whether the 
quantity of fibers used per person 
will decline after this war, as it did 
after the last one, is a highly im- 
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FIG. 1. Consumption of fibers in the United States. 1892-1943. (Date 
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portant question for the textile in- 
dustry, as well as for producers of 
textile fibers. Since the expansion 
in fiber consumption has been 


much greater during this war, a 
return to prewar levels would in- 
volve a more drastic decline than 
occurred in 1920. Allowing for the 




























































































TABLE 1—APPROXIMATE AVERAGE ANNUAL CONSUMPTION OF FIBERS IN THE UNITED 
STATES DURING DESIGNATED PERIODS, 1882-1843 
- 
r 537 v= ‘ : Total r | & oe 
i E aii > a 3 apparel 4 E | § all 
Ay O b> £3 oa fibers : ™" = | Pal | fibers 
] 
| 
| &3 ss $c ss | s3 | 88 | ch: ce Sa 33 
ag a5 ag 4 g | 85 _— 5) 6| «65 = 3 5 5 
S 8. S 8. S 8. = | =H | 88 | 2a = 4, 3 33 
1892-94 | 1,205 222 rem $ | 38 1,473 304 228. | +19 2,024 
1895-99 1,479 247 posts 10 43 1,779 412 246 22 2,459 
1900-04 1,868 223 ee 14 50 2,155 524 324 20 3,023 
1905-09 2,322 256 nelle 20 55 2,653 647 3338 23 3,661 
1910-14 2,446 297 3 29 71 2,846 712 412 | 24 3,994 
1915-19 2,974 386 7 44 a 3,452 671 512 25 4,660 
1920-24 2,821 378 26 55 39 3,319 776 413 16 4,524 
1925-29 3,292 365 90 85 49 3,881 912 456 8 5,257 
1930-34 2,687 285 169 76 40 3,257 649 382 3 4,291 
1935-39 3,280 394 335 63 41 4,113 775 453 3 5,344 
1940-43 5,009 595 588 24 24” 6,240 | 622” | 514° | 18” | 7,394" 



































domestic production and im for consumption of staple fiber and 
spun yarn. Compiled from yen Organon. 

"Imports for eonsumption of raw and waste ailk. 

‘Estimated domestic preduction of flax fiber plus imports for 
consumption of raw flax and flax manufactures 

I for consumption of jute and jute manufactures less ex. 
ports ef jute manufactures. 

for consumption ef hard fibers and hard fiber msaau- 

cocmaill leas exports ef hard fiber manufactures. 

*"Domestie production plus imports of raw hemp. 

“Partially catimated. 


team fiscal years ending June 30, 1892-1917; calendar years 
7Mill consumption. Oompiled from commercial estimates, 1892-1903, 
nd from census reports thereafter. ” 
Weoured weight basis. Imcludes mohair, camel's hair, ete. Based 
On domestic preduction ples imports and minus exports for wool, 
1892-1917, and for mohair, etc., throughout, and on mill consump- 
tion as reported by the Bureau of the Census for wool, 1918-1943. 
‘Shipments by Ameriean preducers to domestic outlets plus im- 
ports for eonsumptien ef rayon filament yarn, plus (after 1927) 
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FIG. 2. Showing the average annual consumption of fibers during 
the designated periods from 1892 to 1943. 


increasing textile needs of a grow- 
ing population, an increased peace- 
time per capita consumption of 
fibers still is needed if such a de- 
cline is to be avoided. 


Cotton Gains in Percentage 
of All Fibers Used 


As is indicated in Table 2 and 
Figure 2, one fiber, cotton, sup- 
plied around 60 per cent of our 
textile requirements during all 


years from 1892 to 1939. Con- 
sumption of cotton has followed 
approximately the same trends as 
total consumption of all fibers, and 
the percentage it comprised of the 
total fiber consumption. varied lit- 
tle over this period of years. Since 
the beginning of the War, however, 
cotton has been called upon to 
meet more of the enormous de- 
mand for textiles for clothing, 
equipping, and supplying’ the 


armed forces than any other fiber. 
At the same time, it has had to 
substitute for temporarily scarce 
fibers, such as jute, in the civilian 
economy. As aé result, cotton’s 
percentage of the total fiber con- 
sumption jumped from 61 per cent 
in 1935-39 to an unprecedented 68 
per cent in 1940-43. Cotton con- 
sumption reached an all-time high 
during the calendar year 1942 when 
9,613 million pounds (11,433,444 
bales) were consumed by American 
mills. Since then consumption has 
declined, but the 5,278 million 
pounds (10,664,966 bales) used in 
1943 was far in excess of the quan- 
tity used during any prewar year. 

Table 3 shows that the average 
annual consumption of cotton per 
capita during the past four years 
(1940-43) was about 37 pounds. 
This is by far the greatest per capi- 
ta consumption of cotton in his- 
tory, comparing with 29 pounds 
during World War I, 26 pounds 
immediately thereafter, 28 pounds 
during the boom period of 1925-29, 
21 pounds during the depression 
that followed, and 25 pounds dur- 
ing the five years preceding World 
War II. 

In order to maintain domestic 
cotton consumption at somewhere 
near present levels after the war, 
say at 10 million bales per year, it 
would be necessary for each person 














































































































TABLE 2—CONSUMPTION OF FIBERS IN THE UNITED STATES DURING DESIGNATED PERIODS 
OF YEARS, 1892-1943, IN PERCENTAGES OF THE TOTAL’ 
- | | | 
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1892-94 | 59.5 | -30 | a + | oa 150 | iis 0.9 100.0 
1895-99 | 60.2 ae Tae See Tt. or as 6j// 100 | 3 100.0 
"1900-04 Be SST ee eee a ) a | ow l)lC 
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- “¥920-24 62.3 8.4 Sh de Se ee | ee a | 91 | 4 | 100.0 
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7Based on data given in table 1. 
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to consume 35 pounds of cotton, 
or 10 more pounds than just pre- 


















































’ ceding this war. Translated into 
. terms of textile products in every- 
“ day use, this extra 10 pounds 
. would be the equivalent of say two 
4 more sheets, another pair of over- 
t alls, and 3 more shirts or dresses 
; per person per year than formerly, 
A or their equivalents in any of hun- 
n dreds of other diverse products 
" such as tires, bags, underwear, tow- 
els, and awnings. Although a 40 
7 per cent increase in peacetime per 
. capita consumption of cotton is 
“ thus called for, this might not be 
7 an unattainable goal if the national 
— continues at high levels Physical tests on yarn, cord, and fabrics are made in this 
4 and if a successful program of re- section of the Southern Regional Research Laboratory. 
. search and merchandising is con- 
: ducted. to a maximum of 378 million has been the rapid upward trend in 
. Wool Consumption pounds per year during World War consumption of rayon. With the 
’ I. It remained near this level exception of only four years, con- 
. Wool is second in total monetary through the 1920s but then de- gumption of rayon has increased 
. value among fibers used for tex- clined abruptly to an annual av- each year by substantial amounts 
s tiles in the United States, although erage of 285 million pounds during since the beginning of continuous 
* not second in importance quantita- the depression years of 1930-34. ciliata: te he oii. te 
) tively. As is indicated in Table 2, Since 1940, consumption of wool 1910. The all-time pantie coment . 
- consumption (on a scoured basis) and related fibers has broken all ivan ers P 
x of wool and related fibers (includ- records, the total being in excess 0" Of 696 million pounds in 1943 
q ing mohair, alpaca, camel’s hair, of 600 million pounds annually for compared with an average of only 
etc.) has comprised about 7 or 8 per 1941, 1942, and 1943. The per capi- 7? million pounds per year during 
* cent of the total fiber consumption ta consumption of these fibers has 1915-19, 90 million pounds per year 
. throughout the years since 1900. also been at peak levels since the during 1925-29, and 335 million 
. Quantities used of these fibers in- beginning of World War II. pounds per year as recently as 
+ creased from about 220 million The most outstanding trend in 1935-39. Rayon is now consumed 
n pounds per year in the early 1900s_ the picture of fiber consumption in as large quantities as wool and 
™ TABLE 3—APPROXIMATE AVERAGE ANNUAL CONSUMPTION OF FIBERS, PER CAPITA. IN 
| THE UNITED STATES DURING DESIGNATED PERIODS OF YEARS, 1892-1943’ 
0 e =| 2, 
r= $ | ELE > = E sppenet : ES E ‘all Population 
A 0) S Es x fibers k= a0 fibers 
3 3 3 3 3 3 g 3 88 3 2 
= - = = = = = 2 = = = 
5 S ° S © - © - = = 
A, A, AY A, a, A, ov ov ov ov S 
1892-94 | 180 | 33 | wu | 0.1 | O06 | 22.0 45 | 3.4 0.3 30.2 67.0 
(1895-99 | 20.5 | tea | @ |. =) 2 7 3.4 . 34.0 72.2 
. 2! 2 ee es a a ee: 3 | 3832 | 21 
oo, #2 2 we ee ee ee 7.4 3.9 3 42.0 87.1 
| se ee eee See eee i | oe a + oo llr 
—— | ome | om | ohlUhtt et! lO or LT ee so) 3 | we Ty Tee 
i. S 2S 2 De Bo eee ae 3.8 1 41.0 | 1102 
/[ - 238 Ace 2 ee ee 4 «| «3826 7.7 3.8 J 44.2 (118.9 
ae | as | oo | ta |. 1. a | eee )lCOU 3.1  *. | £44 |. 3 
"1935-39 | 254 | 31 | 26 | 5 | 8 319 | 60 | 35 | * | 44 | - we 
1940-43 | 374 | 44 | 44 | 2 | 2 | 46 | 47 | 38 |. 1 | 552 | 13389 © 
+ ‘Based on data given in table I and on population averages shown in last column. 
| *Less than .05 pound. 
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during 1940-43 comprised 8 per 
cent of the total quantity of fibers 
used. 


Silk Most Affected by 
Rayon Competition 


On the basis of the percentage 
of its total market lost, the fiber 
most affected by competition from 
rayon, thus far, has been silk. Con- 
sumption of silk increased steadily 
from about 8 million pounds per 
year during 1892-94 to a peak of 
85 million pounds per year during 
1925-29. Thereafter, consumption 
declined, as rayon displaced it in 
fabrics, until during 1935-39 total 
silk consumption had declined to 
63 million pounds per year. By this 
time, most silk was going into a 
single use, hosiery, and here it was 
threatened after 1938 by the intro- 
duction of nylon. Silk, of course. 
has practically disappeared from 
use since the stoppage of imports 
from Japan prior to our entrance 
into the war in 1941. Although silk 
never has comprised as much as 2 
per cent of our total fiber consump- 
tion, it has been of considerably 
greater economic importance than 
this in the textile economy, be- 
cause of its high value. 

Flax is another fiber that finds 
use for clothing and household 
purposes in the United States. Do- 
mestic production of flax fiber has 
been limited during the last fifty 
years to small quantities of rel- 
atively coarse fiber. Most of the 
flax used in this country has been 
imported, the greater part of it in 
the form of manufactured prod- 
ucts. Consumption of flax was 
higher prior to World War I than 
thereafter, and since the principal 
producing areas, including Russia, 
Poland, and the Baltic States, have 
been in one of the war zones of 
World War II, imports and con- 
sumption of flax have declined 
markedly since 1939. 


The Position of Jute 


Second only to cotton in quan- 
titative importance as a fiber in 
the United States is jute. Although 
we have been using more than 600 
million pounds of raw jute and jute 
manufactures per year during the 
last few years, and still more be- 
fore that, it might not be consid- 
ered so important as certain other 
less-used fibers because it is very 
low in price, is not used for cloth- 
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ing, and most of it is already wov- 
en into fabric, mainly burlap, be- 
fore it enters the United States. 
Nevertheless, jute is used in large 
quantities as a packaging material 
in the form of bags, bagging, and 
twine, in all of which it competes 
directly with cotton. It also is used 
to back carpets and linoleum, as 
upholstery webbings, as paddings 
or interlinings, and in yarns for 
wires, cables, caulking, etc. Total 
consumption of raw and manufac- 
tured jute has declined somewhat 
since the beginning of the war, due 
principally to the difficulty in- 
volved in shipping it from India, 
but the long-term trend has been 
approximately level, with violent 
fluctuations from year-to-year in 
the amounts imported. 


Role of Hard Fibers 


Hard fibers also supply an im- 
portant part of our textile fiber re- 
quirements. The hard fibers in- 
clude such fibers as manila 
(abaca’), sisal, henequen, and istle, 
which are imported from certain 
tropical and subtropical countries 
into the United States and which 
are used chiefly for cordage and 
twine. Consumption of hard fibers 
increased steadily from 228 million 
pounds per year during 1892-94 to 
512 million pounds per year dur- 
ing World War I, then declined 
somewhat, but again reached a to- 
tal of more than 500 million pounds 
per year during 1940-43. Hard fi- 
bers have supplied between 7 and 
9 per cent of our total textile fi- 
ber requirements during the years 
since World War I. 

One other fiber, hemp, also finds 
its principal use in cordage. Hemp 
was used extensively for cordage 
in the United States until it was 
displaced by manila (abaca’) during 
the nineteenth century, and since 
then, quantities used have been 
small. Production of hemp has been 
rapidly expanded since the begin- 
ning of World War IT under a war- 
time emergency program to pro- 
vide fiber for cordage. It can be 
expected, however, that consump- 
tion of hemp will decline when 
abaca’ from the Philippines and 
sisal] from the Dutch East Indies 
are again available in more nearly 
normal quantities. 

In addition to the fibers dis- 
cussed in the foregoing and includ- 
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ed in the charts and tables, smal! 
quantities of several recently-de- 
veloped synthetic fibers other than 
rayon are now being used. Includ- 
ed in this group are nylon, Vinyon, 
saran, glass fiber, casein fiber, and 
soybean fiber. Year-by-year sta- 
tistics of the quantities used of 
these fibers have not been made 
public, but fragmentary data re- 
garding some of them are avail- 
able. Production of nylon was on a 
pilot-plant scale until the ciose of 
1939. when it was increased to a 
rate of about 4 million pounds per 
year with completion of the first 
commercial plant. Thereafter suc- 
cessive increases were made in the 
facilities until the capacity was 
large enough to provide about 20 
million pounds per year by 1942. 
Production of Vinyon is believed 
to have been very small and to 
have been affected by shortages of 
raw materials. Preduction of saran 
for weaving purposes is reported 
to total about one million pounds 
per year, and slight additiona! 
quantities are used in cordage. 
Casein fiber (Aralac) was intro- 
duced in about 1940, and the pro- 
duction rate is now about 8 mil- 
lion pounds per year. Soybean fi- 
ber has been in a pilot-plant stage. 
the experimental production total- 
ling not more than a few thousand 


pounds per day. 


— 
W. M. MeLaurine to Retire 
from Secretary’s Post 


W. M. McLaurine, secretary and 
treasurer of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, has asked 
to be retired by April 30, 1945, the 
end of the fiscal year. He completed 
18 years of service with the associa- 
tion on January 1, and for two and 8 
half years prior to that was secretary 
of the Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of Georgia. 

7 
South Central Section 
AATCC Elects Officers 


At the fall meeting of the South 
Central Section, American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists. 
held in Chattanooga on December 9, 
the following officers were elected 
for the coming year: 

Chairman, Frank F. Myers; vice- 
chairman, W. P. Clements; secretary, 
WwW. K. Newman; treasurer, Glenn Bel- 
lamy; councilor, E. H. Dobbins. The 
section committeemen elected were: 
Jack Anderson, R. W. Freeze, A. J. 
Kelly, and W. S. McNabb. 
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At left, processed cones emerging from the Thermex high-frequency unit and being wrapped for 
shipment. Right, 18-pound cones are wrapped in moisture-proof paper before entering the tunnel. 


Setting Twistin Rayon Cord 


With High Frequeney Heat 


INTERESTING possibilities for the 

textile industry are involved 
in a new solution for the problems 
encountered in the twist-setting of 
textile yarns. Today, high fre- 
quency dielectric heating is being 
used to set the twist in every pound 
of rayon tire-cord manufactured 
by Industrial Rayon Corporation, 
of Cleveland. 


Heat Evenly Distributed by 
High Frequency Method 


The new method overcomes the 
problem of low heat conductivity 
of this material which has hither- 
to limited heat treating to small 
one-pound packages. By the high 
frequency method, 18-pound cones 
of cord are uniformly treated in a 
few minutes by: passing them 
through a high frequency field’ on 
an endless conveyor belt. Heat 
generated within the mass of cord 
by this operation is so evenly dis- 
tributed that the twist is uniform- 
ly set throughout the cone, and 
the product is then ready to be 
used in the weftless method of tire 
manufacture, whereby the cones 
are placed in a magazine creel be- 
hind the calendering machine. 


In operation for a year now, the 
new process is the invention of the 
company’s technical staff. High 
frequency power generating units 
with outputs of approximately 25.,- 
000 Btu per hour each are being 
used. These were furnished by the 
Thermex Division of the Girdler 
Corporation, of Louisville, manu- 
facturers of high frequency heat- 
ing equipment for industry. 

Over a year ago Industrial Rayon 
Corporation’s Cleveland plant was 
a leading manufacturer of knitted 
rayon fabric. Since July 1943, a 
large expansion and conversion 
program has resulted in a complete 
change-over to the manufacture of 
tire cord and tire fabric at the 
Cleveland plant and has more than 
doubled the capacity of the Paines- 
ville, Ohio, plant. It is estimated 
that, when the program is com- 
pleted, this firm will produce an- 
nually forty million pounds of high 
tenacity tire rayon, about one- 
sixth of the entire estimated na- 
tional production. 

In its ability to withstand the 
extra heat generated in synthetic 
rubber tires, rayon has an advan- 
tage over other fibers. Wide use of 
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high-tenacity rayon has enabled 
tire manufacturers to cut down on 
the amount of crude rubber going 
into casings. 


Processes in Making Cord 
at Industrial Rayon 


Because of their ability to pro- 
duce uniform heat within a mass 
of non-conducting material, Ther- 
mex high-frequency machines pro- 
vide the required medium for In- 
dustrial Rayon’s twist-setting op- 
eration, making possible a more 
efficient method of cord produc- 
tion. By using continuous-process 
machines, 1,100 denier high-tenaci- 
ty rayon yarn is spun, stretched, 
washed, treated, dried, given an 
initial twist, and wound on bob- 
bins, ready for cord twisting when 
it leaves the machines. 


The Twisting Operations 


There are two twisting opera- 
stions involved in the making of 
tire cord. In the first, yarn from 
two bobbins is twisted separately 
and simultaneously while being 
drawn upward, and the two 
threads are wound parallel on a 
twister spool. In the second op- 
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eration, these parallel strands are 
cable-twisted into 2-ply tire cords. 
The final twist given the cord is in 
the opposite direction from that 
given the yarn. 

As a result of the twisting op- 
eration, the cord has a tendency 
to kink and knot when released 
from tension. This tendency is 
overcome when the cones are 
passed through the high frequency 
field. Raising the temperature 
during the period when the cones 
are between the electrodes has a 
setting effect on the yarn similar 
to that produced when wrinkled 
clothes are pressed with a hot iron. 

Accompanying this article is a 
photograph showing two of the 
large cones of rayon tire-cord. The 
one on the right has been twist-set 
in the Thermex high frequency 
field, with the result that the twist 
in the cord has been normalized 
and will remain in any position 
without kinking and without being 
kept under tension. The one on 
the left has come directly from the 
coning machines and has not been 
through the high-frequency heat- 
ing process. 

As the cones come off the wind- 
ing machines they are wrapped in 
moisture-proof paper in order to 
facilitate the control of moisture 
content within the cord and to pre- 
vent soiling in handling and ship- 


ping. 
Setting the Twist with 
Dielectric Heat 


At this point an operator places 
the packages two abreast on the 
conveyor belt leading through a 
tunnel formed by the metal hous- 
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Cone at left has not been processed; the loose 

end quickly kinks upon release. Right, a cone 

after passing through the Thermex unit; the 
loose end lies flat without kinking. 











ing over the 26-in. x 50-in. metal 
electrodes. The lower electrode is 
beneath the canvas belt, and the 
upper electrode about an inch 
above the top of the 12-inch cones. 
As the cones emerge from the tun- 
nel they are placed in paper bags 
which protect the packaged yarn 
in shipment. 

If the cord is to be woven into 
tire fabric within the plant, it is 
twist-set in the spool without be- 
ing wound into the larger cones. 





Both a spool-treating and a cone- 
treating tunnel are connected to a 
single Thermex unit. High-fre- 
quency power may be switched al- 
ternately to either tunnel. This 
set-up makes the high frequency 
machine available on short notice 
for the treatment of either type 
package. 

This method of twist setting 
saves time and floor space and 
produces uniform heat throughout 
large packages of cord. 


Rayon tire cord being wound from cable-twister spools to 18-pound 
cones preparatory to setting the twist with high-frequency heat. 
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Developing and Maintaining 
Good Human Relations 





Mr. Bradshaw 


THE BEST guaranty of continuing 

efficient and profitable op- 
erations in industry lies in the es- 
tablishment and constant improve- 
ment and maintenance of the best 
possible human relations—that is, 
relationships between employer 
and employee. This would seem to 
be an obvious premise from which 
to consider the whole matter of 
personnel management. 

At the outset, I want to pay a 
well deserved tribute to the op- 
erating executives in this group 
for the progress that has already 
been made along this line, but pri- 
marily I shall seek to challenge 
our thinking and stimulate action 
in the direction of still further 
progress. For if we become satis- 
fied and labor under the delusion 
that we have arrived at the high- 
est possible point in our human re- 
lations, we shall undoubtedly wit- 
ness a deterioration in the em- 
ployee-employer relationships that 
now exist. 


Good Working Conditions 


Good working conditions consti- 


_ tute the first physical contribution 


By H. Grady Bradshaw 


Personnel Director, West Point Mfg. Co. 
West Point, Georgia 


THE ADDRESS presented below was delivered at 

the fall meeting of the Textile Operating Execu- 
tives of Georgia in Atlanta November 25, the first 
“meeting-in-the-flesh” of the group in two years. In 
view of the importance of the subject, “Cotton” 
commends to its readers this address on manage- 


ment’s responsibilities 


Editor. 


to good human relations that man- 
agement is obligated to provide. 
Clean, sanitary surroundings are 
indispensable. Atmospheric and 
other working conditions should be 
made and kept as pleasant and 
comfortable as modern scientific 
methods make _ possible. Such 
working conditions are conducive 
to a like interest on the part of the 
worker in his own personal and 
home living conditions, as well as 
in the development of a sense of 
pride in the place where he works. 

Then there should be a well de- 
fined and carefully carried out 
plan of induction. The new em- 
ployee should be intelligently and 
carefully interviewed in the pre- 
liminary routine of employment, 
following which, it is my firm con- 
viction that he should be familiar- 
ized with the processes and prod- 
ucts of the plant in which he is to 
work. it would seem to be a 
sound procedure for the first few 
hours to be spent in touring the 
plant from the cotton warehouse 
through the opening room, picker 
room, carding department, spin- 
ning, slashing, weaving, cloth 
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room, and shipping department. 
It would be time and money well 
spent, in my opinion, if the first 
work-shift of the new employee 
were given over to this method of 
induction under the supervision of 
well trained individuals who would 
take advantage of the opportunity 
to give the newcomer a compre- 
hensive picture of what the whole 
thing is about and what part he is 
to play in the game. It would 
heighten his appreciation of the 
importance of his own job, would 
tend to dissipate the strained feel- 
ing naturally incident to new sur- 
roundings, and would put the 
worker at ease. 


Importance of an Adequate 
Training Program 


The next important thing that 
needs the attention of management 
in the textile industry is a reaily 
adequate training program—and I 
mean a down-to-earth, honest-to- 
goodness, scientifically-developed, 
and consistently and persistently- 
administered training program, a 
training program simple enough 
for everyone, yet adequate to the 
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Part of the group at the Georgia Operating Executives meeting 


needs and requirements of every 
job to be done in a cotton mill. 
Such a training program should be 
applicable without exception to 
every new employee and every 
employee on a new job, from 
sweeper to overseer. It is the 
height of extravagance and folly 
to neglect this business of train- 
ing in an industry where so much 
depends upon the understanding 
and skill of the worker. It is foolish 
to take anything for granted, but 
wise to spend time enough and ef- 
fort enough to be sure that every 
workman knows what he is to do, 
why it is to be done, and how to do 
it in the most efficient manner. 

The end sought—efficient and 
profitable operation on the part of 
the employee—is good and will be 
secured only when induction and 
training are given their proper 
place in the whole scheme of tex- 
tile manufacturing. Let us recog- 
nize once and for all that induction 
and training are not new-fangled 
ideas to be tolerated under abnor- 
mal conditions. They are vital fac- 
tors in the field of good human 
relations between labor and man- 
agement, and they will spell the 
difference in the long run between 
profit and loss. 


Courtesy an Effective Tool 


Now let us look at some addi- 
tional and very essential elements 
in management’s proper contribu- 
tion in this field. Let me mention 
courtesy. I am sure that each one 
of you likes to be treated in a gen- 
tlemanly manner. I know that you 
appreciate being spoken to cour- 
teously. I am confident you un- 
derstand that courtesy is some- 
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thing which every employee should 
be accorded, even though he be 
lacking in courtesy himself. Cour- 
tesy is the mark of a gentleman 
and can be a most effective tool 
when used by a superior, especially 
in dealing with a subordinate. It 
costs nothing but pays handsome- 
ly. Remember that if you resent 
harsh language and a cutting tone, 
the other fellow does too. As a su- 
pervisor, you are obligated ines- 
capably to treat those under your 
supervision with utmost courtesy 
and consideration. Such treatment 
will undoubtedly contribute much 
to the improvement of relation- 
ships between the supervisor and 
the supervised. 

Courtesy should be _ practiced 
even when it becomes necessary 
for an employee to be discharged. 
If the point is reached where it ap- 
pears that the best interests of both 
the company and the employee 
would be served by letting the 
worker go, then the supervisor will 
do himself and the company credit 
by maintaining an attitude and 
tone of utmost courtesy in the sep- 
aration interview. He will thus dig- 
nify himself in his position of au- 
thority, and the result is bound to 
be a heightening of respect for him 
on the part of the employee. 

When changes are to be made in 
the working schedule, or in the 
type of work, or any other change, 
they should be explained fully and 
understandably to each employee 
who is to be affected by the pro- 
posed changes. There is a natural 
reluctance toward making any al- 
teration in the established routine 
of our lives, and this point has an 
important bearing on the satisfac- 


tion and efficiency of workers. It 
needs no further elaboration in this 
discussion, but should receive care- 
ful attention by every supervisor. 


Like Treatment for All 


If we expect employees to have 
confidence in and respect for man- 
agement, it is obvious that the 
spirit and practice of absolute fair- 
ness must characterize our dealings 
with and treatment of them in ev- 
ery respect. There must be like 
treatment for all—no partiality or 
favoritism either because of who 
is involved or because of the im- 
portance of the job. 

Let me illustrate. There is the 
common custom of sending out 
workers who have stayed away 
from their jobs without permission. 
Some jobs, such as sweeping, are 
not so directly related to produc- 
tion as others, such as doffing, 
weaving, etc. A sweeper who has 
been absent without excuse is 
penalized by being sent out when 
he returns to work. However, a 
doffer or a weaver may be out also 
without excuse, but when he re- 
turns, there is such a scarcity of 
these more highly skilled workmen 
that he is not sent out but merely 
given a verbal reprimand, and that 
not too seriously. Such differences 
in the treatment of various em- 
ployees is bound to result in a 
feeling of dissatisfaction and a loss 
of faith in management. If there 
is a rule, and there should be, rel- 
ative to penalties for unexcused 
absence from work, the rules 
should be fairly and impartially 
applied, irrespective of what indi- 
viduals or jobs are involved. 

I make this statement more em- 
phatic with reference to jobs. Fair- 
ness and impartiality are absolute- 
ly indispensable in winning and 
retaining the respect and confi- 
dence of employees and in main- 
taining the kind of relationship 
that should exist between employer 
and employee. The supervisor can 
be as firm as the Rock of Gibraltar 
in his position of responsibility, but 
he could and should be as fair and 
impartial as the Goddess of Justice, 
as courteous and considerate as 
Lord Chesterfield himself. It will 
pay! Ke 
Another contribution that man- [7 


(Continued on page 97) 
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Adjustment Problems of 


Returning Veterans 














Instruction in new job meth- 

ods is of first importance in 

orienting veterans returning 
to the textile industry. 











Article Two of a Series 


IN THE FIRST article in this se- 

ries on the re-employment 
and rehabilitation of veterans, the 
focus of attention was on physical 
handicaps. Two of the four main 
steps in the veteran program were 
considered: (1) detailed job an- 
alyses and breakdowns in terms 
of physical and environmental re- 
strictions; (2) placement with due 
regard for physical handicaps, but 
with equal emphasis on individual 
abilities and desires. 

In this article, the adjustment 
problems of all veterans, whether 
visibly handicapped or not, are to 
be discussed, with emphasis on the 
nature of the adjustment difficul- 
ties to be expected; methods of 
meeting these in dealing with the 
veterans; education of the super- 
visory force; and follow-up. 

Replies from the textile mills 
Surveyed by COTTON indicate that 
the majority are already giving se- 
rious consideration to the problem 


By 8S. W. Sewell 


of the returning men. It was point- 
ed out that considerable change in 
attitude may be expected from 
men who left jobs as card hands 
or doffers in the mill and devel- 
oped into top sergeants in the 
army—as from men who have had 
training in mechanics and devel- 
oped increased skills. As one exec- 
utive expressed it, “It may be their 
attitude has changed so that they 
want the superintendent’s job.”’ 


Need for Cooperation 
from Supervision 


Also emphasized was that how- 
ever fine a program may be de- 
vised, it will stand or fall in pro- 
portion to the cooperation it re- 
ceives from supervision. One mill 
man said, “It is within the sphere 
of the personnel department to 
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formulate an adequate pre-employ- 
ment program and also to deter- 
mine what happens to the man aft- 
er he goes into any department. 
This is our chief concern, and no 
program can be successful without 
the cooperation of departmental 
supervision. Through interviews 
we try to find out as much as pos- 
sible about the person’s activities 
while in the service, and both over- 
seer and ‘*nmediate supervision are 
advised vu: any information that 
may be useful to the rehabilitation 
of such a person. 

“In order to be prepared for the 
successful accomplishment of such 
a placement, the personnel depart- 
ment, through the Foremen’s Club, 
has held two conferences with su- 
pervision. This was done on a vol- 
untary basis and was well at- 
tended. At these meetings we em- 
phasized the importance of special 
consideration to these returning 
veterans and that no program 
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ings, etc. These types of jobs are, 
of course, known to supervisory 
personnel now, but it is believed — 
that preparation of such a list will | 
be helpful in permitting more ef- | 
ficient handling of this problem.” 
Several replies emphasized the | 
importance of personal counseling i 


CONFIDENTIAL EMPLOYERS RATING CARD 
to 
SERVICEMEN’S PERSONNEL OFFICE 


NOTE: In rating this man, please compare him with other men 
that are doing satisfactory work in the same kind of job. 


Date 









































Name of Employee Dept. 
Kind of Job for veterans who may have devel-_ | 
PERSONAL TRAITS oped emotional or nervous diffi- | 
; (check one) culties as a result of the abnormal] 
Cooperation eR ET SR pwede cs! the 
Adabtability elt): Average............... Poor been living. One said, “Returning 
nee — oe ES henge someon veterans are interviewed by our 
Satesoet in Work Good —_Aneeane Peak personnel director, employment 
Quality of Work Done ee Average a ‘ manager, and counselor. Purpose of 
gs gg oaher Geod. oe = the interview is to determine at- 
Willingness to Take and Obey go y : titude and aptitudes, to influence 
Orders Promptly GOO... oenene Average Poor attitudes if possible, and to make 


proper placement, particularly of 
disabled veterans. In addition to 
this, the counselor tries to assist 
in readjustment to work, to help 
with personal problems, and to of- 
fer assistance in matters of ration- 
ing, veterans administration, Red 
Cross, and other contacts.” 
Another stated, “Every return- 
ing veteran is officially welcomed 
by a representative of management 
and is then personally escorted to 


Give your reason why this man was dissatisfied with his work and why 
he could not perform the job assigned to him: 


Number of times Terminated and Reason for Each Termination: 


Remarks or Suggestions: 





Name of Person Doing the Rating 











One of many forms devised by Cannon Mills to facilitate placement 
and adjustment of veterans. The overseer makes a report to the Serv- 
iceman’s Personnel Office after each Ist, 3rd. and 6th week. 





could be successful without their 
help. Every step taken by our de- 
partment was thoroughly’ ex- 
plained. We believe that super- 
vision should know what is being 
done before the veteran is greeted 
by the department.” 

Another said, “We have had a 
few already to return, and these 
men have been given special con- 
sideration and different jobs to 
those they formerly held, if this 
was requested. We realize that it 
will require some time for these 
men returning from the services 
to become adjusted to the jobs at 
home, and we are trying to im- 
press on our foremen the necessity 
for taking this into consideration 
in their dealings with these veter- 
ans. Our present employment man- 
ager is a discharged veteran, and 
we feel that his experience will 
be helpful to us in dealing with the 
returning men.” 


Placement and Counseling 


Summarizing the placement 
problem of the disabled veteran, 
as discussed in the preceding ar- 
ticle, was this reply, “We tenta- 
tively plan to compile a list of 
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jobs to be distributed to overseers 
and personnel men which will in- 
dicate jobs which may be suitable 
for such disabled veterans. These 
brief job descriptions will probably 
indicate whether the job requires 
standing, walking, lifting, steady 
nerves, whether in noisy surround- 





the employment office, where a 
private desk has been established 
for special interviews. We encour- 
age the veteran to talk about his 
experiences, which gives us much 
helpful information about his im- 
proved skills, attitudes, and other 
factors which aid us in placing him 


A. J. Christensen, employment manager, Riverside & Dan River Cotton 
Mills, interviews each veteran on his army training and job desires. 
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on his former job or a better one 
if he is qualified. A complete ob- 
servation is made of the veteran’s 
discharge and also his Army Sep- 
aration Qualification Record. Thése 
forms should facilitate intelligent 
placement.” 

Judging from the replies re- 
ceived, the majority of the mills 
to date are still in the process of 
forming tentative plans and gen- 
eral policies. Two which have 
worked out detailed programs, 
however, are Cannon Mills Com- 
pany, Kannapolis, North Carolina, 
and Riverside and Dan River Cot- 
ton Mills, Danville, Virginia. 


Program at Cannon Mills 


At Cannon Mills a special “‘Serv- 
icemen’s Personnel Department” 
has been set up with offices in 
Room 213, Professional Building, 
Kannapolis. Headed by Capt. J. 
Harry Cannon, an ex-service man 
himself, this department has the 
two-fold purpose of aiding job 
placement and re-adjustment. The 
card which the veterans receive. 
telling them about this service. 
reads: 

“Primarily, this office assists ex- 
servicemen who were former em- 
ployees in securing suitable em- 
ployment in the various Cannon 
Mills; however, the Servicemen’s 
Personnel Office will be glad to as- 
sist you in securing hospitalization, 
vocational and rehabilitation bene- 
fits, and any other benefits to 
which you are entitled from the 
Government or Veteran’s Admin- 
istration. As an ex-serviceman, it 
is your privilege to call on this 
office when you have a problem 
that deserves attention.” 

When a veteran comes in for a 
job, he is requested to fill out both 
the regular company application 
form and the “Veteran’s Service 
Record.” A green form is used to 
denote a former employee and a 
yellow form to denote one making 
application for the first time. The 
Veteran’s Service Record provides 
such information as date of en- 
listment, date of discharge, where 
last employed. before entering 
service, physical disability, and 
whether or not the last held job is 
desired. 

The veteran is welcomed back to 
the company, acquainted with the 
company’s re-employment policy, 





Supervisors of the Riverside Division, Riverside & Dan River Cot- 
ton Mills, Danville, Va., learn details of the veterans’ program. 


and interviewed in detail as to his 
experience in military service, the 
type of work he desires and is 
qualified to perform. Should he in- 
dicate a desire to return to his for- 
mer job, he is examined by the 
company physician, and if he is 
physically qualified, his applica- 
tion is turned over to his former 
department head. An _ official 
“Company Work Card” then noti- 
fies him when to report to work 
on his former job. If he has no 
physical disability, he is thereafter 
allowed the privilege of free 
transfer from one job to another, 
provided the facts in the case war- 
rant a change and it is felt that he 
himself will be benefitted. 


Physical Appraisal 


Should the veteran not be physi- 
cally qualified to perform the du- 
ties of his former job, he is ques- 
tioned as to the type of work he 
would like to do, and an appraisal 
is made by the company physician 
of his physical capacities and the 
conditions under which he should 
work. This appraisal is checked 
against the physical demands and 
environmental analyses which 
have been made of the various jobs 
in each department, and when all 
records are complete on the vet- 
eran’s limitations, his previous ex- 
perience, his likes and dislikes, he 
is acquainted with the several or 
more jobs he will be able to per- 
form with his handicap. He then 
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makes his choice, aided by the 
Servicemen’s Personnel Depart- 
ment. 


Regular Follow-Up Periods 


A follow-up is made on each 
veteran at the end of one week, 
three weeks, and six weeks. This 
information is sent to the Serv- 
icemen’s Personnel Department by 
the overseer or foreman on a form 
specially provided for the pur- 
pose. Also, should a veteran decide 
for himself that he is unable to 
perform a specific job, he is in- 
structed to report this to his over- 
seer or to the Servicemen’s Per- 
sonnel Department. Then another 
physical examination is made by 
the company physician, and further 
facts about his adjustment are as- 
certained to determine whether or 
not transfer to another job is ad- 
visable. 

The aim of this specially created 
department at Cannon Mills is to 
give each serviceman personal, in- 
dividual attention. Here in a sep- 
arate office, to which only veter- 
ans come and only veterans’ prob- 
lems are considered, the returning 
men are much more likely to come 
with their personal difficulties 
than to the necessarily crowded 
and busy offices of the general 
personnel and employment manag- 
ers. And perhaps of most impor- 
tance is having a man in charge 
who knows from personal experi- 
ence something of their adjustment 
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difficulties—a man who can listen 
sympathetically without asking too 
many questions and who can look 
at a veteran’s problems, as it were, 
from the inside out. 


Riverside and Dan River 


At Riverside and Dan River 
Mills, the personnel department, 
headed by director W. D. Vincent, 
has drawn up a detailed and work- 
able set of instructions for use in 
administering the veteran pro- 
gram. It covers nearly all aspects 
of the diversified problem and may 
be outlined as follows: 


I. Over-all Estimate of Jobs Need- 
ed for Veterans. 


A. Make a simple digest of the 
law in regard to re-employ- 
ment of veterans and publish 
it in “Contact,” the company 
paper sent to veterans. 

B. Make a survey to determine 
how many employees in the 
armed services plan to come 
back to their old jobs or oth- 
er work at Riverside & Dan 
River more suited to their 
new capabilities and inter- 
ests. Send a personal letter 
to employees in service, en- 
closing the questionnaire. 

C. Study the prewar structure 
of each department. Taking 
the “Contact” list of veterans, 
determine as nearly as pos- 
sible the number of employ- 
ees now in service to whom 
the company is legally obli- 
gated to provide the old job 
or one of “like seniority, sta- 
tus, and pay.” List the num- 
ber of jobs on each shift in 
each department which 
would have to be provided if 
every veteran entitled to re- 
employment under Section 8 
came back and demanded his 
old job or one of “like seniori- 
ty, status, and pay” (For ex- 
ample, in 4-a Weave—so 
many weavers, sO many 
smash hands, so many cloth 
doffers, so many battery 
hands, so many loom-fixers, 
sO Many sweepers ahd clean- 
ers, etc. on each shift.) Where 
possible, try to identify the 
original job with the original 
holder and earmark that job 
—or one like it—for the orig- 
inal holder if he is a veteran 


entitled to re-employment 
under Section 8. 


. Compile and classify ques- 


tionnaire replies. Segregate 
those expressing desire to re- 
turn to old job in the same 
department and give careful 
study to those expressing de- 
sire for other jobs in other 
departments. 


E. Compare “C” and “D” in an 


effort to arrive at a realistic 
estimate of the postwar em- 
ployment situation when the 
full impact of demobilization 
is realized. 


II. Application to Individual Serv- 
icemen 


A. When a serviceman has indi- 


C. 


cated that he expects to re- 
turn to Riverside and Dan 
River Cotton Mills after the 
war, prepare a seniority card; 
mark it conspicuously with a 
distinguishing mark; and file 
it by department according 
to seniority. (This should 
show at a glance the number 
of servicemen who expect to 
return to any given depart- 
ment and where they will 
range in seniority with other 
employees.) 

Follow up these men at the 
end of each six months to 
bring estimates up to date on 
their current plans. When it 
is found that a man has been 
killed, or has been discharged 
from the army and taken oth- 
er employment, drop him 
from the seniority file as well 
as from the list of veterans 
to whom the company is le- 
gally obligated to give em- 
ployment. 

List on each veteran’s card 
any specialized training he 
has been given in the various 
army schools—also jobs for 
which his service training 
may have fitted him. Keep 
these cards up-to-date 
through semi-annual ques- 
tionnaires. 


III. Survey of potential jobs for 


the handicapped. 


A. Get from the training depart- 


B. 


ment an analysis of each job 
in each department to deter- 
mine which can be performed 
with what disabilities. 

Use this information to es- 
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tablish lists of occupations 
which are suitable for per- 
sons with various defects and 
to appraise the employment 
possibilities of each job ap- 
plicant. 


IV. Training 
A. Gear training courses specifi- 


cally for returning service- 
men and re-training courses 
to teach new production 
methods where necessary. 


B. Where training or re-train- 


ing is indicated for individual 
veterans, adapt the program 
to the specific need. 


C. Try to bring about full co- 


operation between the veter- 
an and any training oppor- 
tunities which may be offered 
by the Veterans Rehabilita- 
tion Bureau or other state 
and local agencies. 


V. Re-Employment Procedure 
A. Have a friendly, 


informal 
chat with the veteran in the 
first pre-employment inter- 
view, try to make him feel 
welcome and confident that 
his personal problems will 
be given individual attention. 
Discuss what training he has 
had in service which may 
have a bearing on his job as- 
signment and what type of 
work he would like to do. 
Discuss whether he wants to 
return to his former job, or 
if there is some other type 
of work in which he is 
more interested or better 
qualified to handle. Review 
his “Separation Qualifica- 
tion Record.” 


B. Arrange for the veteran’s 


physical examination and se- 
lected aptitude tests designed 
for the placement of handi- 
capped men. 


C. Discuss physical examination 


and test findings with the 
examiner. If the case re- 
quires any special considera- 
tion, discuss the matter fully 
with the overseer before the 
veteran is sent to the depart- 
ment. 


. Have a second pre-employ- 


ment interview with the vet- 
eran. At this time, include 
a frank and realistic discus- 
sion of any potential prob- 
lems revealed in the initial 


(Continued on page 146) 
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The Place of Wartime Developments in 


Peacetime Textile Machinery 


By Albert Palmer* 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Worcester, Mass. 


IN DISCUSSIONS of postwar planning, the peacetime use of the war- 

time developments of science and industry are stressed. Enthusias- 
ic speakers describe the wonderful equipment, materials, and processes 
that will be available and create the impression that we are about to 
see revolutionary changes in both capital and consumer goods. No one 
denies that astounding results have been achieved, many of them by 
individuals and organizations to whom the fields of wartime endeavor 
were entirely unfamiliar. We all have learned much, and we expect to 
learn more when information which is now withheld can be released 
for public consumption. We expect to use our knowledge in the im- 
provement of the products that we manufacture. 


New ideas and products are and 
will be available. But they cannot 
be put into use as readily as the av- 
erage postwar planner would lead us 
to believe. The gap between their use 
in the equipment of war and their 
use in the equipment of peace must 
be bridged. There is no short cut. It 
cannot be jumped. It must be crossed 
on a structure of engineering study 
and thought. Much time and effort 
will be involved. Changes will come, 
but they will come slowly. Some will 
be effected immediately after the 
war; the majority will not. 


Determining Whether a New Idea 
is Worthy of Consideration 


Every new idea that is proposed 
for textile machinery must pass a 
rigid examination. First, it must be 
studied to show that its use is prac- 
tical and feasible from the engineer- 
ing standpoint. Second, its effect on 
the price of the machine must be de- 
termined. Third, its justification in 
the light of the resulting price must 
be proved. 

A new idea is worthy of considera- 
tion when it: 

1. Increases the speed of a ma- 
chine. 

2. Increases the continuity of its 
operation. 

3. Decreases the work of the op- 
erator. 

4. Decreases the cost of mainte- 
nance. 








*From paper presented before The Textile 
Society of Canada, Montreal, Quebec, No 
vember 25. 


9. Improves the quality of the fab- 
ric produced. 

6. Improves the appearance and 
utility of the machine. 


Methods of Approach 


In endeavoring to use new ideas, 
the average manufacturer starts with 
no information, except the generali- 
zations of postwar planners, unless 
he happens to have had first-hand 
experience through his own efforts. 
In some way he must learn what the 
new developments are and how they 
are used. Several avenues are open 
to him. He can review all the new 


patents that are issued. He can sub- 
scribe to some of the engineering 
services that make a specialty of re- 
porting all the new equipment, ma- 
terials, and processes. He can visit 
all the exhibits and expositions that 
might have new products. He can 
follow the transactions of engineering 
and scientific organizations. He can 
bring new men into his organization, 
either by hiring them outright or by 
engaging them on an advisory basis. 
He can consult other manufacturing 
concerns to which his attention has 
been called. 

There are two general methods of 
approach. One is to hunt at random 
for new ideas, with the hope of run- 
ning across something that might be 
used. The other is to define problems 
that exist, list the possible solutions, 
determine the most promising solu- 
tions, and concentrate on them until 
the answer is found. Both methods 
have a place in any development pro- 
gram. The former may lead to im- 
provements accidentally. The latter, 
however, with a-definite objective and 
with organized and planned effort, is 
more productive of results. 

A good illustration of random hunt- 
ing is the search for new material that 
might have a place in the construction 
of a loom. There is a long list, among 





A still camera and the power stroboscope are used in a typical set-up 
for studying the flight of a shuttle. 
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them aluminum, magnesium, iron and 
steel alloys, glass, compounds for im- 
pregnating wood, and a host of plas- 
tics. To give some idea of the task 
that is involved in investigating them, 
let us consider a few examples. 
One of the most frequently men- 
tioned new materials is magnesium. 
For war purposes, the productive ca- 
pacity for making it has increased 
enormously. The companies produc- 
ing it predict that, after the war, it 
will be put to many uses and are 
aiding the textile machinery manu- 
facturers to find means for incor- 
porating it in their equipment. 


Lightness of Magnesium 


The principal advantage of magne- 
sium is its lightness. It is about 66 
per cent as heavy as aluminum and 
24 per cent as heavy as iron or steel. 
It can be cast, extruded, forged, and 
pressed into almost any shape that 
is wanted. At first glance, it appears 
to be desirable for moving parts or 
items like warp beams that must be 
handled frequently in the mills. 

As a matter of fact, magnesium has 
been under consideration by the tex- 
tile machinery industry for a long 
time. In 1934 we tried to make pick- 
ing sweep arms and pickers for looms 
of it. Later, various lay parts were 
tried. 

There are certain offsetting dis- 
advantages of magnesium. Its modu- 
lus of elasticity is only 22 per cent 
that of steel. For this reason a mag- 
nesium part, to have the same stiff- 
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ness as the steel part which it re- 
places, must have a much larger 
cross-section. If the space is avail- 
able and if the magnesium bar is 
enough better than the steel bar to 
justify the increased cost, the sub- 
stitution is warranted. 

As a substitute for cast iron, mag- 
nesium is more promising. Although 
it has only one-half the tensile yield- 
strength of cast iron, it is so much 
better in shock resistance that it 
probably can be used in many places 
to reduce the weight of a given part 
to one-half or one-third its weight 
in cast iron. The chief question to be 
settled, aside from other physical con- 
siderations, is whether the cost is 
justified. Magnesium castings at pres- 
ent on a pound basis cost anywhere 
from 10 to 20 times as much as grey 
iron castings. 


Problems with Magnesium 


Where a large amount of machin- 
ing must be done, the use of mag- 
nesium results in a saving. For ex- 
ample, because of the high speed at 
which magnesium can be machined, 
the time for turning the face of a 
beam flange is only 25 per cent of the 
time required for the same operation 
with cast iron. This advantage, how- 
ever, is offset by other problems. If 
holes are to be tapped in magnesium 
for screw threads, the length of the 
thread must be at least twice the 
length of the thread in a similar cast 
iron part. Magnesium is relatively 
soft and must be protected against 





Test set-up for power analysis of a loom, using the recording oscil- 


lograph to examine the momentary power demands of the component 
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mechanisms throughout the operating cycle of the loom. 













wear by steel coverings, inserts, or 
liners. Similarly, it must be protect- 
ed against galvanic corrosion when 
it comes in contact with other met- 
als. Allowance must be made for ex- 
pansion and contraction under vary- 
ing conditions of temperature. In the 
fabrication of textiles, it is undesir- 
able for certain parts because it will 
smudge the fabric. 


Magnesium undoubtedly can be 
used to some extent in textile ma- 
chinery. Its introduction is not a 
matter of direct substitution. Design 
changes will be necessary. After 
that, the question must be answered: 
“Do the advantages of magnesium 
justify the increased cost of the ma- 
chine?” Perhaps its suppliers will set- 
tle the matter by reducing the cost 
of the material. 


The Place of Plastics 


We have heard much about plas- 
tics and have become familiar with 
them through their increasing use in 
every day objects. For this reason we 
all are interested in them. 

A short time ago a member of our 
organization had an idea that, because 
valve wheels for battleships are made 
of plastics, we might adopt the same 
material for handwheels on looms. 
A company which manufactures large 
quantities of valve wheels was ap- 
proached. At the outset we were told 
that we must spend $3500 for a mold. 
Then we were, after much figuring, 
offered the handwheel at a price 
which was about 50 per cent more 
than the cost of the pressed steel 
wheel that we are using. There was 
some saving in weight, but there was 
a grave question concerning the serv- 
iceability of the plastic product. 
Naturally, under these circumstances, 
we did not carry the matter further. 
Eventually the problem was solved 
by making the handwheel of ply- 
wood, fitted with a cast iron hub and 
a steel rim. The saving in both weight 
and cost was considerable. 


Another attempt was made to use 
plastics in the case of sheaves for 
loom dobbies. These ordinarily are 
made of wood. Several manufacturers 
—with our assistance—have endeav- 
ored to make a plastic substitute. The 
lowest price that we have been quot- 
ed for a product that would give rea- 
sonable service is double the price at 
which we sell the wooden sheaves. 
Despite this higher cost and despite 
the trouble that the plastic sheaves 
have given by chipping, a few mills 
are using them. 

Attempts have been made to fab- 
ricate pickers of plastic materials. 
We worked for several years with one 
manufacturer to develop one but had 
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Left, a shuttle photographed by fast camera; even an exposure of 1/1250 second is not fast 
enough, for in that time the shuttle has traveled about 12 inch. Right, the same shuttle pho- 
tographed with the power stroboscope; here the exposure is made in a burst of light equal 
in intensity to about two million watts of incandescent light lasting for 1/100,000 second. 


no success. The material would not 
stand the shock load and went to 
pieces after a few thousand picks. 
The only substitute for rawhide and 
leather which shows promise at pres- 
ent is the rubber impregnated ma- 
terial which is being molded into 
pickers by a western manufacturer. 

The chief drawback of plastics, 
aside from their physical character- 
istics, is the high die- or mold-cost. 
It is inconsequential on things like 
combs, tooth-brushes, and other ar- 
ticles which are made in tremen- 
dous volume. But on textile machin- 
ery, the story is different. In many 
cases the cost of the dies and molds 
is not justified by the relatively small 
quantity of parts used. As time goes 
on, however, we hope that some 
method will be found to overcome 
this difficulty. 


The Picking Motion Problem 


The most intriguing problem that 
the loom builders have tried to solve 
to date is the improvement of the 
picking motion, by which the shuttle 
is thrown across a loom. To those 
who are not familiar with the tex- 
tile industry and the attempts that 
have been made to perfect it, the 
mechanism seems crude. It is the first 
part of a loom that is pointed out as 
one that should receive engineering 
treatment. The immediate reaction 
of everybody who sees it for the 
first time is that he could build a 
much better one himself—that the 
textile industry has been decidedly 
backward in not producing something 
that is more in keeping with the 
scientific design of other types of 
machinery. 

A review of United States patents 
issued since 1850 shows that approx- 
imately 1400 have been granted on 


this mechanism alone. They cover 
arrangements that operate on various 
principles. Roughly grouped, they 
can be described as pneumatic, elec- 
tric, and mechanical. Almost every 
conceivable type of application is in- 
cluded. Some of them have failed; 
some have proved desirable for spe- 
cial purposes; some have performed 
in a remarkable manner. But not one 
of the inventions has become a wor- 
thy successor to the picking motion 
in general use throughout the textile 
industry. 

The fact that so many inventors 
have failed to realize their ambition 
immediately raises the question, 
“Why?” The answer is twofold— 
practicability and cost. 

A recent attempt on the part of an 
engineer and a professor of electrical 
engineering to make an electric pick- 
ing-motion illustrates the point. They 
devised a shuttle which is equipped 
with a metal fin on the bottom. This 
projects toward the fell of the cloth 
and passes between the poles of elec- 
tromagnets in the shuttle boxes. The 
electromagnets are wound like the 
field of an induction motor; in fact, 
the arrangement is not unlike an in- 
duction motor cut and rolled out flat, 
so that the magnetic field, instead of 
rotating around the axis of the motor 
shaft, continually moves laterally 
from the outside of the shuttle boxes 
toward the center of the loom. The 
traveling magnetic field induces a 
back electromotive force in the fin 
which, acting as the rotor of the in- 
duction motor, gives motion to the 
shuttle. 

This electric picking motion is ar- 
ranged so that the shuttle is thrown 
from one box to the other by the 
traveling field produced by an alter- 
nating-current circuit. The receiving 
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box is connected in a direct current 
circuit and has a stationary field that 
checks the shuttle and brings it to 
rest in the final position determined 
by the strength of the stationary 
field. A system of contacts then re- 
verses the connectiors so that the 
windings of the box which has just 
received the shuttle are in the alter- 
nating-current circuit and those of the 
box from which the shuttle came are 
in the direct-current circuit. 

The loom operates very quietly and 
nicely, at about one-half the speed of 
the conventional loom, but has sev- 
eral limitations. The windings of the 
flat motors correspond to those of an 
induction motor, which is larger than 
the motor generally used to drive the 
whole loom, including the picking 
mechanism. Their size and electrical 
characteristics would make the cost 
of power appreciable. The equipment 
would cost several times as much as 
the conventional cam-operated pick- 
ing mechanism. Furthermore, it 
would introduce difficulties when ap- 
plied to box looms and to automatic 
looms of all types. Just how a multi- 
shuttle loom could be made with all 
the field windings, and how an auto- 
matic loom could be operated with a 
fin on the bottom of the shuttle, is 
a question. 

As we see the problem of the 
picking motion, there is only one ap- 
proach to a possible solution: first, 
to learn all we can about it; second, 
to investigate all the possible solu- 
tions; third, to concentrate on those 
that hold the most promise. 

In this endeavor we have been en- 
gaged in the accumulation of data 
for a number of years. Our first step 
was to make quantitative measure- 
ments relative to shuttle flight, such 
as the following: 
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1. Weight of the shuttle. 

2. Time available for the accelera- 
tion of the shuttle. 

3. Distance in which the shuttle 
must be accelerated. 

4. Velocity of the shuttle required 
to carry it across the loom. 

9. Distance traveled by the shut- 
tle. 

6. Time available for the shuttle 
to pass from one side of the loom to 
the other. 

7. Loss in shuttle velocity during 
flight. 

8. Residual velocity at the end of 
flight. 

9. Time available for stopping the 
shuttle. 

10. Distance in which the shuttle 
must be stopped. 


Studying the Picking Motion 
with High-Speed Photography 


Our first attempts to obtain this 
information were not very success- 
ful. We were able to check our mathe- 
matical calculations only roughly un- 
til we applied the technique of high 
speed photcgraphy, of which Prof. H. 
E. Edgerton, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, was the pio- 
neer. Now, however, we are com- 
pletely equipped with high-speed 
cameras and all the electrical equip- 
ment that goes with them—all de- 
signed and built by us, with the ad- 
vice of Prof. Edgerton and other 
qualified engineers. With the infor- 
mation which we have accumulated, 
we are in a position to investigate 
the various ways in which a shuttle 
may be propelled. 

So far, we have discussed the pick- 
ing problem with experts in electric, 
hydraulic, pneumatic, and mechanical 
equipment that might lend itself to 
this mechanism. Frankly, we have 
not determined yet which general 
method offers the most promise. Ev- 
erybody agrees that, although the 
matter seems simple on the surface, 
there are many difficulties to over- 
come, primarily because of the large 
amount of power that must be made 
available in a very short interval of 
time. From the electrical standpoint, 
for example, the inherent time lag 
in building up a magnetic field of 
sufficient intensity and the short 
time that is available for doing so 
virtually eliminate that solution, at 
least until the effect of inductance 
which is present in any circuit in- 
volving windings of motors and sole- 
noids can be overcome. 

The field of hydraulics looks in- 
teresting. We have had meetings 
with several manufacturers who spe- 
cialize in drives for machine tools and 
who, during the war, have developed 
many marvelous controls and drives 
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for aircraft and ordnance equipment. 
Recently, the vice-president and di- 
rector of engineering of one of these 
companies spent a day with us. He 
gave a great deal of thought to the 
facts that we presented to him and 
then wrote a report to his associates. 
He expressed the thought that hy- 
draulic principles might be applied 
to a loom but stated that, in his opin- 
ion, the cost of the necessary equip- 
ment would make it prohibitive, par- 
ticularly when he could not see that 
it would accomplish anything beyond 
the operating results that now are 
obtained from mechanical devices. 
His final comment was: “One of the 
most important points to be consid- 
ered in possible hydraulic mechan- 
isms for looms is the very low selling 
price of the entire loom, considering 
its complication and high state of de- 
velopment. A loom which I saw in 
operation is sold for somewhat less 
than $1000. From its general appear- 
ance and the mechanism involved, I 
would have thought $3000 a low 
price.” 

The significance of this statement 
is emphasized by a proposal that we 
had from another company which 
went to the trouble of designing a 
hydraulic picking mechanism for a 
loom. They quoted a price of around 
$600 for the parts. We sell the whole 
machine complete with its present 
picking motion for about $900—and 
it runs as fast as it would with the 
proposed hydraulic picking motion. 

These experiences make the en- 
deavor to solve the picking problem 
a bit discouraging. Perhaps we shall 
fail in our purpose, as others have. 
However, we do not believe that we 
shall fail entirely, because an organ- 
ized, logical approach cannot fail to 
realize something that will be an im- 
provement. 


Overload on Motors 


A considerable amount of progress 
has been made in the improvement of 
other loom mechanisms. Increasing 
speed prompted this work. Motors be- 
came overheated; clutches wore; stop 
motions and brakes became inade- 
quate. For several years the loom 
builders and the two principal sup- 
pliers of loom motors could not un- 
derstand what was causing these 
troubles. Motors, that by laboratory 
tests had enough electrical capacity 
to carry the loom load shown by re- 
cording wattmeters, proved to be in- 
adequate because they overheated. 
This fact led to a detailed examina- 
tion of the situation by means of the 
recording oscillograph. Some of the 
results were described fully by 
Messrs. E. S. Lammers and C. G. Vei- 
nott, of the Westinghouse Electric & 


Manufacturing Company, in the No- 
vember 1941 issue of CoTTon. Briefly 
stated, they show that the load im- 
posed on a motor by a loom is not a 
steady one, but widely fluctuating, 
with both positive and negative power 
peaks, some of which on the ordinary 
cotton or rayon loom amount mo- 
mentarily to as high as three horse- 
power. 


Flywheel Effect Studied 


As the result of these electrical 
analyses, the motor manufacturers 
and the loom builders have been 
studying the flywheel effect and 
electrical slip in motors in relation 
to the flywheel effect of the moving 
parts of looms. We have dismantled 
our looms, have measured the fly- 
wheel effect of the moving parts, and 
have determined other important 
data, such as the weight of these 
parts, their center of mass, and their 
radius of gyration about some fixed 
center. We also have determined the 
velocity of the parts during the com- 
plete operating cycle of the loom. 
From these data we not only have 
been able to determine the required 
capacity of motors and clutches, but 
also the amount of energy that must 
be dissipated by brakes and stop mo- 
tions when the loom is to be stopped. 
Already these facts have been uti- 
lized. Postwar loom drives and mo- 
tors will be better than those that 
are in use. 


The Field of Electronics 


One last important subject should 
be included here: the field of elec- 
tronics. Much has been said about the 
possibilities of devices that employ 
electronic tubes, particularly those 
that include the phototube or electric 
eye. Ever since the doors in the Penn- 
sylvania Station in New York were 
arranged to be opened when passen- 
gers interrupted a beam of light, ev- 
ery textile man who has_ passed 
through the station has thought to 
himself, ‘““Why can’t we use that on 
our machinery?” Some of us did try, 
but did not accomplish much because 
the first photoelectric relays were too 
slow. Thanks to electrical engineers 
and scientists, that situation has 
changed. Electronic relays now are 
available that are fast enough to be 
used on loom mechanisms such as 
stop motions and filling detectors. 
But still they are not applicable in all 
cases, not because of any fault in 
them, but because of the inherent 
characteristics of the electrical ap- 
paratus with which they are used. 

Fundamentally, an electronic tube 
is a device for controlling the flow of 
current through a circuit. It will 
“turn on” a source of power in a small 
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fraction of a second in response to a 
very weak signal. That part of the 
device is excellent. The difficulty 
arises when we try to convert the 
power which has been “turned on” 
into usable mechanical energy for 
the purpose of applying a brake, 
changing a bobbin, or actuating a 
clutch. To do this sort of work, a 
magnetic field must be created as, 
for instance, in a solenoid. 
Electricity unhampered will travel 
at approximately the speed of light, 
but when it is introduced into the 


windings of a coil it becomes in- 
volved with something that electrical 
engineers call “inductance.” The ef- 
fect is similar to that produced by the 
inertia of mass in a mechanical sys- 
tem. Perhaps it can be overcome, but 
at the moment, inductance causes 
electrical circuits to be too slow for 
some of the operations which now are 
performed mechanically on looms. 
Gradually the difficulties which 
hamper the use of new devices and 
materials in textile machinery will 
be overcome by changes in them and 


in the machines to which they are 
applied. The general adoption of any 
resulting combination will depend 
upon the degree to which the result- 
ing price is justified by the resulting 
performance. 

Regardless of the outcome, much 
time, effort, and expense will be in- 
volved in reaching decisions—all of 
which leads to the conclusion that, 
though wartime developments have a 
place in peacetime textile machinery, 
they will not be available to the mills 
just as soon as hostilities cease. 





Human Relations 
(Continued from page 88) 


agement must make to the im- 
provement of human relations is 
patient, sympathetic, and under- 
standing handling of grievances, 
no matter how insignificant or un- 
warranted they may appear to be. 
When a person makes a complaint, 
at least he feels that there is some 
justifiable reason for it. Smart 
supervisors will listen patiently 
and try earnestly to see the mat- 
ter through the eyes of the one 
making the request or complaint. 
And he will take time to make 
clear a valid reason for denying 
the request should it not be feas- 
ible to grant it. 

Finally I would suggest that a 
definite and systematic plan for 
recognition of tenure of service be 
worked out in every company. 
Commendation and expressions of 
appreciation go a long way in sat- 
isfying one of the basic desires of 
man in every walk of life. When 
a worker does even reasonably 
well, compliment him. Don’t let 
your personal contacts be too in- 
frequent. If it is necessary to cor- 
rect or reprimand an employee, 
first try to find something for 
which to commend him. Such a 
procedure makes a good back- 
ground for effective correction. 

You are the men who have the 
greatest responsibilities and the 
most challenging opportunities in 
the field of human relations. You 
are the ones who translate your 
company’s policies into your deal- 
ings with those who work under 
you. To them you are the voice of 
management, and to them you rep- 
resent the policies and attitudes of 
the company. You have done a 
fine job so far, but let me chal- 
lenge you to again review careful- 
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ly your own attitudes and prac- 
tices, so that each of you can deter- 
mine to make your full contribu- 
tion to the constant improvement 
now in process. 

— 


Meeting of Operating 
Executives of Georgia 


The Textile Operating Executives 
of Georgia met in Atlanta at the 
Georgia School of Technology on No- 
vember 25 and heard addresses by T. 
M. Forbes, T. H. Quigley, and H. Gra- 


dy Bradshaw (see page 87). Col 
Blake R. Van Leer told of plans for 
enlarging the scope of the work in 
the textile school at Georgia Tech. 


New officers elected for the coming 
year are: general chairman, S. W. 
Hempstead, general manager, Martha 
Mills, Silvertown; and vice general 
chairman, Floyd B. Watson, superin- 
tendent, Thomaston Cotton MiAills, 
Griffin. Robert W. Philip, president 
and executive director, Callaway In- 
stitute, Inc., was reelected secretary 
and treasurer, 
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Drawn for Christian Science Monitor by Henry Boltinoff. 


“She’s been with us for 60 years! Stubbornest individual I ever met!” 
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The Robot in Industry 


By W. M. MeLaurine 


Secretary-Treasurer, American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


WEBSTER’S dictionary says that 
a robot is “an automaton 
manufactured by Rossum in Carel 
Kapek’s play, R. U. R., having im- 
mense strength but no feelings, 
hence an efficient worker devoid 
of feelings; a mechanical contriv- 
ance which performs functions 
with almost human intelligence.” 
One night, about two years ago, 
I was in New York and witnessed 
a stage presentation of this play 
by Kapek. Space forbids a de- 
tailed account of the play other 
than, as time and talent perfected 
these robots, created to do the 
work of human hands, they be- 
came more and more proficient 
and efficient until they finally 
came to life and destroyed those 
who had made them and those who 
had made their use necessary. 


In the world war now raging, 
we are constantly reading about 
robots and their deadly uses. They 
are mechanical contrivances de- 
void of feelings and used to sup- 
plant manpower. They are destruc- 
tive to society and, when once re- 
leased, cannot be recalled from 
their deadly mission. 


We are thoroughly familiar 
with automatic machines which 
furnish the goods for society’s use. 
The tendency is for machines to 
become more automatic and more 
efficient. During these days, as the 
problem of cotton is being studied 
in Congress, already the question 
of mechanized farming has en- 
tered the discussion. Tractors, big 
plows, mechanical choppers and 
pickers are coming into the pic- 
ture on big farms. Social and eco- 
nomic problems will be the result. 
Truly, an economic struggle is on 
which will extend its influences 
into powerful social forces. 


These statements are not made 
with the idea of finding fault with 
scientific progress, but to point to 
certain factors, having social im- 
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plications, that make such prog- 
ress necessary. Mass production 
is our ideal. Our economy is based 
on producing great quantities of 
goods and materials as cheaply as 
possible. 

Human labor enters the picture 
and says that it will produce only 
so much and must have a speci- 
fied wage; it becomes arrogant at 
times and careless. It forgets its 
obligation in the social and eco- 
nomic world. Conflicts and chaos 
arise, and then the scientists be- 
gin working to remove as much of 
human labor as possible and to 
make the machine automatic. The 
robot begins to grow, and some 
idleness in industrial employment 
shows up temporarily, but our his- 
tory indicates that it is always off- 
set by growth in other industries 
or services resulting from such 
scientific developments. 


Labor has failed to see its obli- 
gation to itself and to society. It 
has failed to see that it is helping 
to build the robot that may ulti- 
mately destroy it. 


Management has a part in con- 
tributing to the growth of the ro- 
bot. Too often it has regarded unit 
costs exclusively. In hastening its 
product through scientific routes 
to the consumer, it has failed to 
observe that articles are produced 
for consumption by people who 
have little purchasing power. The 
humanics of industry are often of 
such a nature as to produce a men- 
tal condition in the worker’s mind 
that tends to increase the unit cost 
of articles rather than reduce it. 
Goods produced for consumers who 
have no purchasing power are of 
no value. Employment at wages 
fair to employers and employees, 
and in working conditions such as 
are conducive to cooperative action 
and profit for all, are essential in 
our social and economic society. 

This idea being discussed may 












seem remote from reality, but such 
is not the case. No one can com- 
mit an individual act that will not 
influence some other individual or 
group. There is no such thing as 
economic or social isolation. 


Labor and management have an 
inescapable social responsibility. 
People must be able to maintain 
and enjoy self-respect. They must 
respect others both socially and 
economically. We must not make it 
necessary for society to be served 
by robots. We must not let robots 
make slaves of society. 

Prevention of this does not come 
within the responsibility of either 
management or labor alone. It lies 
in the realm of both. An ignorant, 
uneducated, or indifferent society 
can contribute to mechanization 
and demoralization. In this artifi- 
cial and mechanized world in 
which we live, mankind is the im- 
portant factor, and it refuses to be 
mechanized. 

Regardless of environment or 
conditions, humanity remains hu- 
manity and acts as humanity un- 
til its philosophy and mental con- 
cepts become so distorted and un- 
natural that they go berserk. Self- 
respect and self-preservation are 
two of the strongest motives of 
mankind. Robots have no motives, 
no feelings, and yet they can in- 
duce terrific resentments. 

There is now a great struggle, in 
many places, between labor and 
management. In the postwar 
world, this struggle possibly will 
not be lessened under present 
ideals. Now is the time for labor 
and management to become more 
cooperative, more tolerant and 
more appreciative of their comple- 
mentary relationships in this busy 
world. They can never be other- 
wise than necessary each for the 
other. 

As we look toward the eastern 
sun of the new day of peace, labor 
and management must stand with 
locked arms and united purposes. 
Jobs for all, at reasonable wages, 
for an honest day’s work, must be 
a part of their thinking. 
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“Free Goods” Prospects 
Regarded as Dubious 


As the end of the year 1944 ap- 
proached, the prospect for unrated 
or “free” goods until well into 1945 
appeared very dubious. Early in De- 
cember, reports were that the dor- 
mant condition in carded-yarn fab- 
rics would soon be broken by trans- 
actions through the first quarter of 
this year. Hailed as a stimulating fac- 
tor was receipt by mills of directions 
by WPB for its third infants’- and 
children’s-wear program. 

This, however, only intensified the 
situation for goods outside those of 
high rating, and it was indicated that 
such a condition would obtain at least 
through March. Only 40,000,000 yards 
were involved in the WPB directive, 
but the total loomed larger by com- 
pression into about a two months’ 
period, with deliveries to be complet- 
ed by February 15. 

Another major task imposed on the 
industry was the mid-December call 
for 65,000,000 yards a month of cot- 
ton duck for Army needs. This meant 
diversion of looms from other badly 
needed materials and was said to put 
the cotton textile industry on the 
spot. Thus, late in 1944, the mills 
were up against new problems of 
conversion for war purposes, rather 
than looking toward reconversion to 
normal production. 


Long-Range Matters 
Before the Industry 


While the war has assumed an al- 
most interminable aspect, industrial 
interests cannot but consider the long- 
range and eventual postwar condi- 
tions. The subcommittee on postwar 
planning of the House Agricultural 
Committee brought this matter to the 
forefront in cotton when it ‘called a 
first hearing early in December of 
representatives of the growers, ship- 
pers, mills, and allied agencies for 
consideration of legislation necessary 
to place the industry in a strong po- 
sition for the future. 

Hearings called by the Congres- 
sional committee give tacit recogni- 
tion of the importance of cotton, in 
its ramified sense, to the economy of 
the whole country. They also point 
to the essential oneness of the indus- 
try, from cotton growing to the dis- 
tribution of manufactured goods. A 


program designed to reconcile diver- 
gent tendencies between any and all 
the groups would obviously be of un- 
told benefit. 

Such a program will be more than 
ever necessary in the future, since 
cotton no longer is in an impregnable 
position among the textiles. “Cotton 
is king,” but synthetics are no hum- 
ble subjects and would not be bash- 
ful about someday seeking to usurp 
the textile throne. Some still belittle 
this threat, but cotton manufacturers 
over a wide area have not been heed- 
less of rayons but have been adopt- 
ing it to an important degree. 


OPA Pricing Policy 
Remains in Dispute 


In its start on final repricing of 
cotton textiles to reflect parity for 
raw cotton, the OPA advanced ceil- 
ings by 9.18 per cent for terry cloth 
products, huck and crash towels, and 
corded napkins, effective December 
4. In so doing, the OPA applied the 
“net worth” formula, thus keeping in 
dispute the questions of pricing poli- 
cy and its extension beyond the au- 
thority granted to the government 
agency by Congress. 

OPA cited its policy issues in grant- 


ing these ceiling advances, and tex- 
tile men immediately challenged the 
agency with a determination to force 
through its “net worth” formula with- 
out regard to facts presented by the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., in a 
brief last August. For one thing, the 
OPA cited the period 1936-39 as “rep- 
resentative of the recent peacetime 
experience of the cotton textile indus- 
try,” in €ontrast to the Institute’s 
finding. 

In its brief, the Institute showed 
that earnings of 1936-1939 were only 
38 per cent of the pre-depression pe- 
riod, contrasted with substantially 100 
per cent recovery in aggregate earn- 
ings of manufacturing companies. 
Cotton textile earnings on _ sales 
amounted to only 2.75 per cent, or 
less than one-half the rate in manu- 
facturing generally. 


While giving consideration to post- 
war matters, with Congressional aid, 
the cotton textile industry still finds 
itself at loggerheads with another 
government agency. It is hard to see 
how the government can contribute 
more to sending forth the industry 
into the postwar era than by a co- 
operative policy on pricing to ensure 
financial stability for the mills. 
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“Hey Sook, that’s not what I meant by ‘Use psychology on him!’ ” 
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COTTON manufacturers ended the 

year 1944 with military produc- 
tion dominating their plans. Early in 
December the broadening program 
for military requirements was cited 
as the only important development 
in fine goods, which are the lines to 
which New England mills lean, ex- 
cept as the war conditions’ have 
changed their production. 

By mid-December it was stated that 
much of what the Army required for 
the first quarter of this year in fine 
cotton goods was promised. A num- 
ber of cloths, however, remained to 
be fully contracted to the extent of 
the procurement planned. 

Speeding up of the war had a re- 
newed disturbing effect upon produc- 
tion and selling for civilian account. 
December business in combed goods 
ran in lots of a few thousand yards, 
mostly staple lines out of stock. A 
minor turnover was reported in fancy 
weaves, including colored-yarn goods, 
plain, jacquard, and dobby styles. 

Mill men were greatly concerned 
over the prospect of civilian supplies 
in fine rayon goods. With weaving of 
rayon a prominent part of the cotton 
textile industry in New England to- 
day, this was a serious matter for the 
district. The first two months of 1945 
threaten to be the tightest ever known 
in woven rayons for the regular 
trade. 


Mills Looking te Active 
Future in Manufacturing 


Active business for the cotton mills 
for the remainder of the war period 
and a considerable time thereafter 





December 18, 1944 
Postwar Test 


COTTON may well provide the test 

of the postwar economic policy 
that will be pursued by the United 
States, says the Journal of Com- 
merce in a recent editorial. If this 
vital commodity is to be pegged in- 
definitely at a high price, more and 
more government controls over this, 
and eventually over competing in- 
dustries, will become necessary. On 
the other hand, if the price of cot- 
ton is permitted to return gradually 
to an economic level, so as to make 
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New England Mill Situation 


was forecast recently by C. F. 
Broughton, president and treasurer of 
the Wamsutta Mills, New Bedford. 

Concurrently, the Kendall Com- 
pany, of Boston, was planning a long- 
range program and held a week-long 
conference between local plant offi- 
cials and sales representatives from 
all over the country. New product 
developments for postwar and a pro- 
gram to meet heightened competition 
were highlights of the conference. 

Whether these new products are 
strictly cotton is not known at the 
moment, but previously in this col- 
umn it was stated that the incursions 
of rayon manufacture into the field 
of cotton was a feature brought into 
the limelight during 1944. In Decem- 
ber, this was emphatically to the 
fore from the movement to establish 
a “New England Synthetic Fiber 
Foundation.” 

Behind this movement were heads 
of some companies well Known for- 
merly in cotton manufacture. The 
foundation was established at the re- 
quest of Harry H. Burton, vice-presi- 
dent, Lonsdale Co.; John R. Craw- 
ford, president, Manville-Jenckes 
Corp.; A. Livingston Kelley, chair- 
man of executive committee, United 
States Finishing Co.; Royal Little, 
president, Textron, Inc.; Gilbert Ver- 
ney, president, Verney Mills, Inc. 

An important future for synthetics 
in New England is seen by the pro- 
moters of this foundation. Their pur- 
pose is to promote study, research, 
and training in manufacture, process- 
ing, styling and design in the field of 
synthetic fibers and blends. 


possible the elimination of controls 
over the production and the market- 
ing of the fiber, it will be strong evi- 
dence that the nation wants to re- 
tain a free competitive economy. 


Special interest attaches, there- 
fore, to the hearings before a sub- 
committee of the House Agricultural 
Committee. This subcommittee on 
postwar planning is seeking to frame 
a legislative program for cotton in 
the postwar period. Every branch of 
the industry—growers, shippers, the 
exchanges, mills and distributors— 
was scheduled to present its views 
and remedial proposals. 


Cotton is a test of postwar eco- 
nomic policy, particularly because of 
its political position. It is by far the 
largest crop grown in the United 
States, as measured by value. The 
cotton manufacturing industry is one 
of the largest employers of labor in 
the country. Grown in the South, 
cotton’s future is of particular im- 
portance to a large group of legisla- 
tors of the party that has been in 
power for the past twelve years. The 
marketing of cotton has been sub- 
jected to more and more drastic 
control in response to political pres- 
sure to secure a higher price for 
growers. 

But an artificially high price for 
cotton gives only illusory prosperity 
to cotton farmers in the long run. 
Foreign markets will be lost, unless 
the government pays out larger and 
larger subsidies that will become 
more and more difficult to defend 
politically. Domestic demand will 
contract as synthetic fibers compete 
on a price basis. Instead of adjust- 
ing themselves gradually to new eco- 
nomic conditions through diversifica- 
tion of agriculture and through in- 
dustrialization, southern farmers will 
be called upon to do so abruptly, 
with inevitable disaster, when it be- 
comes evident that the high pegged- 
price can no longer be maintained. 

The subcommittee of the House 
faces a real opportunity to benefit 
the cotton farmers, and the nation 
as a whole, by formulating a pro- 
gram for a gradual return to a free 
market for cotton, with the funda- 
mental advantages this entails, when 
the war ends. 


Export Subsidy 


Export-subsidy payments on cot- 
ton and wheat have aroused hostility 
even among Officials of the War Food 
Administration, sponsor of the pro- 
gram. Looking on export subsidies 
as a contradiction to the announced 
policy of international cooperation in 
bringing about orderly world trade, 
these officials label the program a 
possible trouble-maker and a stum- 
bling block in the way of any per- 
manent solution to the problems of 
agricultural exports. 

A new publication of the Agricul- 
ture Department’s Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, in discussing 
foreign trade, says that export sub- 
sidies, though designed to increase 
exports, “may easily have the oppo- 
site effect.” It adds that govern- 
ments usually counter such subsidy 
programs by countervailing duties 
and lower import quotas, with the 
result that, “instead of a gain in the 
volume of world trade, export sub- 
sidies may result in a loss.” 
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AMERICAN MONORAIL 
AUTOMATIC CLEANERS 
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LET an American MonoRail Engineer 
tell you the complete story of controlled 
Cyclonic Cleaning. Write for copy of 
the new 24 page book explaining many 
cost saving advantages. 
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So ee ee : ]. Automatic Cleaning over 
seen eras _s - sie ie winders, twisters, spoolers 
and warpers produces 
cleaner yarn with less 
breakage and stoppage on 








the looms. 


2. Controlled downward 
swirl of the air currents 
prevenis blowing of lint 
from one machine to an- 
other during cleaning. 


















3. Automatic devices can be 
installed to reduce clean- 
ing velocity while blower 
—— over idle renee 
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- American MonoRai! 




















Cleaners can be assem- 
bled by mounting the 
blower’ as a trailer, in a 
variety of arrangements to 
overcome unusually low 
ceiling conditions at no 
extra cost. 
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Tax Relief 


Tax relief for individuals and cor- 
porations is unlikely before 1946, ac- 
cording to a statement in a recent is- 
sue of the Wall Street Journal. 

War spending—now at the rate of 
$98 billion a year—will decrease be- 
fore then. It will dip some when 
Germany falls, but will continue to 
exceed receipts from present taxes 
until Japan’s defeat. The time lag 
between production and payment for 
war goods means months before cut- 
backs are fully reflected in financing 
needs. 

The $260 billion national debt limit 
will have to be increased, perhaps to 
$300 billion, to cover borrowing in 
the fourth year of war. But Congress 
will give much thought to postwar 
taxes. And it will be ready to ad- 
just income-tax rates immediately if 
slow reconversion threatens with de- 
fiation. 


Labor Adjustments 


Labor relations in the postwar pe- 
riod will be subjected to a very se- 
vere strain. In the war period, with 
such a demand for labor and prod- 
ucts, wages, hours, and working con- 
ditions have assumed abnormal po- 
sitions — necessary because of the 
unusual times. 

Reduced employment and shorter 
hours of work, made necessary be- 
cause of the gradual elimination of 
overtime and the return of workers 
from war plants to peace plants, 
will likely produce dissatisfaction 
and unrest. Shifts from one job to 
another, or from one shift to an- 
other, will be necessary. 

In many plants, there has been 
much upgrading of employees, due to 
a need for performing tasks requir- 
ing special skill and training. Work- 
ing forces have been expanded, and 
many production workers have been 
advanced to foremen. In both these 
instances, there will be need for 
down grading. 

These problems and many more 
will put pressure on the policies of 
industrial relations that will be dif- 
ficult to solve. Undoubtedly many in- 
dustrial plant managers are now giv- 
ing much thought to their solutions. 
This adjustment must not be made 
arbitrarily and without preparation. 


Lend-Lease 


Lend-lease programs should “end 
with the war,” President Roosevelt 
told Congress recently. His state- 
ment appeared aimed at suggestions 
that some sort of lend-lease assist- 
ance should be continued to Great 
Britain, and possibly other Allied na- 
tions, even after both European and 
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Evelyn McGuire watches rayon tire cord 
feeding into a loom in the new rayon cord 
mill operated by United States Rub Com- 
pany at Scottsville, Va. The looms turn out 
high-stren fabric used in the manufacture 
of heavy-duty synthetic tires for trucks and 
airplanes. 





Pacific conflicts have terminated. 
This declaration of policy was in a 
letter in which the President trans- 
mitted to Congress a detailed report 
of reverse lend-lease from the Brit- 
ish. It showed British nations have 
furnished $3.3 billion worth of goods 
and services for the American war 
effort. U. S. lend-lease aid has 
amounted to $28.8 billion, of which 
$9.3 billion went to the United 
Kingdom. 


Leans Abroad and 
Larger Imports 

A committee of the National Plan- 
ning Association has recommended 
postwar exports of $10 billion a year 
and indicated that the way to do it 
is to increase our imports and our 
loans abroad. The committee also ad- 
vocated a systematic and gradual re- 
duction of tariffs. 

The loan suggested is $3 billion a 
year of long-term American invest- 
ments in foreign countries. These 
loans will continue until American 
imports exceed exports to such an 
extent that loans will not be neces- 
sary and the borrowers will have 
surplus dollars to repay the loan. 

In order to lend foreigners the 
capital to develop their economies 
and pay for American goods, the 
committee recommended: 

1. American support for the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, proposed at the 
Bretton Woods conference last sum- 
mer, and enlargement of this institu- 
tion beyond present plants. 

2. Strengthening of the U. S. 
Export-Import Bank and the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp., so they can 


better underwrite private invest- 
ments abroad. 

3. Establishment of a “foreign in- 
vestment commission” in the govern- 
ment to coordinate information and 
exercise general supervision over 
foreign investments. 

4. Large-scale, long-term govern- 
ment loans to foreign countries when 
private capital can’t be found. 

5. Removal of all “purely nega- 
tive” restrictions on foreign loans, 
such as the Johnson Act. 

6. American support for “an ade- 
quate international exchange stabi- 
lization mechanism.” This. section 
recommends generally a mechanism 
for stabilizing money exchange but 
withholds specific approval of the in- 
ternational monetary fund proposed 
at Bretton Woods. 


Little Steel Formula 


Wage increases will be sparked by 
labor but supported by New Deal 
economists. Roosevelt will break the 
Little Steel Formula before Germany 
falls. He is under political obliga- 
tions to organized labor, and besides, 
the break will harmonize with the 
Administration’s economic policies. 
Already plans for doing this have 
been announced. If these plans are 
executed, the formula can _. be 
breached without any radical change. 

The wage-control formula will be 
breached to permit the equal of over- 
time pay without overtime work. The 
minimum wage, now 40 cents an 
hour, will be boosted to around 65 
cents, perhaps in a WLB textile de- 
cision. 

The object is to maintain mass 
purchasing power and prevent defla- 
tion when war contracts are cut 
back. To make this buying power ef- 
fective, the OPA will try to keep 
prices within 10% of 1942 levels and 
make industry absorb the squeeze. 

Labor agencies will probably be 
reorganized under a strong Secre- 
tary of Labor. 


Guaranteed Annual Wage 


The report from Washington that 
President Roosevelt shortly is ex- 
pected to appoint a committee to 
study the question of a guaranteed 
annual wage should be viewed in 
conjunction with the statement made 
this week by A. J. Altmeyer, chair- 
man of the Social Security Board, 
that legislation would be introduced 
into Congress early next year look- 
ing toward the expansion of Social 
Security coverage. The program con- 
templates federal control of unem- 
ployment, now under the states. 

Instituting of this proposal would 
provide the government with a meth- 
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Fabric, sturdy enough to stand the 
gaff of enormous loads, and waft 
them gently to the ground to supply 
our troops with everything from 
guns to Spam! The famous 


“Continuous Process’’ machines 





of Industrial make super-strength 
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z pun-Lo yarn for this, and many 


other war uses... 





e+.. these very same machines, produce "Fpwnlo yarns 





of the finest denier for all manner of charming underthings, 
| dresses, linings, robes and gowns. (Not much civilian "Fpwnlo 


now—LULncle Sam needs most.) 





| , Jon: uniform to an amazing degree, knot-free, and run efficiently in your mill. 
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od for taking over the obligation of 
an annual wage. The War Labor 
Board has recommended that the 
question be studied on a national 
basis to determine its effect on stabi- 
lizing employment and production. 

The most liberal state unemploy- 
ment benefits now in effect provide 
for payment of $22 a week for twen- 
ty-four weeks. It is reported that the 
objective of the government plan- 
ners is a $30 weekly unemployment 
payment for the same period of time. 
This would cover the normal lay-off 
period in most industries and, at the 
same time, answer the demands of 
the unions for an annual wage. The 
cost under this arrangement would 
be distributed over all wage earners 
and employers instead of against a 
specific pay roll, but how the pro- 
posal is financed does not appear to 
be the point at issue. 


The Cotton Congress 


H. K. Thatcher, executive director 
of the Arkansas Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Commission, recommended 
at the Congressional cotton confer- 
ence that the United States encour- 
age all production of cotton, main- 
tain commodity loans at 90% of 
parity (callable at 100), keep 35% 
of a normal year’s cotton crop as an 
emergency reserve, and adopt “a 
positive and aggressive policy of 
surplus cotton disposal.” 

In a suggested revision for the 
present cotton subsidy program, Mr. 
Thatcher advocated an import duty 
equal to the difference between the 
domestic parity level and the cost 
of imports of all sorts. The money 
collected from such a duty should 
be used to pay exporters the dif- 
ference between the domestic price 
of cotton and the competitive world 
price, he said. Any surplus funds ac- 
cumulating from import duty should 
revert to the United States Treas- 
ury. Any cotton surpluses left after 
such an export program should be 
distributed for relief and sold at dis- 
count to aid new industries. 

The parity formula also should be 
changed, Mr. Thatcher declared, so 
that the 1925-29 period would be 
used as the base, with the commod- 
ity index of 1926 as 100. Provisions 
should also be made, he said, for 
handling perishable commodities and 
minor crops by marketing agree- 
ments with producers. A 35% reserve 
supply of each basic crop should be 
made to take up these surpluses and 
to level off the normal production 
cycle. 

Dr. A. B. Cox, director of the Bu- 
reau of Business Research of the 
University of Texas, recommended 
this four-point program: 
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1. Removal of tariffs and other 
trade restrictions, designed to pro- 
tect the inefficient industry, at least 
to the extent of providing sufficient 
dollar exchange to sell products of 
efficient industries. 

2. Elimination of all artificial bar- 
riers between natural regions in the 
United States which limit competi- 
tion of products and prevent the mi- 
gration or development of new in- 
dustries. 

3. Development of new products, 
new uses for products, and new mar- 
kets. 

4. Assurance to cotton manufac- 
turers that they will be able to buy 
raw cotton at competitive prices. 
This is necessary, Dr. Cox explained, 
“if we are to prevent wholesale sur- 
render or replacement of cotton 
markets to synthetics in the years 
just ahead.” 


Repricing Policy of OPA 


Much confusion now prevails in 
the textile industry on the repricing 
policy of OPA. This agency is con- 
sidering repricing on the basis of 
“the percentage of return on sales” 
or on net worth. 

Last June, when Congress was dis- 
cussing the question of the Stabiliza- 
tion Extension Act, testimony was in- 
troduced by industry representatives 
protesting against the 1936-1939 pe- 
riod which the OPA had been con- 
sidering as a yard stick for deter- 
mining whether maximum price re- 
visions were fair and equitable. 

Congress, in passing the revised 
act, did not write any specific pro- 
hibition against the use of the 1936- 
1939 base period in any form; hence 
the use of the “net worth” formula 
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plant will work on war materials 
for the duration but will switch to 
civilian fabrics after the war. 


BURLINGTON MILLS OF AUSTRALIA, 
Ltp., recently formed by Burlington 
Mills Corp., of North Carolina, to 
weave rayon and other synthetic fi- 
bers in Australia, has taken over 
Tapitex, a going concern which nor- 
mally made decorative fabrics but 
which recently has been manufactur- 
ing blankets and other wool goods 
for war purposes. Announcement of 
the transaction was made by Britt M. 
Armfield, vice-president and a direc- 
tor of Burlington Mills when he re- 
turned from a recent trip to Austra- 
lia. The initial installation will be 
from 200 to 250 looms, though plans 
are for 1,500 looms eventually. The 





for repricing cotton textiles is justi- 
fied by the Washington bureaus, ac- 
cording to recent reports. There is a 
difference in the two methods being 
considered, as was illustrated by the 
studies of the steel industry. 

The steel industry is looking for 
some relief in upward ceiling revi- 
sions following the recent recom- 
mendations of the WLB with respect 
to wages of steel operators. The 
method to be used by OPA in its 
decision will determine the outcome. 

Cost studies on an industry-wide 
basis, it is reported, would show the 
steel companies able to absorb the 
proposed wage increases, while a 
product study basis would reveal the 
need for certain upward ceiling ad- 
justments. 

The textile industry is carefully 
watching this case, because it feels 
that OPA is endeavoring to establish 
a uniform approach to the question 
of repricing. 


Postwar Bonuses 


Postwar bonuses for war workers 
who stick to their jobs were proposed 
to Congress by Lt. Gen. Somervell, 
Chief of the Army Service Forces. 
He coupled his advocacy of such a 
program with a warning that 10,167 
additional workers must be recruited 
this month to keep vital war produc- 
tion gomg. If other means fail, Gen. 
Somervell said, the Army will re- 
new its plea for national service leg- 
islation. At the same time, WPB 
Chairman Krug told a press confer- 
ence he hoped to present to Con- 
gress shortly a concrete plan for of- 
fering inducements to war workers 
to keep them from switching to post- 
war jobs. 





MLS 


Royal Little, president of Textron, 
Inc., has offered to buy—and stock- 
holders owning more than 85 per cent 
of the stock have agreed to sell—the 
Lonsdale Co., Providence, R. I. The 
company operates cotton spinning 
and weaving plants in Blackstone, 
Mass., and Berkeley, R. I., as well as 
the Lincoln Bleachery at Lincoln, 
R. I. No change in operating person- 
nel of the plants is contemplated. The 
puchase is not made for the account 
of Textron, Inc., but for a trust set 
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| announce 

the acquisition of 
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The Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Providence, R. I. 





The Providence plant will 
Operate as a Division of 


the Butterworth Organization 
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up by Mr. Little in June, 1937. 

The plant in Seneca, S. C., former- 
ly owned by Lonsdale, was recently 
sold to Utica & Mohawk Cotton Mills, 
Inc. 


MASSACHUSETTS MOHAIR PLUSH Co., 
of Lowell, Mass., and West Warwick, 
R. I., has purchased the mill build- 
ing and adjoining warehouse in Sal- 
mon Falls, N. H., formerly occupied 
by the Miller-Hermer Shoe Co. Ran- 
dall B. Houghton, vice-president and 
general manager of the Lowell plant, 
will be in charge of operations at the 
New Hampshire plant. 


LEES-COCHRANE Co., INC., is the new 
name, following the merger January 
lst, of Charles P. Cochrane, Inc., and 
its manufacturing affiliate, Blueridge 
Co. of Bridgeport, Pa., and Glasgo, 
Va., respectively. The new firm is a 
subsidiary of James Lees & Sons, 
manufacturers of carpet yarns, as 
were the former companies. No es- 
sential changes in management are 
contemplated. 


Installation of cord twisting ma- 
chinery and looms for weaving rayon 
tire-cord fabric has been completed 
at the plants of AMERICAN VISCOSE 
Corp. at Lewistown, Pa., and Parkers- 
burg, West Va. The equipment was 
installed at the request of the War 
Production Board in order to increase 
production of the rayon tire fabric 
needed for bomber planes, fighter 
planes, army motor vehicles, etc. 


Sam Elias and Morris Russo, op- 
erators of the Colonial Textile Corp., 
New Bedford, Mass., formerly one of 
the many tenants of the Fairhaven 
Mills property in that city, have pur- 
chased the land and all six of the 
buildings comprising the former mill. 
They will continue to occupy one of 
the buildings and plan extensive im- 
provements in the buildings after the 
war. 


ALABAMA MILLs, INc., Birmingham, 
have placed their plant at Jasper, 
Ala., on the market and plan to dis- 
pose of the property at the earliest 
possible date. The plant consists of a 
main two-story building, 107 x 270 
ft., with L-extension, providing about 
65,000 sq. ft. of floor space in all; 
also a warehouse, boiler plant, office 
building, and miscellaneous struc- 
tures. 


R. G. Buser SrtK Corp., Paterson, 
N. J., has acquired the plants and 
business of John C. Wellwood Corp., 
120 West 42nd St., New York, manu- 
facturer of kindred materials, with 
mills at Belvidere, N. J., Norwich, N. 
Y., Murfreesboro and Winchester, 
Tenn. The Buser company will con- 
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tinue operations at all of the acquired 
mills. 


ESMOND BLANKET Co., Lynchburg, 
Va., has leased two large mills in 
Dover, N. H., formerly part of the 
property of Pacific Mills, now owned 
by the city. A branch mill will be 
operated, employing an initial work- 
ing force of 400. The company has 
taken an option to purchase the prop- 
erty at a later date. 


HANNAH PICKETT DYEING & FINISH- 
ING Co., Inc., has been chartered in 
Rockingham, N. C., with capital of 
$500,000. It is to be operated as an 
interest of Hannah Pickett Mills, Inc., 
on dyeing, finishing, and processing. 


Cotp SPRING DYEING & FINISHING 
Co., INc., has been organized in Pater- 
son, N. J., with capital of 1000 shares 
of stock, no par value. A local mill 
will be operated on dyeing, printing, 
and finishing. 


PUTNAM WORSTED MILLS, INc., have 
been recently organized in Putnam, 
Conn., with capital of $100,000. Plans 
are to operate a local mill for the 
manufacture of worsted goods for 
clothing. 


THE BLUE RIDGE TEXTILE Co., Ban- 
gor, Pa., contemplates a half-million- 
dollar addition to its plant after the 
war. Plans are to give employment to 
over a hundred additional people. 


DUNDEE MILLS have awarded a gen- 
eral contract to Newton Coal & Lum- 
ber Co., Griffin, Ga., for a two story- 
addition. It is reported to cost over 
$40,000, with equipment. 


MAX PFEFFER & Son. INc., has been 
organized in Fall River, Mass., with 
capital of $70,000 to manufacture cot- 
ton and woolen goods. Plans are to 
operate a local mill. 


The spinning department of ABBE- 
VILLE MILLs, Abbeville, S. C., was re- 
cently damaged by fire. Official esti- 
mate of the loss has not been an- 
nounced. 


Control of NEWMARKET MANUFAC- 
TURING Co., Lowell, Mass., has been 
sold by American Associates, Inc., 
one of the Royal Little companies, to 
Walter B. Gallant, Clinton C. Grif- 
fith, and Melville Weston, long the 
chief operating executives of the mill. 


CELANESE CORP. OF AMERICA, INC., 
has taken option on a tract of land 
near Bridgewater, Va., for a postwar 
tricot knitting mill. The plant is to 
include several production and op- 
erating buildings, with boiler house, 
to cost in excess of $1,000,000, with 
equipment. 
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Waste Market 





Boston, December 18, 1944 


COTTON WASTES are moving slow- 

ly in a semi-dormant market. 
There is not much complaint from 
the average dealer, who manages to 
pick up sufficient business to keep 
him going. Restrictions are likely to 
be removed in the near future from 
some of the industries which find a 
vital use for cotton waste. At the pres- 
ent time, the only active demand is 
from machiners of wiping wastes, 
who are said to be offered all the 
business they can handle and more, 
for use in the machine industries of 
the country. 

Dealers regard fancy peeler comb- 
er as a good stock to own. Top prices 
are secured on most sales. The out- 
put of comber is said to be less than 
normal, considering the large amount 
of cotton going through the mills. In 
partial explanation, it is said that the 
New England civilian fine-goods 
mills are losing production, while, 
from the military yarn angle, the tre- 
mendous demand for the low-count 
duck yarns leads to a generous waste 
output, but there is no comber used 
in the production of these yarns. 

Good comber, strips, and threads 
are in tight supply because of de- 
creased cotton mill activity. Interest 
in picker and fly is still restricted, 
both by lack of labor and shortage of 
ticking. The abnormally small busi- 
ness in picker and fly is said to be 
due to rapidly dwindling supplies of 
mattress ticking. Available yardage 
is disappearing rapidly. A shortage 
in mattresses, owing to the tight po- 
sition in ticking, suggests continuation 
of an abnormally slow business for 
the several stuffing stocks. In addi- 
tion to lack of ticking, manufacturers 
find great difficulty in obtaining the 
necessary inner-spring mattress coils. 

The waste situation seems to have 
become more complicated by the in- 
sistence of government procurement 
that everything must be pushed aside 
in order to provide for the enormous 
volume of duck yarns, said to be an 
extreme military necessity. Wastes 
of many kinds will come from this 
manufacture, though there will be no 
by-products such as the cotton noil, 
known technically in the trade as 
comber. 

The government has a large carry- 
over of cotton and is disposed to peg 
the selling price at some higher level, 
which would mean all kinds of trou- 
ble for the cotton spinners, whose 
yarns are now held at ceilings, in 
many cases representing a loss rather 
than a profit. Cotton wastes will fol- 
low the fortune of the parent staple, 
and at this time, asking rates of cot- 
ton wastes are said to be in accord 
with the price of the cotton from 
which they originate. 

Civilian consumers have encoun- 
tered another setback as the govern- 
ment, short of its requirements, is 
insisting that its needs be put in first 
place. 
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Petes POPS 


More helpful than ever, now that war deferred main- 
tenance must be reckoned with, Crane complete piping 
materials service simplifies every step of piping re- 
habilitation. One reliable source—your Crane Branch 
or Wholesaler—supplies everything you need, be it a 





applications, the Crane line provides the world’s most 
comprehensive selections. 

One order to Crane covers all your requirements for 
any job. One responsibility for the quality of all parts 
helps assure the best installation. But mainly, by al- 


Piping materials for any system 
eee CRANE supplies them all 


ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY...ONE RESPONSIBILITY FOR ALL MATERIALS 


ways specifying Crane materials, you get full benefit 
of 90 years’ experience in meeting 
industry’s piping needs. Crane Co., 
836 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, 
Illinois. Branches and Wholesalers 
Serving All Industrial Areas 


single fitting or a complete new system. In brass, iron 
and steel materials for all power and process piping 
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| PIPING EQUIPME * 
Fabricated Piping 


Gate Valves Unions 
Globe Valves _ 
Check Valves — 


Pipe Covering 
Pipe Hangers @ 


Separators 


Screwed Fittings nd Supports 
Flanged Fittings 


: Pipe 








ONE STANDARD OF QUALITY 


The same high quality protects every 
part of piping systems when Crane 
materials are used throughout. In 
Crane Steel Gate Valves, for exam- 
ple, straight-through ports permit un- 
restricted flow. Severest line stresses 
are overcome by sound and rugged 
body castings. Smooth operation is 
. maintained by a ball joint type stuff- 
ing gland, strong tee-head disc-stem 
connection, and ample stem bearings. 
Positive seating is assured by extra 
long disc guide ribs. 


Installation in Industrial Power Plant 
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New Orleans, December 16, 1944 


TRADING IN COTTON during the 

past month was at a low ebb, 
and the movement of prices, from day 
to day and from week to week, was 
small. There were many develop- 
ments during this period which should 
have affected values, but somehow 
they had very little effect, and prices, 
as this is written, are but little dif- 
ferent from the quotations prevailing 
at the middle of November. 

The government’s loan and buying 
program has made good progress re- 
cently, but the export program has 
lagged, and sales under the latter now 
amount to only 42,629 bales. 

Farmers are reported selling but 
little cotton, while the movement into 
the loan has increased from week to 
week. The CCC now reports loans on 
1,386,369 bales, while purchases total 
037,438 bales. These figures show that 
the CCC has already acquired 1,923,- 
807 bales. This compares with loans 
on the 1943 crop, to this date, of 2,- 
346,283 bales. A survey made by the 
Wall Street Journal indicates the 
probability that 4,000,000 bales of 
this crop will either go into the loan 
or into the buying program. Last sea- 
son, 3,598,000 bales of the 1943 crop 
went into the loan. This survey also 
indicates that domestic mills and ex- 
porters will soon be dependent upon 
the CCC for supplies. 

The CCC is expected to begin buy- 
ing 750,000 bales for the lend-lease 
program in the near future and is 
only waiting for grades and amounts 
needed by the foreign countries to 
which this cotton will be sent. Pur- 
chases of the CCC are expected to be 
made in the open market. 

There was considerable selling of 
the 1945 crop months following the 
conference of cotton interests ‘at 
Washington, held in the early days of 
December. Most of the cotton-trade 
statements at this conference con- 
demned the present price supporting 
laws now in effect. Many suggested a 
return to the plan which was in force 
in 1935, in accordance with which the 
producer sold his cotton in the open 
market and received from the govern- 
ment the difference between selling 
price and parity. Secretary Wickard 





endorsed this program, as did W. L. 
Clayton, recently nominated by the 
President for Assistant Secretary of 
State. The selling of the distant 
months was based largely on Wick- 
ard’s statement, which some traders 
interpreted as indicating a probable 
change of the administration policy 
towards existing price-supporting 
laws. The 1945 crop months de- 
clined sharply as a result of this sell- 
ing but recovered later when press 
and private reports from Washington 
indicated that there is little or no 
chance of a change in existing price- 
supporting laws until after the war 
in Europe is over. Statements from 
high army and government officials 
indicate that the end of the war is a 
long way off. 

Mr. Clayton, in his statement to the 
Senate Committee considering his 
nomination, stated that, if confirmed, 
he will oppose an export subsidy, 
such as is now in effect, and that he 
is also opposed to “cartels” such as is 
indicated by an international confer- 
ence. He also stated that he is in 
favor of a free market for cotton with 
the government paying the producer 
the difference between his selling 
price and parity. Mr. Clayton ex- 
pressed the opinion that a free mar- 
ket, such as he suggested, might mean 
12 cents for our cotton. 

The Pace Committee, which heard 
the various cotton interests, has not 
formulated its report at this writing, 
and nothing definite is known as to 
what it will recommend. However, 
Senator Bankhead, the author of 
most of the existing price control 
laws, says he will oppose confirma- 
tion of Mr. Clayton and will also op- 
pose efforts of some interests to 
change existing price-control laws. 
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He asserts that the efforts of certain 
interests is aimed to kill farming in 
the southeast and leave cotton pro- 
duction to the Delta and western 
states. 


December was liquidated in an or- 
derly manner and went off the board 
December 15 without affecting other 
months, though there was a sharp 
run-up in New Orleans on the final 
trading. March and May now come 
to the front as the principal trading 
months for the old crops. 


The government’s final estimate of 
the crop showed a small increase but 
had no effect. The yield per acre 
of 295.3 pounds is the largest on rec- 
ord. The final figures are: acreage in 
cultivation, July 1, 20,359,000; aban- 
donment, 1.3 per cent; acreage har- 
vested, 20,098,000; yield per acre, in 
pounds, 295.3; crop in bales of 500 
pounds, 12,359,000; ginned to Decem- 
ber 1, 10,274,385 bales. 


The WPB announces that civilian 
production of cloth will be frozen and 
the entire output of most domestic 
mills and clothing manufacturers di- 
verted to the needs of the Army. Gov- 
ernment and army officials assert 
there is great need for increased pro- 
duction, and mills are being urged to 
do everything they possibly can to 
increase their output. 


Details of the Census Report will 
be found in the accompanying table. 





Hercules Powder Company, Cellulose Prod- 
ucts Department, Wilmington, Del., ‘‘Nitro- 
cellulose—Properties and Uses.’’ 54 pages; 
tables, charts, graphs. 


American Cyanamid Co., Calco Chemical 
Division, Bound Brook, N. J., ‘‘Wool Shrink- 
age Control with Lanaset,’’ technical bulletin 
No. 766. Describes the properties of ‘‘Lana- 
set,’’ recently developed melamine resin, and 
its application for wool shrinkage control 
as a result of mill trials. 


Universal Winding Co., Providence, R. L., 
‘‘Getting the Most from Winding,’’ No. AT 
of a series. Contents: Straight-Belt Drive 
(No. 50 winding machine); Adjustment of 
Traverse Frame Stops (No. 50 winding ma- 
chine); and Sensitive Sizing Gauge (No. 50 
winding machine). 


Leeds & Northrup Company, 4934 Stenton 
Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa., Folder ENT, 
(7-a), a 28-page ‘‘General Catalog’’ issue of 
Modern Precision, Describes the instruments 
for measuring by each of L & N’s_ four 
pyrometric methods: Thermocouple, Rayo- 
tube, Thermohm, and Optical, Charts and 
photographs of equipment for various proc- 
esses. 


Red-Ray Manufacturing Co., 455 West 45th 
St., New York 19, N. Y., illustrated booklet 
describing uses of radiant heat in the tex- 
tile industry. Data on functioning, together 
with figures on fuel consumption and evap- 
orating capacity; also comparison of gas and 
electricity as source of this type of heat. 


E. I du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington 98, Del., Electrochemicals De- 
partment, two-color, 24-page booklet on two 
continuous peroxide bleaching processes. De- 
scribes both oho and pictorially the 
application of the continuous “rope system 
and the continuous ‘‘open-width system. 
Illustrations include installations already in 
operation; ‘‘three-dimensional’’ drawings of 
the steps in the process; and diagrams show- 
ing power, steam, and solution control sys- 
tems. 
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OR YEARS American 
Industry has paid 
tribute to demon rust to 
the tune of $1,000,000,- 
000 a year. Rusting of 
lubricated surfaces has 
been ‘‘put up with’’ as a 
necessary evil. Shell sci- 
entists and engineers, working with steam 
turbine manufacturers, did the ‘‘impossible’’ 
. . . developed a rust-preventive turbine oil. 


Using the wealth of knowledge gained by 
developing and perfecting this oil, Shell’s 
Research Laboratories then focused their 
efforts on developing a similar line of rust- 
preventive oils for general industrial purposes. 
The result is the new Shell Tellus Oils for 
machine lubrication and the new Shell Ensis 
Rust Preventives for coating metals. 


The New Shell Tellus Oils are not designed 
to remove rust. They will not eliminate all 
existing rusting conditions that may be present 
in your machines. But where moisture is a 
factor, the new Shell Tellus Oils, because of 
the special rust-inhibiting qualities built into 
them, afford unequaled protection against the 
formation of rust . . . and without the sacrifice 


SHELL ENSIS Rust Preventive Coatings 
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of other valuable characteristics. They form 
a protective film that coats the metal, making 
it highly resistant to water and moisture. 
They also have superior oxidation stability. 


The New Shell Ensis Rust Preventives cover 
a complete line of oils, coatings and com- 
pounds. They are available in a number of 
grades, designed to give protection against 
the dangers of exposure, which range from 
the extreme effects of rain and snow during 
outdoor storage, to the mild humidity condi- 
tions encountered in the factory between ma- 
chining operations. The protective coatings 
formed by Shell Ensis Rust Preventives 
graduate from the extremely thin, transparent 
oil films that need not be removed, to the 
heavy, abrasion-resistant coatings which will 
withstand severe weathering conditions over 
long periods of time. : 


Call in the Shell man now! After a thor-— 
ough study of your operation he will recom- 
mend the Rust Preventive Product best suited 
to your specific conditions. Write, wire or 
phone Shell Oil Co., Inc., 
50 W. 50th St., New York 
20, N. Y., or 100 Bush St., 


San Francisco 6, Calif. 








TIMELY JVEWS ITEMS 
with a Textile Slant 





WHITIN MACHINE WorKs has an- 
nounced the appointment of BENJa- 
MIN B. PEACOCK as southern agent 
in charge of the Atlanta territory, 














Mr. Peacock 


with offices in Atlanta. Since the 
outbreak of the war, Mr. Peacock has 
been connected with the textile ma- 
chinery branch of the War Produc- 
tion Board in Washington. Prior to 
the war, he had been connected with 
the Charlotte office of Whitin. 


The R. D. HuacuHes Sates Co., 1812 
Main St., Dallas, Texas, has been 
named Arkansas and ‘exas represent- 
ative for the Emmons LOOM HARNESS 
Company. Mr. Hughes will handle the 
complete Emmons line of reeds, flat 
heddles, heddle frames, twine harness, 
J-W textile aprons, and other weave 
room accessories. STORER y Cra, of 
Buenos Aires, has been appointed 
Emmons representative in Argentina 
and Uruguay. 


The sales engineering and develop- 
ment division activities of ALUMINUM 
ComMPANY OF AMERICA are being ex- 
panded with the appointment of three 
men to head up special activities. 
FRANK JARDINE, who has been in 
charge of development work in Cleve- 
land, has been given the title of 
manager of the development division, 
Cleveland branch. JOHN R. WILLARD 
has been placed in charge of the 
sales development division located at 
New Kensington, Pa., and B. J. 
FLETCHER has been appointed chief 
engineer of the New Kensington 
branch. All three will work with 
R. V. Davies, assistant general sales 
manager. 


F. H. Hueues, of Greenville, S. C., 
has recently acquired exclusive sales 
rights in the Carolinas for the prod- 
ucts of WILLIAM Crass & COMPANY, 
Newark, N. J. Mr. Hughes also han- 
dles the sales and service of CARBO- 
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MATIC CORPORATION’S infra-red ray 
generators to the textile industry of 
the Carolinas. 


H. B. HiGcGmIns, president of Pirts- 
BURGH PLATE GLass Co., has been 
elected president also of the Pirts- 
BURGH CORNING Corp. He replaces the 
late H. S. Wherrett. 


ANDREW E. BUCHANAN, JR., has 
been appointed assistant manager of 
the rayon technical division of E. I. 
pU Pont DE Nemours & Co. He suc- 
ceeds Dr. G. W. FILSON, who was ap- 
pointed assistant manager of the ray- 
on division several weeks ago. 


STEIN, HALL & Co., iic., New York, 
manufacturers and distributors of 
starches, gums and dextrines, and 
importers of burlap and other com- 
modities, have announced the election 
of Don M. HAWLEY as vice-president 
in charge of sales for all Stein-Hall 
companies in the country. ROBERT 
M. STEIN has been elected vice-presi- 
dent, and the following assistant 
vice-presidents: L. F. TURNBULL, H. 
R. BARNETT, J. A. LOWANDER, and H. 
M. JOHNSTON. 


DavE W. CHOATE, formerly located 
in Milwaukee, has been named in- 
dustrial manager at Atlanta, Ga., for 
MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR 
CoMPANY and its precision industrial 
instrument division, BROWN INSTRU- 
MENT Co. W. S. RosBarps has been 
named industrial sales engineer of 
the Milwaukee branch, succeeding 
Mr. Choate. 


J. C. THom has been appointed 
manager of sales of WESTVACO CHLO- 
RINE PropuctTs Corp., New York. He 
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Mr. Thom 


was formerly acting manager of sales 
and succeeds the late J. Rivers Ad- 
ams. 


JOHN Srmonpns, formerly an account 
executive at McCann-Erickson Ad- 
vertising Agency, has joined the sales 
promotion department of INTERCHEM- 
ICAL CORPORATION. 





CAPTAIN WARREN C. Coss, formerly 
with ARNOLD HOFFMAN AND Co., INC., 
Charlotte, N. C., and son of W. W. 
Cobb, superintendent, Norris Cotton 
Mills Co., Cateechee, S. C., has re- 
cently been awarded the silver star 
for gallantry in action in Italy. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING 
Co. has purchased Cotton Poisons, 
Inc., of Bryan, Texas, manufacturers 
of calcium arsenate, an insecticide 
used in the control of cotton pests 
such as the bollworm, boll weevil, and 
leaf worm. The newly acquired plant 
will be operated under the control of 
FrED C. SHANEMAN, company vice- 
president. 


J. C. TEBBETTS has been appointed 
manager of the Boston office of 
AMERICAN ANILINE PropuwctTs, INC. 

The Chicago office, under the man- 
agement of E. F. Sm1tH, celebrated its 





Mr. Tebbetts 


25th anniversary recently. At that 
time, Mr. Smith and six other em- 
ployees, who had been with the Chi- 
cago office for 25 years, were pre- 
sented with certificates for gold 
watches. 


The name of KrLtcomMMons CHEMI- 
CALS Corp. has been changed to TEex- 
TILE CHEMICALS CORP. OF RHODE Is- 
LAND. JAMES A. KILCOMMONS has re- 
signed as treasurer and director and 
has ceased being a stockholder of the 
corporation. FRED WELLER has been 
named vice-president and general 
manager. 


H. W. ButTreRwortTH & Sons Com- 
PANY, Philadelphia, has purchased 
Textile Finishing Machinery Com- 
pany, Providence, R. I. The latter 
plant will be operated as a division 
of Butterworth under the manage- 
ment of EDWARD WHARMBY, long as- 
sociated with the purchased firm. 


HAMILTON P. Dunsar, formerly 
with Abbott Machine Co., Wilton, N. 
H., is now traveling representative for 
STANDARD Mitt Suppity Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. He will cover Maine, 
Vermont, New Hampshire, and east- 
ern Massachusetts. 
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Textile Research 
(Continued from page 79) 


same functions were carried on 
within the industry but in sep- 
arate institutions. 


Research Money Must Be 
Patient Money 


Underlying the support given by 
the cotton textile industry to edu- 
cation and research must be sym- 
pathetic understanding of the na- 
ture and complexity of problems 
to be solved. Leaders in the in- 
dustry do not need to be skilled 
research men to realize the vital 
necessity for research, but they 
do need to understand the general 
nature of scientific research and 
to know something about its meth- 
ods. In particular they should know 
that money invested in research, 
as truly as money invested in edu- 
cation, must be patient money. 

Business men are accustomed to 
take risks of loss into account when 
they invest money in manufactur- 
ing or trade. They are likely to for- 
get that there are risks of loss in 
education too, although enlight- 
ened business men are fully aware 
that few investments bring richer 
ultimate returns to mankind than 
money spent wisely in educating 
the young. 

Quick returns are not expected 
from education; funds poured into 
schools and colleges represent pa- 
tient money. But many people ex- 
pect rapid and even miraculous re- 
turns from research money. They 


have read glowing accounts of the | 


miracles achieved by science, but 
these accounts were too often writ- 
ten by journalists whose noses for 
news were sensitive only to re- 
sults, not to methods. 

Actually, research also has its 
risks and losses. Success comes, but 
it comes in essentially the same 
way that it comes in industry, by 
keeping everlastingly at it in spite 
of obstacles and temporary fail- 
ures. For every quick result there 
are many that come only slowly 
and arduously. The cotton textile 
industry must support research 
and doubtless cannot survive with- 
out it; but no industry can suc- 
cessfully support research with 
timid or impatient money. Miracles 
will be achieved in this industry 
as they have in others, but they 
will not be seen immediately. 
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Guaranteed 
TO START A FIRE 
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@The above picture shows pieces of bale ties and tie 
buckles removed from cotton in a large mill by a Dings 
High Intensity Magnet. Records show that nearly 76% of 
opener-picker fires are caused by “foreign substances.” 
The automatic protection of Dings Electromagnets reduced 
the fire incidence in one mill from nearly one per week 
to only five in two years! ... and three of the latter were 
caused by chokes. It will pay you well to install Dings 
Magnets—they are available now. Write today for details. 


NEW CATALOG No. 99 
An 8-page illustrated catalog giving 


complete data including installation dia- 
grams from leading mills. Ask fora copy. 
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DING’S MAGNETIC SEPARATOR CoO. 
s41E. SMITH STREET e MILWAUKEE 7, WISCONSIN 


Established 1899 
Offices in Principal 


World's 7 est Exclusive 
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New Test Clamp Line 
of Trico Fuse Mfg. Co. 


Trico Fuse Manufacturing Com- 
pany has developed a new test 
clamp line, employing heavy jack- 
screw gripping action. It is recom- 
mended for making heavy-duty tem- 
porary connections, motor and me- 
ter testing, jumpers, cable and bus- 





bar taps, battery charging, and other 
purposes. A slight twist of the finger- 
tip safety knob is said to exert suffi- 
cient pressure to carry capacities of 
20 to 350 amperes on constant and 
intermittent duty. 

Solderless lugs provide quick elec- 
trical connections without the use of 
special tools or cutting into wire. 
They are arranged to swivel around 
the clamp, permitting wires and 
cables to hang in a natural position 
after installation. The clamp line is 
available in six sizes to fit across 
ferrule and knife-blade fuse clips, 
switch blades, round or flat bus-bars, 
cables, etc. 


® 


Adhesive Finds Use 
In Picker Sticks 


Announcement that Tego Resin 
Film is now finding wide use in the 
Australian textile industry in the 
bonding of laminated wood for pick- 
er sticks is made by the Resinous 
Products & Chemical Co., Philadel- 
phia. Acute shortages of hickory led 
to the development of the new type 
picker stick, whose service life is re- 
ported to be from 1500 to 2000 con- 
tinuous operating hours. No splitting 
or mechanical failure has occurred 
during the periods of normal opera- 
tion, and the laminated sticks were 
discarded only when completely 
worn out. 

In the manufacture of the new 
sticks, the resin film now being used 
is a special phenol formaldehyde type 
resin. In the bonding operation, wood 
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veneers are permanently fused to- 
gether with the film in a hydraulic 
press under heat and pressure, yield- 
ing plywood which withstands boil- 
ing water, mold, heat, and freezing. 


® 


B. F. Goodrich Makes 
Acid-Proof Apron 


A new heavy-duty, acid-proof 
apron, made with a treated fabric 
combined with a new plastic by a 
special calendering process which 
impregnates the fabric so the product 
is acid-proof throughout has been 
announced by The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 

The apron is made in one size 
only, 35 inches by 47 inches, full. It 
weighs 134 pounds complete with 
sturdy %-inch wide tape, criss-cross 
shoulder design, attached securely 
with reinforced grommets at top and 
side, and with edges hemmed 
throughout. It can be easily washed 
or cleaned without harm to its acid- 
proof qualities. 


7 


Streamlined Model of 
Air Disinfection Unit 


American Sterilizer Company. 
Erie, Pa., has placed on the market 
a new model of its “Hygeaire” unit 
for air disinfection, streamlined for 
more attractive appearance. It em- 
ploys a G.E. germicidal tube to pro- 
ject intensified ultraviolet rays 


across living or working areas about 
eye level. A scientifically designed 
reflector provides both optimum in- 
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tensity and diffusion of the rays that 
are lethal to airborne bacteria. The 
unit may be recessed into the wall or 
suspended from the wall or ceiling. 

Because more than 85% of the 
ultraviolet energy output of this new 
unit is of the germicidal wave 
length (2537 Angstroms), it will as- 
sist industry in combatting absentee- 
ism caused by cross infection in of- 
fices and plants. Distribution is 
through The Graybar Electric Com- 
pany and General Electric Supply 
Corporation. 

e 


Century Electric Announces 
New Explosion-Proof Motor 

Century Electric Company, St. 
Louis, has announced a new explo- 
sion-proof motor for operation in 
ethyl ether vapors (Class I, Group 
Gis 

This motor is constructed to meet 
the specifications of and carry the 
label of Underwriters Laboratories 
Inc. for Class I, Group C installations 
where the surrounding atmosphere is 
charged with ethyl ether vapor. 


* 


New Steamer Prepares 
Cloth for Bleaching 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., has 
developed a steamer which is said to 
prepare any type of cloth for bleach- 
ing in an hour or less, in contrast 
with kier or jig scouring which takes 
from 12 to 20 hours. 

Describing the steamer at the Oc- 
tober 14th meeting of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists, R. L. Carr stated, “Plant 
scale experiments have demonstrated 
that most cloth may be efficiently 
scoured in half an hour, and even 
with heavy cloth, good scouring, 
mote removal, and absorbency may 
be obtained in one caustic steaming 
of not over one hour’s duration. The 
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SYLVANIA SALT 


TURING C PANY 
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MAN UF 





1000 WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO « ST. LOUIS « PITTSBURGH ¢ CINCINNATI «© MINNEAPOLIS + WYANDOTTE « TACOMA 


TO THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY PENN SALT SUPPLIES Caustic Soda + Sodium Hypochlorite * Sulphuric Acid 


Carbon Bisulphide * Hydrogen Peroxide * Soda Ash « Hydrochloric Acid * Ammonium Persulphate * Anhydrous and Aqua Ammonia 
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cloth so obtained is suitable for 
bleaching by any of the processes in 
use or for direct dyeing in any shade 
that normally requires an unbleached 
dye bottom.” 

The steamer consists of a steam- 
tight chamber, with an _ internal 
length of 60 feet and a square cross- 
section large enough to admit the 
widest cloth to be treated. Inside is 
a horizontal belt or conveyor on 
which cloth is carried in open width. 
The cloth travels continuously 
through a hot padder containing the 
scouring solution, then through the 
steamer, and out into a washer. 


The steamer is designed for treat- 
ing cloth of any weight or construc- 
tion, and as it is subjected to neither 
unbalanced tensile nor twisting 
stresses, delicate fabrics can be 
treated without danger of distorting 
the weaves. 

> 


Assembly of Magnifiers 
by R. P. Cargille 
R. P. Cargille has announced the 
assembling of individual wide-field 
magnifiers into one light, portable 
case as an aid for testing and inspec- 
tion. The magnifiers have built-in il- 








NEW DRIP PROOF SLASHER- 


HOOD and EXHAUST 


SYSTEM 


NOW... 





CASE #496 


IT CAN BE TOLD IN A DRAWING. 


These new slasher-hoods isolate slashers so that they may 
be placed in practically any location in your plant. 
® Capture between-cylinder steam. 


© Positive drip control by shingle 
} baffles technique. 


Baffles easily removed 
and panels demountable 
for quick and easy clean- 
ing. 

SEND FOR 


LATEST BULLETIN 
INFORMATION 
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luminating units, operated by battery 
and by electric control. The assembly 
contains 7-power, 20-power, and 40- 





power magnifiers, the 40-power being 
equipped with a 0.001” scale. The set 
is described as useful for inspecting 
spinnerettes as well as for the exami- 
nation of fibers and the inspection of 
finished fabrics. 


2 
Portable Searchlight 


U-C Lite Manufacturing Co. has 
designed a portable electric hand 
searchlight, known as “Big Beam” 
No. 411, to project an intense beam 
of more than 2,500 feet, or by means 
of a snap-on lens, to give the same 
volume of light over a wide area. 
It is powered by a heavy-duty shock- 
proof 6-volt storage battery, re- 
chargeable from any A.C. charger, 
D.C. line, or light plant, without re- 
moval from the container. 

The “Big Beam” is adapted for 
carrying, either by hand or with 
shoulder strap, but it can also be an- 
chored to any flat surface. Other 
models are powered by dry-cell bat- 
teries. 


+ 


Machine for Feeding, 
Cutting and Stacking 


A new patented machine for feed- 
ing, cutting, and stacking towels, nap- 
kins, tablecloths, etc., with woven or 
printed patterns, has recently been 
introduced and placed on the market 
by the Sjostrom Machine Co., Law- 
rence, Mass. 

Most towels and napkins have pat- 
terns either woven-in on the loom or 
printed on the goods, and up to the 
introduction of this new machine, 
each piece had to be cut individually. 

Three electric eyes control the mech- 
anism of the new machine. The op- 
erator stands in one position, the ex- 
act point of cutting is fed by, is cut, 
and the cut pieces continue on con- 
veyor belts and are stacked in even 
bundles of any predetermined number, 
as regulated by an electric counter. 
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Fach KENTEX Apron is 
Precision Gauged — 
And Guaranteed to 
OZo) ob ae) sj 1\ bo Memes 6el--7— 
rsbele Mn Ra A~ 

To SPECIFICATIONS — 
PREVIOUS Shipments — 
And to other Aprons 


In the same shipment. 


KENTEX 7 


APRON 


The familiar KENTEX trade-mark is your 
assurance of an apron made with a rough inside 
finish for better gripping, and a smooth outside 
finish for the smoother flow of yarn. Also—of an 
apron that has been gauge-tested for uniformity 
at every stage of manufacture. 


In spite of wartime shortages of leather, we 
are continuing to supply our trade with aprons 
made of the finest bark-tanned or chrome leather. 


Write for prices and samples of 
KENTEX precision-built aprons. 


EX TILE coman 


EAST POINT, GEORGIA 
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“Not half as many’”’ 


‘Our spinners have very little—or 
no manual cleaning to do” 


‘Parks Traveling Cleaners helped greatly. 
Wouldn’t want to be without them” 


“After installing your Cleaners in spinning, improve- 
ment was noticeable in the weaving. Loom stoppage 
was reduced 32 per cent. 


Outlets in Parks Traveling Cleaners may be 
adjusted. Air streams may be spotted directly 
down, or out. Each side may be adjusted 
independently of the other. 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg, Maes. Charlotte. N. C. 
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S. FRANK JONES has been named 
secretary and assistant treasurer, Cal- 
houn Mills, Calhoun Falls, S. C. He 
succeeds E. M. LANDER, retired, who 
held the position for the past 35 
years. 


E.ty R. CALLAWAY, JR., son of E. R. 
Callaway of Callaway Mills, La 
Grange, Ga., has been promoted from 
captain to major in the United States 





Maj. Callaway 


army. He is serving as contracting 
officer for cotton garments at the 
Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot. 


WILLIAM R. BEvRET has been named 
general manager of the three mills of 
Amoskeag-Lawrence Mills, Inc., Am- 
ory Worsted Mills, Inc., and Kanmak 
Mills, Inc., Manchester, N. H. Mr. 
Beuret comes to Manchester from 
Botany Worsted Mills, Passaic, N. J., 
where he was an executive for the 
past 15 years. 


W. P. NicHOoLson, formerly overseer 
carding and spinning, Norris Cotton 
Mills Co., Cateechee, S. C., is now 
overseer carding, Glenwood Cotton 
Mills, Easley, S. C. He succeeds Jerry 
F. UNDERWOOD, who is now superin- 
tendent, Pickens Mill, Pickens, S. C., 
succeeding J. A. Jewell, resigned. 


WILLIAM H. ENTWISTLE, formerly 
vice-president and general manager, 
has been named president and gen- 
eral manager of Entwistle Manufac- 
turing Company, Rockingham, N. C. 
He succeeds his father, Grorce P. 
ENTWISTLE, who resigned to become 
chairman of the board. 


MaArRK SHARPLES, for the past 15 
years with Heinman & Seidman, New 
York cloth brokers, and at one time 
a designer with the Wamsutta Mills, 
New Bedford, Mass., is now in charge 
of textile analysis and the laboratory 
of Burlington Mills Corp., New York. 
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Capt. ROBERT F. JENKINS, who, un- 
til he joined the army about three 
years ago, was in charge of the chem- 
ical laboratory of Rock Hill Print- 
ing and Finishing Co., Rock Hill, S. 
C., received a shrapnel wound from 
a German 88-millimeter shell on No- 
vember 9 in France. He has been 
awarded the Order of the Purple 
Heart and the Combat Infantryman 
Badge for “exemplary conduct in ac- 
tion.” 


FRANK C. WILLIAMS, vice-president 
and general manager, Roanoke Mills 
Co. and Patterson Mills Co., Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C., has been appointed 
chairman of the Cost Committee of 
the Cotton Textile Institute and a 
member of the executive committee 
of that organization. 


J. WHITNEY BOWEN, who has been 
a director of the Bourne Mills, Fall 
River, Mass., for a number of years, 
is now treasurer, succeeding the late 
PAUL GIFFORD. 


EARL FE. MATHEWSON, formerly 
overseer of spinning and yarn prep- 
aration, Paul Whitin Manufacturing 
Co., Northbridge, Mass., now has a 
similar position with the Blackstone 
branch of the Lonsdale Company, 
North Smithfield, R. I. 


W. Q. Martin, formerly overseer 
of carding, Hickory Spinning Co., 
Hickory, N. C., is now overseer of 
carding, Dacotah Cotton Mills, Inc., 
Lexington, N. C. He succeeds JAMES 
THOMPSON, now with Wennonah Cot- 
ton Mills Co., Lexington. 


FRED V. SMITH, a member of the 
American Association of Textile 
Technologists and formerly techni- 
cian with Arthur Kahn, Inc., New 
York, is now head of the rayon divi- 
sion of A. D. Julliard & Co., Inc., 
succeeding Ernest Pfeiffer, resigned. 


E. R. Hart has been promoted from 
second hand to overseer of weaving, 
Appleton Co., Anderson, S. C. He suc- 
ceeds L. Z. HUMPHRIES, resigned. 
Marvin L. JARRETT, formerly a loom 
fixer, has been promoted to second 
hand. 


R. O. TuTeEN has resigned his po- 
sition as executive secretary of the 
South Carolina Preparedness-for- 
Peace Commission to become office 


manager for Union Bleachery, Green- 
ville, S. C. He succeeds A. D. Ros- 
ISON. 


W. H, Nostett, formerly superin- 
tendent, Ranlo Manufacturing Co., 
Gastonia, N. C., is now superintend- 
ent, Tolar, Hart and Holt Mills, Inc., 
Fayetteville, N. C. 


JOHN Henry, formerly overseer 
carding, Riverside and Dan River 
Cotton Mills, Inc., Riverside division, 
No. 2 plant, is now overseer carding, 
Lakedale Mills, Fayetteville, N. C. 


J. J. Norton, Jr., formerly super- 
intendent, Monarch Mills, Lockhart 
plant, Lockhart, S. C., is now man- 
ager, Gaffney Manufacturing Co., 
Gaffney, S. C. 


CORPORAL CRAYTON O. BLAND, for- 
merly a shuttle filler and weaver with 
Stone Cutter Mills Co., Spindale, N. 
C., is now on duty with school troops 
at a field artillery training center op- 
erated in southwestern China by Y- 
Force Operations Staff. Purpose of the 





Corp. Bland 


center is to teach Chinese units how 
to operate American pack artillery, 
with which they are equipped. 


—~ 
Obituary 


HERMAN WALTER THOMAS, 63, for 
30 years overseer of weaving, The 
Kendall Co., Oakland Plant, Newber- 
ry, S. C., died December 10 at his 
home in Newberry. 


E. F. ReEppDING, sales manager, 
American Yarn and Processing Com- 
pany, Mount Holly, N. C., died De- 
cember 16 in Philadelphia. 


R. C. WATKINS, 46, overseer weav- 
ing, Cliffside Mills, Inc., Cliffside, 
N. C., died suddenly at his home on 
December 6. 


J. H. LAURENS, 51, overseer weav- 
ing, Jackson Mills No. 2, Wellford, 
S. C., died November 30, after a brief 
illness. 


JOHN M. MCALISTER, 56, overseer 
weaving, Equinox Mill, Anderson, S. 
C., died recently. 
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on the VELVET BANDED CONE 


The Sonoco Velvet Banded Cone is a product of evolution 





from the original all-velvet surface originated more than 
twenty years ago. It accomplishes two things: (1) the ten- 
sion surface required for an even primary winding which 
is always the foundation for building a perfectly wound 
cone, and (2) the smooth inbetween surface that insures 


even delivery to the last inch of yarn. 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 
In the hope of helping his brother along, 


"Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 








Is Your Reeord What It Should Be? 


OLD-TIMER is addressing a meeting of over- 
seers and superintendents at the mill of his 
old friend Jim, who persuaded him to attend 
this meeting before going on his annual trip to 
Florida. The December installment included de- 
tails of how Old-Timer was persuaded to attend 
the meeting and the first part of his talk to the 
overseers and superintendents.—The Editor. 


JIM AND I had quite a long talk during the trip up 

here, and I’1l have to give him credit for one or 
two things. He either has about the best set of over- 
seers and superintendents in the country or he is one 
of the smoothest liars I’ve heard talk in a long time. 
As you know, Jim and I worked together for quite 
a number of years, and I am supposed to know which 
of the two I should give credit to. 

No, gentlemen, all joking aside, I know you are 
to be highly congratulated on your records, especially 
during these times when the labor shortage itself has 
been, and continues to be, a headache in itself. Yes, 
you are to be congratulated on your records as com- 
pared with other mills, but are you to be congratu- 
lated on your record as compared with what is pos- 
sible? You know, gentlemen, when a man or a group 
of men knows that they have done a job which is 
somewhat better than their competitors, it usually 
has a rather deteriorating effect upon them. What I 
mean is, they usually feel like resting on their lau- 
rels, or, “We are beating the other fellows, so why 
should we worry?” , 

Let me refer you to one of OLD-TIMER’S axioms. 
He is a firm believer in the axiom which says, “The 
final stage of improvement is never reached in any 
business, nor in any machine, nor in any individual.” 
That is true today, tomorrow, and on and on, in- 
definitely. 

No, gentlemen, although you have made great 
strides, there is still a wide open road ahead of you. 
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Jim tells me, with a great deal of pride, and justly 
so, that you have weavers on 60 and 80 looms on 
heavy pick and sley goods and on 100 looms on light 
pick and sley goods; that you have spinners on 20 
sides, and so on; that you have very high efficiency 


‘throughout all the machinery operations in your 


mills; and that your costs, waste, and seconds are 
entirely satisfactory to the main office. 

Now, as stated before, that is a highly commend- 
able record, but let me ask you a few questions. For 
example, with a spinner on 20 sides, which I suppose 
is close to 2500 spindles, do you realize that those 
spinners are doing most of their work on probably 
not more than 800 or 1,000 spindles, and that the 
other spindles are running right along without any 
attention at all? 

Suppose you give a few spinners a piece of chalk 
and instruct them to put a mark on the top clearer 
above the spindle when an end comes down. My 
prediction is that you will have a surprise coming to 
you at the end of an 8-hour shift to see the large 
number of spindles having no chalk-mark above 
them. Those spindles have run eight hours without 
an end coming down; not just a few.of.the spindles 
a spinner is running, but, by George, a majority of 
them. You have more spindles which,run all day 
without an end coming down than spindles on which 
the spinner works all day. 

Now, I am asking you, do you think that is per- 
fection? Why in Heck can’t you inczease the number 
of spindles which run all day without the end com- 
ing down? The answer is: you certainly can. The idea 
of a spinner doing a whole day’s work on less than 
half the spindles she is running! Gentlemen, I think, 
providing it is a fact in your mill, that is some- 
thing to be ashamed of instead of something you 
expect me to pat you on the back for. And, how 
about this same test on your fly frames, and on your 
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drawing frames and cards? 

I suppose you hang a tag on each loom and ask 
the weaver to mark down the loom stops for broken 
warp-ends for an 8-hour run. When you find out 
that you have looms which will run all day without 
a broken warp-end, I am quite sure you will agree 
with OLD-TIMER’S axiom that the final stage of im- 
provement (or efficiency) is never reached. 

Gentlemen, any man who is responsible for the 


- operation of any kind of machinery should have a 


system which will show him the different things 
about those machines which cause the most stops 


-~and breakdowns, then a system which will give those 


~~ wee 





jobs attention before time for that job to come up 
on that particular machine again. System is the 
foundation for success of any foreman’s work in any 
kind of business, be it merchandising, banking, rail- 
roading, farming, or shining shoes. 

Probably an illustration will make my point 


easier to understand. When OLD-TIMER was given 


his first section of Draper A-Model looms, in a mill 
which installed the second order of automatic looms 
that came South, the head gears (crank shaft gears) 
were very hard to keep tight, and if allowed to run 
slightly loose for some time, the key-ways and keys 
would, of course, become badly worn. There were 
no well equipped machine shops in most cotton mills 
in those days, like you have today, and a fixer had 
to do most all of his own repairing. 

For example, when these key-ways became badly 
worn, we had to cut out shims of tin from old oyster 
cans, sardine cans, or anything we could find, to 
shim the keys; then we would drive the gears on 
by hand. One of these head-gear jobs would some- 
times take an hour or more to fix and get the loom 
back to running. 

OLD-TIMER started inserting the date, with a piece 
of crayon obtained from the picker room, where they 
used different colored crayons to mark laps, inside 
the loose pulley on each loom when he fixed a loose 
head-gear. This finally enabled him to ascertain 
about how long a loom would run until the crank- 
shaft gear would begin to come loose again. 

Suppose this time was 10 weeks (I will not tell 
you the exact time, because you modern loom fixers 
would very likely not believe the old A-Model head 
gears came loose so often). Then 10 weeks into 90 
looms on his section told him he should tighten up 9 
head gears each week in order to get ahead of that 
loose head-gear job. Therefore, every Saturday, aft- 
er stopping time, OLD-TIMER would throw the belts 
off of 9 looms and tighten the head gears firmly. 
By the time he got around to all the looms on the 
section, loose head-gear jobs were greatly reduced, 
and by the time he got around the second time, 
tightening nine tooms each Saturday, the loose head- 
gear jobs were no more a headache. 

Gentlemen, there is the key to all the jobs in a 
cotton mill, or any other kind of business. Get there 
before the jobs calls you. OLD-TIMER carried that idea 
into every job or position he ever had. He knew 
just how much water would evaporate in a fire 
bucket each week, and never was reported, but 
once, by a fire-insurance inspector. System, gentle- 
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men, is the most secure foundation a man can have 
in any line of work. To know just how long you 
should let stop motions run on drawing before they 
need attention is certainly a very simple problem, but 
do you overseers of carding in this room tonight 
know? 

Do you overseers of weaving know how long shut- 
tle springs will run before needing tightening? Do 
you overseers of spinning know how many (on an 
average) ends each of your doffers knock down 
when doffing? 

Oh well, I see Jim looks like he is getting a little 
bored over there. He evidently thinks such ques- 
tions are too simple to amount to much. O. K., Jim, 
I’ll put a few more questions to your men, questions 
even more simple than the ones just asked. Here 
goes: 

This question is to overseers and assistant over- 
seers of weaving. How many inches, feet, or yards 
is it around the reel which the card room uses to 
reel roving? (Silence prevailed). Just hold up your 
hand, gentlemen, when you know the answer. (Still 
no hands went up). O. K. We will ask the overseers 
and assistant overseers of spinning to answer that 
question. One hand is up. All right, Mr. Blank, what 
is your answer? 

“Twelve yards.” 

Yes, 12 yards is the number of yards you reel 
for weighing, but the question is how many inches, 
feet, or yards is it around that reel you use? (No 
answer). 

Jim, your men do not seem to be in much of a 
mood to answer questions tonight. 

All right, we will ask the overseers and assistant 
overseers of weaving and carding a question about 
the spinning room. How many inches, feet, or yards 
is it around the reel which the spinning room uses to 
reel filling and warp yarns to obtain the number of 
the yarn? (Not a hand went up from overseers or 
assistants from the weave room. One second hand 
and one overseer of carding answered correctly. Mr. 
Reader, can you answer these simple questions?) 

I am surprised that a man could work for years 
in a mill where he sees a machine most every day— 
yes, and oftentimes uses that machine—and then 
doesn’t know a darn thing about it? More startling 
than this illustration of asking overseers and assist- 
ants something about the other rooms, OLD-TIMER 
has asked carders that simple question about their 
own reels and found some who did not know. (Mr. 
Reader, suppose you try the questions on some over- 
seers and assistant overseers sometime. Ask some 
textile graduates and see if they know.) 

Another question to you weave room overseers 
and assistants. What hank roving do they make your 
warp and filling of? And what are they drafting on 
spinning? (One overseer knew the hank, but did not 
know anything about the draft.) 

(The reader may think OLD-TIMER was not fair 
in asking weave-room men questions about the card 
room. Maybe so, but he claims that any overseer 
who aspires to be a superintendent should know 
something about the other departments.) 

(To be continued next month) 
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PRECISION sossins 


are designed and built to operate perfectly on all types 
and makes of shuttles. Every bobbin must meet the most 
rigid test before leaving our plant. 


Precision Bobbins must be uniform—must check for bal- 
ance and concentricity of bore and outside diameter. 
Every Precision Bobbin must be precise in every detail. 


NEW ENGLAND 
BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


George M. Hambleton, Gen. Mgr. 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
2406 


Telephone 
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or generations the Textile Industry has operated with practically the 
same fibers, the same machinery, the same finishes, the same fabrics year after year. 
But post-war promises revolutionary changes. We hear talk of new-type looms. . . 
new fibers . . . new synthetic fabrics not woven or knitted . . . washable wool-content 
fabrics . . . new finishes. To remain in the forefront, you need the aid of such 
Textile Tests as: 
e All phases of launderability 








e Mildew-proof qualities of treated fabrics 

© Flameproofing qualities 

* ree of water repellency 

e Color fastness 

e Antiseptic qualities of bacteria resistant 
finishes 





e Degree of yarn shifting in woven fabrics 
@ Flexibility 

e Drape 

e Warmth 

e Wrinkleability 





Write for complete Testing price list now 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, 


HOBOKEN 
MASS 0} 
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Which is Cleaner. 
Viseose or Acetate? 





EDITOR COTTON: 

I would like to get an opinion from an unbiased 
source regarding the cleanliness of viscose low twist 
warp yarn, as received from the rayon manufacturer, 
when compared with acetate warp yarn of a similar 
count. 

For example, the cloths for discharge printing are 
made with viscose warp and filling, whereas regular 
plain crepe or rough crepes would be made with ace- 
tate warp and viscose crepe filling. 

By cleanliness, I have in mind the small nibs, fluff 
balls, and broken filaments that are frequently seen 
in poor warp yarn. I would like to know if, as a gen- 
eral rule, viscose warps are found to be as clean as 
acetate warps. 

CONTRIBUTOR No 7544 





Twist Maltipliers 
for Roving 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I would like to get ideas from other practical card- 
ers as to what twist multipliers they are using in 
making 1.80-hank roving from 1 1/16-inch Strict 
Middling cotton, on 10 x 5 frames; also in making 
1.33-hank roving on the same frames from one-inch 
Middling cotton. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7592 








Answer on Length 
of Picker Lap | 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This is in reply to the question from CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 7579 in the December issue, where he asks about 
the variation and tolerance allowed in the length of 
a picker lap. Just to answer his question in figures, 
without an explanation, would be of very little help. 

To begin with, I think that the average mill man 
is unduly alarmed about the variation in length of 
picker laps; also the variation in the weight of laps. 
I think we should be more concerned about the vari- 
ation in card and drawing sliver. I have found in 
many cases that if proper care is not taken as the lap 








OUR READERS are invited to make use of this sec- 

tion of Cotton" for the discussion of problems 
arising in textile manufacturing or finishing plants 
or for the presentation of new ideas of interest to 
other readers. Questions, answers, or letters need 
not conform to any particular style, as they will 
be properly edited before being published. Names 
or connections of contributors are never used with- 
out permission, each participant being designated 
by a number. 

Upon acceptance for publication, all material 
will be paid for at prel space rates. Corre- 
spondence should be addressed to: Editor "Cotton," 
1020 Grant Building, Atlanta 3, Ga. 





is rolled off for measuring, it can be stretched by 
the handling; but don’t be alarmed, as it is almost 
impossible to roll off two laps exactly alike. 

If, for instance, you take a lap of standard length 
of 160 feet and stay within a range of 158 to 161% 
feet, then you have done a very good job. My opinion 
is that it actually comes off the lap at a much less 
variation, but, as stated, the handling, rolling off, 
etc., could create a variation. 

To my mind, there are three phases that should 
be considered in the variation of laps: the length, 
per cent setbacks, and the variation of the weight per 
yard or per foot. We have always considered that 
laps should be set back if they are out of tolerance 
more than 1% per cent, after we have taken into 
consideration the moisture content. If we stay with- 
in a tolerance of 1% per cent, we think we have done 
a fairly good job. As to the variation in the lap, per 
yard or foot, we think the best method is to weigh 
the lap per foot and then add these tests of one-foot 
lengths into ten samples, which gives the variations 
both per yard and per foot; if we can get this average 
variation within 5 to 6 per cent, we can expect a very 
good card sliver. 

Another important thing in regard to laps is the 
felting. In some cases we have seen laps that were 
felted too hard and did not work well at the card 
because of variations. On the other hand, if a lap is 
not felted hard enough, it tears up in handling and 
will also cause variation, as well as excessive waste. 
What we recommend is to have a split lap preventer 
on the pickers; then we can run a fairly good lap and 
at the same time have no split laps at the cards. 

We must be sure that our pickers are making a 
uniform sheet, so as not to have soft places in the 
laps. 

To our way of thinking, there is no one particular 
thing that will clear up all the troubles in making a 
good lap, but a good job must be done, beginning 
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from the time a bale of cotton is opened, right on 
through until it reaches the cards, in order to get the 
best results. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7581 





Cotton Around Ends 
of Card Cylinders 


EDITOR COTTON: 





I should like to comment on the question concern- 
ing trouble with cotton working out around ends of 
the cylinders on cards, as published in the July issue 
of COTTON. 

From time to time we have some of this trouble, 
and when we do, we check the following things and 
find one or more of them wrong: 

1. Draft not being controlled. 

2. The wire has been ground down so short that 
the card cannot be set properly. 

Screens warped. 

Rib out of the screen. 

Dirty screens. 

Excess wear of cylinder bearing on one side. 
Screens improperly set. 

Back plate at bottom having fallen off. 

Any or all of these things will cause the trouble he 
is having. As a rule, it is not any one thing that 
causes this trouble but a number of little things; a 
general checking over of the card will correct the 
trouble. 


con ON A ww 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7531 
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Fluoreseent Lighting 


EDITOR COTTON: 





This is in reply to the question from CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 7555 in the October issue of COTTON, on the ad- 
vantages of fluorescent lighting. I wish to state first 
that our experience with this lighting has been over 
such a short time that I will not be able to give a 
very comprehensive report. 

This past February we completed two of our 
weave rooms with fluorescent lighting. Prior to that, 
these rooms were lighted by the old style mazda 
lamps. The bulb which we were using then was a 200- 
watt. We purchased a fluorescent lamp containing 
three 40-watt tubes. This fixture will consume 150 
watts, allowing for loss. We had 72 mazda lamps per 
weave room. Our foot-candle reading with these was 
from two to five. 

We installed 183 fluorescent fixtures per room. 
This gave us an average foot-candle reading of thirty 
over the entire room, which eliminated all shadows. 
Our average foot-candle reading underneath the 
loom, with a warp installed, is approximately fifteen 
to twenty candle-feet more than we had above the 
loom before. : 

Our average reading on our switchboards, with all 


this increased lighting, is now averaging about 150 
amps less per day than with the old style. This, in 
itself, with the increased lighting and less power to 
operate, is quite an item. 

Weavers and loom fixers have all stated that they 
are not nearly so tired at the end of a shift as they 
were before and that they know they are doing a 
better job. Our cloth room overseer states that the 
cloth is looking far better from the standpoint of less 
underpicks and overshots, better face on the cloth, 
and just a generally better piece of merchandise. 

I know that this is just more or less generalizing 
on the subject, but at the present writing we have 
not gotten up a complete comparison in actual fig- 
ures. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7564 
— 9 ——__—_— 


Curled Cotton 
In the Opener Room 


EDITOR COTTON: 


In reply to the question on the causes of curled 
cotton, as published in the June issue of COTTON, I 
shall do my best to pass along to CONTRIBUTOR No. 
7518 what information I have gained from experience. 
However, I do wish that he had given a little more in- 
formation about the speeds of the various machines 
and the settings of the machines mentioned. I am 
copying the layout as he gives it, for later reference: 

Bale breaker; tandem feeder; No. 12 lattice open- 
er (beater 650 r.p.m.); condenser; No. 12 lattice 
opener; vertical opener (650 r.p.m.); Centrif-Air ma- 
chine; pipe line to picker room; condenser; gyrator 
(6 picker length); and picker hoppers. 

This contributor seems to have a preconceived idea 
that his curled cotton is coming from the vertical 
openers. I will admit, without an argument, that ver- 
tical openers can, and will, curl cotton to any degree 
if the speeds and settings are not right—and if the 
velocity of air (fan suction) allows the stock to re- 
main in the vertical opener a moment longer than is 
necessary to obtain the desired cleaning. 

This man may be entirely right in his belief that 
the vertical openers are causing his trouble; however, 
I see other factors, equally as predominant, that en- 
ter. I had curled cotton a-plenty about two years ago, 
following a picker-room reorganization job, and be- 
fore the condition was eliminated, I had burned much 
midnight oil, made numerous adjustments, and prayed 
some, too. I do not have curled cotton now, even 
though I have practically the same layout as is given 
by CONTRIBUTOR No. 7518, with the exception of the 
gyrator. My layout is as follows (four units alike): 

Four feeder hoppers for blending and mixing. with 
lifting apron speed of 121 feet per minute; bale break- 
er (speed of lifting apron 225 per minute); 12 lattice 
cleaners (beater 497 rpm); vertical opener (beat- 
er 576 rpm), set to adjustable grid bars one-inch; 
Centrif-Air machine (beater 400 rpm); ° condenser 
(screen 80 rpm); suction fan (Sturdivant) No. 7 
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A unique combination of practical qualities and 
fine appearance . . . that’s what PC Glass Blocks 
have to offer. Exterior panels of PC Glass Blocks are 
attractive, they admit plenty of daylight, yet 
, preserve privacy. Their insulation properties make 





buildings easier to heat. 
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PG GLASS BLOCKS 


HE light-transmitting ability of PC Glass 

Blocks is only one of the reasons why they 
are so generally used in plants, factories and 
administration buildings, in outer walls and in 
partitions. 

For PC Glass Blocks also have valuable insu- 
lating properties. They prevent heat losses, ex- 
clude distracting sights and sounds, protect 
workers, machines and goods in process from 
dust and moisture. 

In addition, PC Glass Blocks effect worth- 
while economies. Less artificial lights, less heat- 
ing cost, less repairs and replacements, less 
cleaning time—all add up to important savings. 

In the many industrial modernizing and 
building programs now in prospect, PC Glass 
Blocks will play an essential part. Now is the 
time to get full information on the wide range 
of sizes and patterns, the special functions, of 
PC Glass Blocks. Pittsburgh Corning Corpora- 
tion, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Also manufacturers of PC Foamelas. 
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FILL IN AND MAIL THE CONVENIENT COUPON AND YOU Witt RECEIVE A FREE COPY OF OUR 
LATEST BOOKLET, WHICH TELLS ARCHITECTS HOW PC GLASS BLOCKS HELP TOWARD BRIGHTER, 
MORE LIVABLE QUARTERS—AND KEEP EXPENSES DOWN TO ROCK BOTTOM. 
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Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
Room 712, 632 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. | 

Please send me your latest booklet on the use of your PC Glass Blocks 
in all kinds of plants and buildings. I incur no obligation. 
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(1150 rpm); rake head type conveyors; dust room 
75 feet square with 18-foot ceiling and 12-foot square 
dust chimney. 

I may not have as good layout and adjustments as 
some of your readers, but I do not have any curled 
cotton. 

Now, referring to the layout of ConTRIBUTOR No. 
7518, may I suggest that first of all, his lattice cleaner 
beater speed is too high by at least 150 rpm; likewise, 
his vertical opener is speeded entirely too high, by 
at least 75 rpm. While we have these two machines 
in mind, let’s go into a bit more detailed discussion. 

Lattice cleaners will curl cotton, regardless of 
what anyone may say to the contrary, and this is 
mostly caused by not having the stock pass through 
the machine fast enough. At no time should cotton be 
allowed to pass completely around the beater. But it 
should enter on the feed side and leave on the deliv- 
ery side without going back (following) around the 
beater. 

May I suggest to our friend that he pay close at- 
tention to the condensers drawing the cotton from his 
lattice cleaners and make sure that the stock is not 
permitted to “lag’’ in the beater box, first making sure 
that the beater speed is low enough so that the cot- 
ton will leave the beater freely. 

The vertical opener, as explained, is, in the opinion 
of this writer, too high; yet there are other factors to 
be considered. It has been proved that a vertical 
opener having a cage or screw surrounding the beater 
is more likely to curl the cotton than is one having 
adjustable grid bars. And, remember, the bars must 
not be set too close to the beater, because if they are, 
the action of the beater throws the cotton up against 
the sharp edge of the bar and drags it around from 
one end of the beater to the other; this has the same 
action as holding a strip of paper in one hand and 
pulling it between a knife blade and the thumb of the 
other hand. It invariably curls. 

The vertical opener also must have enough “suc- 
tion” to keep the cotton moving without any hesitan- 
cy; otherwise, the cotton will be curled. 

The condenser screen and fan pulling the cotton 
from the opener room are two “red-headed step chil- 
dren,” neglected by the majority of us. Both screen 
and fan should be so adjusted that the cotton will 
leave the opening room in an even flow, and without 
“crowding” the pipe.. If the condenser fails to deliver 
fast enough, the pipe is crowded; if the pipe is crowd- 
ed, the cotton remains in the machines too long; if 
that happens, then we have curled cotton. It is much 
like the old story—‘“all for the want of a horse-shoe 
nail.” 

Check your Centrif-Air machine thoroughly, and 
remember, any horizontal beater having the stock 
pass from end-to-end is as dangerous as a school boy 
with a machine gun. The Centrif-Air machine is a 
great machine, if handled correctly, and my sugges- 
tion to our friend is that he follow along the same 
suggested procedure as with the lattice cleaner and 
vertical opener, never forgetting that it is unwise to 
let the cotton lag, crowd, or choke in any of the 
beaters. 

I do not have gyrators at present, but have operat- 
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ed them, and when I read the contributor’s statement, 
“6 picker length,” I blinked my eyes and read it 
again. In my opinion, it would be much better to 
have a gyrator section to each three pickers instead 
of one section to six pickers. 

Yes, I’ve been told that it was impossible to curl 
cotton with a gyrator; I was also told that there was 
a Santa Claus. Experience has taught me that I was 
not properly informed in either case. However, if the 
mill has the equipment installed this way and Con- 
TRIBUTOR No. 7518 is not able to get it changed, then 
there is only one thing for him to do, namely, keep 
this machine in good condition, clean, and not over- 
loaded. 

Maybe I am air-minded, but it is my firm convic- 
tion that our troubles have been multiplied many 
times because of a lack of sufficient velocity, or suc- 
tion, and not having adequate dust rooms. It has 
been my experience too many times that cotton was 
being curled and otherwise damaged because the fans 
did not move the cotton fast enough (even on pick- 
ers), and when I had traced the cause to its inception, 
I found the dust room and chimney too small for the 
amount of air being forced in, which caused a back 
draft all the way back. In one instance, in order to 
prove my theory to my employer, I knocked out a 
6x6-inch hole in all four sides of the dust room. My 
troubles vanished, and I was provided with plenty of 
air space and outlets. 

I suggest to this contributor that if he finds any- 
thing of interest in what I have said, he try it cau- 
tiously and carefully, watching the result of each 
change, step by step; when he has gotten results, let 
us hear from him again. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7538 
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Shell Rolls on Spinning 


EDITOR COTTON: 





In reply to the inquiry from CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
7566, in the December issue of COTTON, shell rolls for 
spinning are in almost universal use in England, in 
most of the larger mills in Canada, and in most of 
the thread yarn mills of the thread companies in 
this country. However, it has never taken on very 
well in the United States except on fine yarn spin- 
ning. 

Tests which I have run would indicate a some- 
what better quality from the shell roll. When you 
put solid rolls on a roving frame, you generally run 
into tension troubles, unless the lubrication of the 
solid rolls is more carefully attended to than is the 
case in the average spinning room. 

On the other hand, the solid roll is almost a fool- 
proof roll and is far easier to clean and lubricate 
than the shell roll. In case of a lap-up on the front 
roll, it is much easier to skin this off a solid roll 
than a shell. Consequently, the solid roll has just 
about become the standard top roll for spinning 
in American mills. 

Of course, the great drawback to shell rolls is 
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—Are Giving You Even BETTER SERVICE 
Than Pre-War Belts of NATURAL RUBBER! 


NO ONE, before the war, had ever built a V-Belt that could stand the service 
now required by the Army’s tanks, tractors, and self-propelled big guns. Gates has 
developed V-Belts that are now serving on army combat units all over the world— 
and has built these belts of synthetic rubber! 


This fact is important to you now because every improvement 
developed by Gates for these Army belts has ae n R 
day by day, to the quality of the standard Gates Vulco Ropes 
which have been delivered to you. 


It is only rarely, of course, that improvements developed primarily for army 
combat use can be passed on immediately to the general user—but there are very 
good reasons why Gates has not been called upon to withhold these important 
V-Belt improvements from Industrial V-Belt users. 


The plain fact is that no guns, no tanks, no airplanes can be produced unless 
V-Belts are supplied to drive the producing machines. It is equally clear that better 
V-Belts than ever before have been urgently needed to keep machines going on 
the forced-draft, war-production schedules that have had to be maintained 24 hours 


a day! 

That is why Gates has been able to embody in the standard Gates Vulco Rope 
every V-Belt improvement which Gates specialized research has developed for use 
on the Army’s motorized equipment—and that is — you are finding that your 


standard Gates synthetic rubber Vulco Ropes are y giving you better service 
than any V-Belts that were ever built before the war. 
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THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 
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1710 N. Market Street aoe yn : 801-2 Liberty National Lile Building 999 South Broadway 
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that they have to be taken out for oiling. A point 
that may be of some interest is that, a short time 
ago, a Southern mill told me they were oiling the 
shell rolls on their roving frames only once a month. 
I expected to find very poor roving being produced. 
To the contrary, the rolls were running beautifully, 
and one girl was running six frames of 8x5 roving 
and getting better than 85 per cent production. The 
rolls were not lubricated with oil but with a special 
grease. 

I have not heard of this special grease being tried 
anywhere else, but its performance in the Southern 
mill referred to was extraordinarily good. 

When you compare the original extra cost of the 
shell roll with the solid roll, plus the extra labor of 
oiling, it usually offsets the considerable amount of 
wear found on the saddles, roller bearings, and ends 
referred to by CONTRIBUTOR No. 7566. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7574 





Question on Cleaning 
Spinning Creels 


EDITOR COTTON: 





I would like to see some discussion in How OTHER 
MEN MANAGE about the cleaning of creels on spinning 
frames, especially the cleaning of the tops and bot- 
toms of the roving-bobbin skewers. In the cleaning 
schedule, how much importance should be attached 
to cleaning the skewers? 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7593 





Value of Research 
and Pilot Plants 


EDITOR COTTON: 


In answer to the inquiry from CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
7551, in the November issue, on the value of research 
departments and “pilot plants” in the textile mills, I 
really do not believe a pilot plant is necessary in the 
average size textile mill. I prefer designating certain 
machines as “test machines” and running experi- 
ments and tests on them. Of course, for the research 
type of test, I would prefer a pilot plant, but I do 
not believe that the ordinary mill has, or can afford 
the expense of staffing and maintaining, a pilot plant. 

Our solution to the pilot plant has been to desig- 
nate one of our small manufacturing units as the pilot 
plant and run all experiments there. We have had 
very good results from this arrangement. In this way 
tests are run under actual mill conditions. 

Regarding the value of a research department in 
a mill or group of mills, we are uncertain as to the 
practical: benefit which might be derived from one. 
This depends a great deal on the mill and type of 
research being entered into. 

— CONTRIBUTOR No. 7568 


Yarn Counts for 
Print Cloths 


EDITOR COTTON: 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7571 says, in the October issue 
of CoTTON, that 30s warp and 40s filling are standard 
counts for 32-inch, Class A, 64 x 60 print cloths. He 
says that he would like to know whether or not these 
counts are varied in practice, possibly by spinning the 
warp a little heavier and the filling a little lighter, or 
vice versa. The answer is definitely yes! 

For instance, I have one list of constructions for 
3814-inch, 64 x 60, 5.35 print cloth that was compiled 
from data obtained from mills, government reports, 
textile journals, and actual analyses of samples. The 
accompanying table shows the counts of warp and 
filling which are used in the 17 different construc- 
tions for the same weight fabric. 






































Warp Filling 

Number of Number of 
Yarn Times Used Yarn Times used 
38s 2 28s 5 
38.5s 1 28.5s 3 
39s 3 29s 3 
40s 4 29.5s 1 
40.5s 1 30s 5 
41s 2 
52s 3 
44s 1 





The actual counts used vary slightly because some 
mills use more, or less, selvage ends than others, and 
because the percentage of sizing on the warp varies. 

Another reason for varying the counts could be 
to keep down the number of different counts which 
the mill is spinning; for instance, if a mill was already 
spinning 38s warp and received an order for some 
print cloth, it would probably use the 38s warp and 
spin the size of filling necessary to give the correct 
weight. Obviously, before a man uses any construc- 
tion, he should check it to see if it will give the cor- 
rect weight of fabric which he expects. | 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7608 








Some Ideas on Making 
a Good Picker Lap 


EDITOR COTTON: 





First let us consider just what is meant by a good 
picker lap. A good lap should be: (1) clean; (2) 
uniform, yard for yard; (3) uniform, lap for lap; 
(4) able to run on the card without splitting. 


Cleanliness 


One of the great factors influencing cleanliness 
is the strength of the air current, which is governed 
by the dampers in the air flues and the fan speeds. 
The dampers should be adjusted so that about one- 
half as much air goes to the bottom cage as to the 
top cage, Too much air current causes a lot of dirt, 
leaf, motes and trash to be retained in the cotton. 
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ROBOT GUN SIGHT—As 
he aims, the gunner depends 
On an automatic calculator 
which makes allowances for 
plane speed, distance of target, 
other factors. 





“Today ... Solvay Alkalies and related products are essen- 
tial contributions to the manufacture of electronic tubes —the 
“vitalizers” for such controlled devices as the Robot Gun 
Sight. Solvay, with three strategically located plants, is 
America’s largest producer of quality alkalies, serving all 
industry since 1881. 


SOLVAY 


TRADE MARK REG. UV. S. PAT. OFF. 


*The Solvay Process Company employs salt, 
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' ROBOT GLIDERS—In the 
i postwar world, remote control 
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| will serve the industrial frone 
; by navigating pilotless freight- 
| gliders on regular country-wide 
air routes. 





“Jomonvvom ... will mark the fulfillment of a truly great 


electronic era. Solvay with its technical resources and progres- 
sive research will continue to provide the alkalies and related 
products needed to produce the vast treasury of electronic 
equipment. Solvay will key its production to the far-reaching 
needs of a// industry! 


SODA ASH + CAUSTIC SODA 
AMMONIUM CHLORIDE . + CAUSTIC POTASH 
MODIFIED SODAS - AMMONIUM BICARBONATE 
SODIUM NITRITE + PARA-DICHLOROBENZENE 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE + CHLORINE ~~ SALT 
POTASSIUM CARBONATE 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Boston © Charlotte ° Cie e Cincinnati ¢ Cleveland © Detroit 
New Orleans ¢ New York © Philadelphia © Pittsburgh © Sc, Louis * Syracuse 
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Fan speeds should be from about 1200 to 1400 rpm., 
depending upon the size of the fan. 

Grid bars should be examined to see that they 
are clean and free from nicks and burs. If not, 
they should be taken out, filed off and dressed with 
fine emery cloth. A good polish made from graphite 
and spirits of turpentine, mixed into a thick paste, 
should be applied. After the bars have dried for about 
one hour, they should be wiped off with a piece of 
card topping before being placed back in the ma- 
chine. This leaves the bars with a very smooth finish, 
and a waste test run before and after cleaning will 
show that you are removing several per cent more 
trash from the cotton. Of course, this percentage will 
depend largely upon the previous condition of the 
bars. The bars, if adjustable (on some machines they 
are not), should be set nearer to the beater to take 
out more trash. Also, the bars with which the cotton 
first comes in contact should be set wider apart. 

Beaters are very important in cleaning the cotton 
and should always be kept sharp; and if a Kirschner 
beater is used, all the pins should be kept in good 
condition. Beaters should run at such a speed as to 
strike the cotton often enough to clean but not often 
enough to injure the staple. Beater speeds will vary 
with the type of beater and the type of cotton used— 
usually from about 20 to 60 blows per inch. 

The settings from the feed roll to the blade beater 
should be from 3/16- to %-inch. For the Kirschner or 
carding beater, this setting should be from %- to %- 
inch. For the porcupine beater, it should be from 
14- to Y%-inch. These settings depend largely on the 
staple of cotton being run. 


Yard for Yard Uniformity 


If, by weighing the laps yard for yard, they are 
found to be uneven, the first place to check is the 
evener motion. The motion should be kept clean and 
oiled at all times so that it will be as sensitive as 
possible. It should be set so that the cone belt will 
run as near the middle of the cone as possible, thus 
allowing it to be shifted either way to compensate 
for thick and thin places. The cone belt should be 
kept clean and free from oil and grease; the ends 
should be cemented—never buckled. 

Too little air draft will prevent the cotton from 
adhering to the cages in a smooth layer, and the re- 
sult will be thick and thin places in the lap. The air 
current should be just strong enough to form an 
even sheet on the cages. The air flues should be 
checked to see that they are clean. 

The weight of every lap should be checked care- 
fully, and all that are not within the tolerances should 
be rejected. These tolerances should be about one- 
half pound each way. The picker tender should be 
carefully instructed in how to weigh the laps, and it 
should be impressed upon him just how important 
his job is. Some type of moisture regain indicator 
should be used to allow for moisture in the cotton. 


Split Laps 


The biggest cause of split laps is probably the 
waste in the mix. Waste should be watched closely 
in order to keep it at a minimum. It should be well 
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torn up, and should be fed back gradually, and con- 
stantly, and not allowed to accumulate. 

Improperly opened cotton will also cause laps to 
split. As much cotton as possible should be opened 


ahead to give it more time to fluff up. This is 
especially true of highly compressed cotton. A blow 
pipe stuck around in the bale, after the ties and 
bagging have been removed, will help a great deal 
in opening compressed cotton. 

The lap splitting preventer should be checked to 
see that the points are smooth; if not, they should be 
put in good condition. 

insufficient weight on the calender rolls will 
prevent all the air from being expelled from the cot- 
ton; hence the laps are more apt to split on the next 
process. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7537 
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Prosperity by Fiat 
(Continued from page 76) 


the industry, but not high enough to paralyze it. 
Unless present signs fail, we are going to have some- 
thing a good deal nearer to free trade after the war 
than we have had for more than a hundred years, 
and if we hope to trade with foreign nations, we 
cannot expect them to give us five hours or 10 hours 
of their people’s work for one hour of our people’s 
work. Regardless of how Utopian or beautiful some 
of these gaudy schemes of the new economic planners 
may appear, we are going to have to operate at some 
future time in a world of reality in which, if we wish 
to sell something, we must sell it at a price that an 
unsubsidized purchaser is willing to pay—and sell it 
as an unsubsidized producer. 

The government has already undertaken to sub- 
sidize the growing of cotton for export, and if exces- 
sively high wages are effective in the textile industry, 
there can be no export of textile products without 
subsidization. ‘To subsidize the exporting of cotton 
is, in effect, to give our foreign competitors a price 
advantage over our domestic producers who may wish 
to export finished goods. The next logical step there- 
fore would be to subsidize textile manufacturers to 
offset the subsidy already granted to their competi- 
tors abroad. The granting of any subsidy for any- 
thing is a very dangerous proposition, because it al- 
most inevitably sets up an endless chain of subsidies, 
which can soon grow to such dimensions as to strangle 
any economic system. If we subsidize cotton and then 
have to subsidize cotton mills to offset that subsidy, 
we can logically subsidize locomotive manufacturers, 
automobile makers, or any other manufacturers. 

It is an illogical system to start with, and almost 
an impossible system to maintain, and we believe that 
it must be abandoned ultimately. That sort of thing 
leads to international ill will and helps to breed wars. 
We should try to stick as closely as possible to a com- 
petitive economy and let competition determine what 
we can do, instead of dreamily experimenting with 
all sorts of impractical schemes for doing what we 
wish we could do. 
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Textile Leathers 


Specialties — 
Spindle Bumpers 
Harness Straps 
Shuttle Check 
Hold-up Straps 
Pickers-Washers 
Binder Leather 


and Fabric 





SPINDLE BUMPER STPAPS 


Cut from chrome —special tan— 
hairon or Oak leather—in any di- 
mension. standard or special, with 
any punching—clean cut, round, 
oval, or rectangle holes. Embed- 
ded stitching - Champion Quality 
Materials and Workmanship. 














W. 0D. DODENHOFF COMPANY 
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GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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These Hooker Chemicals are Helping 
Textile and Uye Chemists 

















Basted below are some of the Hooker chemicals that are making 
life a little easier for textile and dye chemists. We have indicated 
their principal uses in your fields, but many of them have other 
uses in the textile field as well. All are being produced in com- 
mercial quantities and shortages are unlikely in adopting them 
for your processes. 


Product Description Uses 
Chemical Formula 
Molecular weight 


Aluminum Chloride. Gray crystalline solid Catalyst: 
Anhydrous Dye making 
AICls, 133.3 


Antimony Yellowish solid Catalyst: Dye making: 
Trichloride, Mordant in textile print- 
ing: 
Anhydrous Moisture and fire-proof- 
SbCls; 228.1 ing textiles 


Benzoate of Soda 
CsHsCOONa; 144.0 


White crystalline solid Dye intermediate 


Benzoic Acid 
CeHsCOOH; 122.1 


White crystalline material Dye intermediate 





Dichlornaphthalene White crystalline solid Chemical intermediate 
CioHsCla 197 





Cyclohexanol Clear, colortess — 
(Hexahydro Phenol) liquid 
CeH110H; 100.1 


Monochlortoluene Clear. colorless liquid Solvent: Dye interme 
CeHaCl-CHs; 126.5 diate 


Orthodichlorbenzene Clear. colorless liquid Solvent: Dye mterme- 
CeHaCh, 147 diate 









Phosgene (Carbonyl Colorless gas at ordinary Dye intermediate, 

Chloride) c sous. ; Chlorinating agent 
oloriess to iight yellow 

COCI2: 98.9 liquid under pressure. 




























Sodium Tetrasulfide Aqueous solution com Manufacture of dyes 
Na2Sa. 174.23 taining 40% by weight 
of compound. 
Dark red liquid. 





In addition to the chemicals listed above, Hooker makes many 
more that are being increasingly used in the textile and dyeing 
fields. Our technical staff has been helpful in solving problems 
in these fields with use of Hooker chemicals and 1s ready to work 
with you in the application of Hooker chemicals to meet your 
requirements. A copy of the Hooker General Products List, avail- 
able on request, will give you an idea of the diversity of Hooker 
chemicals and their uses. 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


14Forty-Seventh Street, Niagara Falls, N. Y 








NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


WILMINGTON, CALIFORNIA 
AAT A 4 () (0) K 


CAUSTIC SODA 


MURIATIC ACID C he 7 M / C A LS 
BLEACHING POWDER 
PARADICHLORBENZENE 

FERRIC CHLORIDE 
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MEDLEY DRAWING CUTS SLIVER VARIATION 
MEDLEY REPAIR PARTS ASSURE CONTINUOUS OPERATION 


Medley Ball Bearing Brewing’ 
Produces Superior Sliver. 
Medley Precision work and fea- 
tures are obtainable only on 
this system. Medley repair 
parts, of the same high stand- 

ard of quality as Medley draw- 
ing, are always in stock and 
assure you quick service. 






























Medley Precision Drawing with 
ball bearings, backed up by 
— repair service, puts and 
eeps your equipment in shape 
to produce better yarns and 
increase your profits. 








Medley installations throughout 
the industry have given years 
of service. Medley invites your 
inquiries and will gladly furnish 
estimates and quotations for 
putting your equipment in top- 
notch condition. 


Wlailtag COLUMBUS" GlEeaG/ A 
THE MEDLEY SYSTEM ING. q 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE 


Here is the “cream of the crop" of literature on textile subjects as prepared by COTTON advertisers for aid in mill 
operation and management. These reference books and catalogs are free for the asking and there is no obligation 
involved. Read through the list carefully for booklet on the subject or equipment in which you are interested. Then 
fill in the numbers of those desired on the coupon on the following page and mail it to COTTON. 


This service is restricted to those engaged in operation and management or textile industries. 





GENERAL ECONOMIC, 
MANAGEMENT ... 


2. THE FACTOR FINDS FRESH FIELDS—Book- 
let describing factoring in textile and allied indus- 
tries, how this service operates, and its reception with 
, ~\,ireeene FACTORS CORP., New York 

ty. 


3. MILL NOTES—Special bulletin 
Southern Mills.—UNITED STATES 
Hoboken, N. J, 


5. FACTORING AND FINANCING — Illustrated 
bovklet on how factoring works, cost and credit in- 
~ a maaan BANKING COMPANY, New 

ork, ‘ , 


issued for 
TESTING CO., 


PLANT AND PLANT 
MAINTENANCE... 


102. “TANK TALK’’—Sixteen page booklet of il- 
lustrations showing various types of elevated steel 
tanks, constructed and erected by manufacturers as 
well as stand pipes, reservoirs, storage and high 
pressure vessels, cylinders, along with helpful tech- 
nical data. Also a list of what a few of the cotton 
mills, etce., said.—R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, Newnan. Ga. 


106. THEY STAY BRIGHTER LONGER—This in- 
teresting illustrated booklet containing facts about 
Mazda lamps will be sent you free on request.— 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, Dept. 166, Nela 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


107. FINNELL SCRUBBERS—lIllustrated leaflets 
describing and giving specifications for the new Fin- 
nell floor scrubbing machines.—FINNELL SYSTEM. 
INC., Elkhart, Ind. 


108. RIHCO TYPE B HUMIDIFIER HEADS— 
Bulletin describes new atomizers with construction 
lessening air consumption. — ALDRICH MACHINE 
WORKS, Greenwood, 8. C. 


109. CENTRAL STATION AIR CONDITIONING— 
Technical Bulletin 141 on this method of textile air 
conditioning by manufacturers of Parks Certified Cli- 
mate equipment.—PARKS-CRAMER CO., Fitchburg, 
Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 


iff. SUPPLY MAINTENANCE AND REGULA- 
TION OF HUMIDITY—General catalog of hum‘dify- 
ing and air-conditioning devices including humidifiers, 
controls, atomizers, sprayers, etc.; also, lap weicht 
indicators for picker room.—AMERICAN MOISTEN- 
ING CO., Providence, R. L 


129. BAHNSON OPEN HEAD HUMIDIFIER— 


Bulletin 327 describes operation, function of latest 
design centrifugal humidifier. —THE BAHNSON 
COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


130. BAHNSON HUMIDUCT PRECIPITRON— 
Describes principle application of air conditioning sys- 
tem combined with Westinghouse Precipitron air 
cleaning unit.—THE BAHNSON COMPANY, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., 


131. 8 WAYS TO SOLVE YOUR LIGHTING 
PROBLEMS—How to _ get fluorescent fixtures for 
modern lighting.—SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PROD- 
UCTS, INC., Ipswich, Mass. 


132. ROOF INSULATION—Literature on new PC 
Foamglas Insulation for protection dampness, mois- 
ture damage.—P BURGH CORNING’ CORP., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


134. OVER THE ROUGH SPOTS—Illustrated 


building maintenance manual, including informa- 
tion for resurfacing, patching and waterproofing 
walls, floors, roofs. Includes both concrete, wood 
floor treatments. NHARD COMPANY, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


135. SAFETY COLOR CODE—How six standard 
colors can be used to reduce hazards, cut down acci- 
dents.—E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., 
Finishes Division, C44, Wilmington, Dela. 


136. AIR CONDITIONING AND INDUSTRIAL 
REFRIGERATION—20 page booklet illustrating and 
describing wartime uses of indus - 
trial TRIC 
ELEVATOR CO., Jersey City, N. J 


138. MAGNESIUM IN THE TEXTILE INDUS- 
TRY—Illustrated bovklet on properties of magn:vsium 
for spinning, twisting, winding, knitting machines, 
looms, beams, spools, bobbins.—ALUMINUM CO. OF 
AMERICA, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


139. AIR FILTRATION AND DUST CONTROL 
~—-84 pages on atmospheric control, including engi- 
neering data.—AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC., 
275 Central Avenue, Louisville 8 r. 

POWER TRANSMISSION, 
MOTORS, BELTING, 
LUBRICATION ... 

FOR THE TEXTILE 


klet on proper selection, 
belts. together 


204. RUBBER PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRY—A 40 page 
installation 


ana operation of rubber 
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with charts, showing horsepower rating, pulley sizes, 
V-belt sizes, also information on all types of hose 
and rubber covered rolis used in the textile industry. 
—MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J 


205. SKF IN THE COTTON MILLS—24 page 
bulletin describing bearing installations for practi- 
cally every machine in the textile industry includin 


La 


roller bearing spindle and tension pulley.—SKF IN- 


DUSTRIES, INC., Philadelphia, Pa. 
210. GOODYEAR MECHANICAL RUBBER 


GOODS CATALOG—40 page catalog giving practical 
infurmation and tables helpful in the selection of 
the proper belting. hose or packing to suit the re- 
quirements of the mill.—GOODYEAR TIRE & RUB- 
BER CO., Akrou, Ohio. 


21t. JOHNSON BRONZE BULLETIN NO. 340— 
Showing over 300 sizes Johnson general purpose 
brunze bushings.—JOHNSON BRONZE CO., New 
Castle, Pa. 


212. GATES TEXTILE ACCESSORIES — Showing 
the increased efficiency and economy to be secured 
through the use of Gates cone belts, evener belts, 
card bands and loom binder cushions.—THE GATES 


RUBBER COMPANY, Denver, Colo. 
215. TANNATE BELTING — Leaflet describing 
Rhoads Tannate leather belts and their uses and 


advantages in textile mill operation.—J. E. RHOADS 
& SONS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


216. LEATHER BOOKLET NO. 202 — Attractive 
booklet illustrating and describing BONDARON Spe- 
cial Tanned Leather as used in various forms such 
as Check Straps, Pickers, Harness Straps, Lug Straps, 
Bumper Straps, Solid Round Leather Belting, Flat 
Belting.—CHAS. BOND CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


218. BALL BEARINGS ON TEXTILE MACHIN- 
ERY—Catalog 9 gives advantages of ball bearings, 
describes types, illustrates each type of textile ma- 
chinery.—THE FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, 
Connecticut. 


219. LOOM MOTORS AND CONTROLS—Bulletin 
of polyphase enclosed motors and manual starting 
ngs 7 eeceaceaaae ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, 
New ork. 


222. NEEDLE AND BALL BEARINGS—Catalog 
404 gives ball bearing data with data on selection 
of proper bearings; Catalog 22 outlines use of needle 
bearings, including textile uses, types, installation, 
lubrivation and general data. Both issued by TOR- 
RINGTON CO., Torrington, Conn. 


SHORT CENTER PIVOTED MOTOR DRIVES 
tabulation paper pulleys, pivoted motor 
showing selection tables, engineering 
Price Sheets 860 and 861.—ROCK- 
CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


BRONZE BEARINGS—64 page 
sizes of textile and industrial 
oil-less bearings, bronze _ bars, 
BUNTING BRASS AND 
Ohio. 


223. 
—Complete 
drive bases 
tables, prices. 
WOOD MFG. 


225. 
standard 
graphited 
metals.—THE 
CO., Toledo, 


241. LEATHER BELTING—Quick-reference cata- 
log makes it easy to pick right belt for each drive. 
Application and maintenance suggestions. Cements, 
dressings.—GRATON & KNIGHT, Worcester, Mass. 


243. ELECTRICAL MACHINERY CATECHISM— 
40-page book on electrical machinery—also bulletins 
on electric motors and pumping equipment.—FAIR- 
BANKS, MORSE & CoO., Chicago, UL 


250. NATIONAL POWER RECOVERY PLAN— 
Save power wastes throughout plant. Complete book- 
let with plan and working material to save power 
with minimum time and effort.—L. H. GILMER CoO., 
Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. 


251. GILMER BELTS FOR THE TEXTILE IN- 
DUSTRY—40 page booklet on belting and drives for 
all textiles. Includes engineering information, tables, 


catalog of 
bearings. 

babbitt 
BRONZBH 


formulas.—L. H. GILMER CO., Tacony, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
256. BETTER BELT MAINTENANCE — Booklet 


describing cleaning, de-viling, treatment belts; with 


belt troubles, causes.—DU-GRIP MFG. CO., Toledo, 
Ohio. 
257. AMERICAN ECON-0-MATIC DRIVE HAND- 


BOO K—70 pages—How to reduce R.P.M. losses, belt 
and bearing wear on both V-belt and flat-belt drives. 
—THE AMERICAN PULLEY CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


258. VARIABLE SPEED CONTROL UNITS— 
Complete information on eves Variable Speed, 
including Transmission, Vari-speed motor pulley and 
Motodrive. Includes examples, illustrations, diagrams, 
engineering tables. Catalog G-435.—REEVES PUL- 
LEY COMPANY, Columbus, Ind. 


259. HOW TO GET THE MOST FROM YOUR 
LEATHER BELTING—Illustrated booklet on leather 


belt installation; maintenance; cleaning; dressing; 
aligning shafting, pulleys.—SOUTHERN BELTING 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


260. PLANNED POWER TRANSMISSION—Digest 
of practical steps to save manpower, critical materials, 
C 


nage ae hours.—CLING SURFACE alo, 
INSTRUMENTS, 

STEAM SPECIALTIES ... 
30!. JOHNSON ROTARY PRESSURE JOINTS— 


Bulletin describing 


the rotary pressure joint which 
requires no packing. 


no lubrication and no adjust- 
ment, giving installation and maintenance instruc- 
tion, types, sizes, dimensions and prices. — THE 
JOHNSON COKP., Three KHivers, Mich. 


305. FOXBORO METERS — 
Bulletin 200, describing full line of recording, indi- 
cating and integrating meters for measuring steam 
and water distribution.—THE FOXBORO COMPANY, 
Foxboro, Mass. 


Illustrated 48-page 


308. THE BROWN MOIST-0-GRAPH —16 page 
booklet describing the Brown Mboist-O-Graph which 
measures, records and controls the moisture content 
of cotton warp yarns.—THE BROWN INSTRUMENT 
COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


309. TEMPERATURE & HUMIDITY CONTROL— 
Pamphlet describing regulators for slashers, tanks, 
vats, ete. Also other literature.—-POWERS REGULA- 
TOR CO., Chicago, Ul, 


310. PIPE FITTINGS — Complete catalog with 
prices, dimensions, service pressures. — GRINNELL 
CO., Providence, R. I 


3tt. PIPING POINTERS—lIndustrial maintenance 
book covering installation and handling of piping, 
valves, fittings. Well illustrated, practical tips. 
CRANE CO., Chicago, 


CARDING, SPINNING, WINDING, 
EES Ge . 7. . 


LUMMUS DUSTLESS, STEEL BLENDING 
FEEDERS—Bulletin describing automatically closing, 
positively locking door on feeders to preven’ over- 
loading, choking. — ALDRICH MACHINE WORKS, 
Greenwood, 8. C., 


402. AUTOMATIC OVERHEAD CLEANER FOR 
SPINNING, WINDING, WARPING AND TWISTING 
—24 page booklet showing the new American Mono- 
Rail automatic cleaner in operation on MonoRal! 
track circuit over Spinning, Warping. ho seca 
Twisting, etc. This cleaner prevents accumulation of 
fly with no harm to roving. — THE AMERICAN 
MONORAIL COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


405. YARN CONDITIONING AND TWIST-SET- 
TING—Tenesol booklet on new conditioning agent 
for textile yarns.—BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


CARD GRINDER INFORMATION—FPolder on 
part replacements, etc.—B. 8S 
Mass., and Greenville 


401. 


407. 
eare of card grinders, 
ROY & SON CO., Worcester, 
South Carolina. 


409. ROTO-CONER — Bulletin describing the new 
No. 44 Universal Winder, known as the Rote-Coner 
for winding knitting yarns, which has many new 


and distinctive features. — UNIVERSAL WINDING 
COMPANY, Providence, R. 
410. FIBRE CONDITIONING WITH TEXSPRAY 


COMPOUND—30 page booklet on treating of cotton 
or cut staple fibers with Texspray Compound includ- 
ing the advantages and development of fiber condi- 
tioning. —THE TEXAS £0O., 135 E. 42nd S8t., 
York City. 

4tt. THE VICTOR CIRCLE-D TRAVELER — 


Pamphlet describing this important advance in trav- 
eler design.—VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY, 


Providence, R. I. 


DUCTS—A 60 page illustrated 
po ay Bs. a specifications and charts 


New 


413. 
bookl iving descriptions, 
’ ~~ me Sonoco products, including bobbins, 
cones, tubes, cork cots, roving Cans, spools, rolls, 
etc.—SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartaville, 8. C. 


BRIEF SAGA OF THE RING TRAVELER— 
Interesting history of development of ring spinning 
in connection with cotton manufacturing. — NA- 
TIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, RK. L 


416. 


419. TEXTILE APRONS—TIllustrated folder show- 
ing the steps in manufacture of genuine leather 
aprons for all types of long draft spinning and card 
room machinery.—TEXTILE APRON COMPANY, 
East Point, Ga 

421. AUTOMATIC WINDERS — Folder describing 
latest winding equipment with full automatic opera- 


tion, Only one automatic head for up to 100 spin- 
dies.—ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. 


Continued on Page 134 
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lu 
on correct usages. Also data on Accotex long draft 


aprons.—ARMSTRONG CORK co., 
sion, TEXTILE PRODUCTS SEC., Lancaster, 


423. TEXTILE SHEET METAL PRODUCTS— 
Felder on cylinders, 
repair work. —JENKINS METAL SHOP, 


Continued trom Page 133 


422. MODERN TEXTILE ROLL COVERINGS—II- 
strated booklet on roll eovering problems with chart 


card screens, 


North Carolina. 


425. 
folders on 
palmers, singers, slashers, curing boxes, e‘c., 
industry.—RED-RAY MFG. COo.. 


Red-Ray burners for tenters 


New York, 


WEAVING, SLASHING ... 


504. TEXTILE LEA 
line of leather products for } 
ee, combs. 


505. 


502. TEXTILE COUNTERS—Catalog T37 describ- 
ing pick counters for 
spinning, 
EED 


looms, 


ER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. 


ooms, condensers, 
Including G & K 
RATON & KNIGHT, Worcester, Mass. 


Address 


in sizing and finishing —STEIN, HALL 
New York City. ” - — 


the 
CORN 1 PRODUCTS SALES 


Bit. 
new sizing compound 


and increased 
E. 


AND PREVEN 
ing of 


509. 
Story of Arcy, 
thick boiling pea 
~—DRAKE CO 


RPORATION, Norfolk, Va. 


510. THE ROMANCE OF PRAIRI —At- 
See. —-*— ~ ae which Ay rae 
corn products in industry.— 
CO., New York, N. Y. 


HOUGHTO- ~~ SR — Leaflet describing a 
or spun rayon wa which 
provides high breaking — greater “abaatiaien 
weave -room uction at 1 - 
F. HOUGHTON & . ly “fee 


514. bp od Ad DISEASES — THEIR CAUSES 
VES—lIllustrated booklet on weav- 
rayon Ab bay —INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP 


tells the story 


& CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York, N. Y. 
DYEING, FINISHING, 


adaptability of aluminum 
chemi 


602. 
TRY— 


CLOTH ROOM ... 


-two pages. Text and iiustvethons 


cal industry 
ng recommen 


applications and 


governin 
PANY OF AMERICA, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


606. SLITTERS AND 
folder illustrating 


roll-winders for textiles. Form CF-640. 
MACHINE CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


86-p. 
agen 
ton, Pa. 
610. PROCTOR DRYING MACHINERY 
THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY—Mlustrated descriptive 
on all types of dryers for raw stock, warps, 
——— skein yarn. Also in- 


and Automatic Boarding ma- 
R & SCHWARTZ, INC., 


cata 
Package dyed and 
aie for hosi ~ PROCTOR 
or —<= 
Philadelphie, Pa 


pm e ee -- e--  e e e e e  e - 


609. LIXATE PROCESS FOR MAKING BRINE— 
~~ a ..4 ney in textile plants 
water teners: for 

ts.—INTERNATIONAL SALT CO. ING — 


Pa. 


COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Please send me, without obligation, free booklets described in the 
January 1945 issue of COTTON. 


(Fill in here numbers you select from both pages) .........- +++ +++: 
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City and State 


Industrial Divi- 
Pa. 


licker-in sereens, 
Gastonia, 


INFRA-RED GAS BURNERS — Illustrated 
dryers, 
‘in textile 
Bes" “Be 


hank counters for 
yardage counters for cloth loom, ete.— 


THERS—Catalog of ee 


**Hairitan. on 


NOTES ON COTTON WARP SIZING—A 45 
page handbook giving valuable data on the purposes 
and properties of various sizing products, 
and preparation, with much information on the 9p- 
eration of slashing equipment. 
sizing problems. 
CORP., New York City 


508. SIZING AND 
which will give the mi 
starch 


their ses 
Will help solve many 
HART PRODUCTS 


FINISHING — A pamphlet 
ll man an understanding of 
properties which will lead to greater TT. 


ARCY—Telling in an interesting way the 
which completely liquefies ordinary 
rl starch, and its many advantages. 


ALUMINUM IN THE CHEMICAL INDUS- 
Published by Aluminum Company of Panam 
covering 
and —. alloys to 
f 


uses. * ALUMINUM COoM- 


ROLL-WINDERS —8 page 
more than 25 types of slitters and 
—CAMERON 


FOR 
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611. BRUSHING AND SHEARING MACHINES— 
Illustrated ey — = new eS = nage 
Machine for use light sheeting to heavy duc 
on Hermas AV Shears.—HERMAS MACHINE co. 
Hawthorne, 

612. STAINLESS STEEL — Complete 
catalog stainless parts for dye house.— 
STEELS, INC., Cambridge, Mass. 


613. RADIANT HEAT IN TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
—New illustrated book on uses radiant heat, data on 
fuel consumnmtion, evanroration, etc. —RED-RAY }. 
CO., New York, N. Y. 


illustrated 
DUSTRIAL 


DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, 
SOAPS ° o . 


701. TEXTILE CHEMICALS—36 page booklet on 
uses and properties of chem‘cal products.—ROHM & 
HAAS CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


755. THEORETICAL AND APPLIED SILK- 
SOAKING—attractive 28-page booklet outlining meth- 
ods of silk-soaking and outlining inve tigations on 
the soaking, back-winding and degumming of silk.— 
HART PRODUCTS CORP., New York City. 


706. RAYON OILS — Leaflet describing three 
Houghton products used for throwing rayon filling 
yarns for weaving, as softeners in gelatin and simi- 
lar solutions used for sizing and as — oils 
for ae knitted and woven fabrics.—E. F. HOUGH- 

& CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


707. THICKENING MATERIALS FOR VERveSs 
PRINTING—Describing materials and methods 
ployed in preparation of color thickening so that it 
may be properly and economically transf to 
cloth through the medium of the printing machine.— 
STEIN, & CO., INC., New York City. 


709. SAee SODA BULLETIN—A Gate and 
eenee book esigned for the user of ustic 
oda. Complete he charts, drafts and fo yam 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO., Philadelphia, 

Pa., who also manufactures Hydrogen perwnie 


i THE MAPRO SERIES—34 page 
oan the use - detergents in general a. mill 
work.—ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 

. KEY PRODUCTS FOR TEXTILE INDUS- 
TRY.-2? page leaflet describing textile specialties 
used in dyeing, bleaching, and finishing as applied to 
Southern textile industry from Southern plants of 
AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 
Charlotte, N. C. i 

5 ANDARD SILICATE ALKALIES—Boo et 
my B. of soda for kier boiling, bleaching, water 
treatment, etc., riving tables for specific erevitv tem- 
perature correction tank capacity. STANDARD 
SILICATE DIV., e.. Alkali Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

Po .- LIOVATINE yi _o assistant in- 

penetration and with maxi- 

—— — of color. a4 Os Cc MICAL WORKS, 
New York City. 


714. FUGITIVE TINTS— Information on water 
soluble, oil soluble, all types a unt —TINT 
SERVICE DIV., United States Testing Co , Hoboken, 
New Jersey. 

715. -“w AND ARKANSAS PRODUCTS— 
Bulletins on Aquarol, water repellent finish with 
method of preparing bath; also on other Arkansas 
products for cotton, wool, silk and rayon, hosiery 
processing. —ARKANSAS CO.. INC., Newark, N. J. 

729. ORGANIC CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES—BUL. 
LETIN ! vers various wetting, dispersing, scour- 
ing. emulsifying and —— : agents, most with sur- 


face active properties, used for wetting. eleaning 
—FIN HEMICALS DIVISION, Ot. I. 
pee FINE ¢ 7 


NT DE NEMOURS & . 
ton, 

731. WET PROCESSING AGENTS FOR EVERY 
TEXTILE eign dace listing “9 
ts for hosiery and underwear, yarns and 
agents fOr loos Otc BURKART- SCHIER CHEMI- 

CAL "COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
732. A NEW ——— nee 2 
-A  finishi agent where softness red.— 
WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., West Warwick, BR. L 
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736. MONOPOLE OiL—Bulletin describing use 
for bleaching, boil-offs, dyeing, kier boiling, mercer- 
izing, sizing and finishing. —JACQUES WOLF & CO. 
Passaic, N. J. 


737. NAPTHOLS—Shade cards—illustrating com 
plete range of shades on mercerized cotton yarn of 
diazo salt over Amanil Napthols.—AMERICAN ANI- 
LINE PRODUCTS, INC., New York, N. Y. 


739. DRAX WATER-REPELLENT TEXTILE 
FINISH—Bulletin on water repellency; application 
of Drax.—S. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC., Racine 
Wisconsin. 


740. MONSANTO CHEMICALS—170 page illus- 
trated buyers guide for users chemicals including 
useful tables, chemical information.—MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


741. PIONEERING WITH PIGMENTS—Series il- 
lustrated fulders on pigment dyeing with camouflage 
colors; flameproofing; how to , control shrinkage, 
permanent finish one operation.—ARIDYE CORP.. 
Fairlawn, N. J. 


742. BOILING OUT OF COTTON GOODS—Tech- 
nical bulletin on kier boiling prior to bleaching with 
use of Nopeco 2211—Kier Assistant.—NATIONAL OIL 
PRODUCTS CoO., Harrison, N. J. 


KNITTING ... 


80!. THE WILDMAN SINGLE-HEAD FULL- 
FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE — Literature on 
request from the WILDMAN MFG. CO., Full-Fash- 
ioned Division, Norristown, Pa. 


803. THE TUBE-TEX FOR TUBULAR KNIT 
GOoODS—Bulletin describing 8 modern machine 
which extracts, processes, dries, conditions and folds 

one continuous Se a costs, saving 
labor, power, space te.—H. W. BUTTER- 
WORTH & SONS CO... Vor na Cedar 8ts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


805. ELASTIC ATTACHING MACHINE — Form 
885 on mew three needle machine for attaching fiat 
elastic with perfect stretch tension device and other 
features.—-WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE 
CO., New York City. 


809. TEXACO IN THE KNITTING INDUSTRY— 
Folder on knitting mill lubrication.—THE TEXAS 
CO., New York, N. Y. 


Sit. PROCESSING FULL FASHIONED RAYON 
KNITTING YARNS—tTechnical bulletin on treat- 
ment rayon hosiery yarns with Nopco Hosiery Treat- 
ment No. 1.—NATIONAL OIL PRODU Co., 
Harrison, N. Y. 


SEWING MACHINES 
LOCKSTITCH MACHINE WITH AUTO. 


6. 
MACHINE CO., 214 West 39th St., New York City. 


MATERIALS HANDLING 


100i. HOW TO DETERMINE WHERE OVER.- 
HEAD pt RB ae pat hae EQUIPMENT CAN 
BE USED PROFITABLY—Illustrated folder includ- 
ing elements of Ate sh handling system, prepara- 
tion of simple layout. VELAND TRAMRAIL 
DIVISION, ickliffe, O. 


1002. CATALOG NO. 22—An attractive illustrated 
catalog describing in detail the Shamrock shipping 
containers and the new canvas trucks for textile use. 
—MEESE, INC., Madison, Ind. 


1003. CASTERS AND WHEELS—192 pages, de- 
scribing casters and wheels suitable for all types of 
industrial application.—Every mechanical engineer 
and purchasing agent should oaee this.—DARNELL 
CORP., LTD., Long Beach, Calif 


1006. LANE CANVAS BASKETS—16 page illus- 
trated booklet describing the Lane line of canvas 
baskets for textile use.—W. T. LANE & BROTHERS, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


1007. HOW HANDLING PROBLEMS HAVE 
BEEN SOLVED—A 50-page booklet presenting in 
pictorial form many solutions to industrial handling 
problems and showing how they reduce costs, save 
labor, eliminate storage and provide free movement 
of st between processes.—AMERICAN MONORAIL 
COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


1013. HOW TO SHIP, STACK AND LOAD, SEAL 
—Booklets No. 1, 2 and 5 from Little Packaging 
Library with helpful information on _ shi in 
corrugated boxes.—H E & DAUCHE PAP 2 CO # 
Sandusky, Ohio. 


1014. AMERICAN PRESSED - STEEL HAND 
TRUCKS—tTwenty page catalog makes it easy tv 
select the two-wheel hand truck best suited to your 
PULLEY COMPANY. 


needs.—THE ) 
Philadelphia 29, Pa. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


1102. REPAIR PARTS FOR TEXTILE MACHIN- 
ERY—36 page booklet and catalog on replacement 
parts for opening, picking, carding, spinning and 
Lore ™ ane hinery.—HENDERSON FOUNDRY & 
MACHINE CoO., 5 


1103. UNBRAKO SCREWS — Illustrated 16-pase 
booklet No. 570 gives data om Unbrako hollow se 
screws, with knurled point, self-locking features. In- 
cludes miscellaneous screw ocking nut data.— 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO., Jenkintown, P3. 


1104. UNISORB IN Lig INDUSTRIAL PLANT— 
Machine installation for lower maintenance, vibra- 
tion control. Co., INC., Boston, 
Massachusetts. 



















































More than a trade name. 


A penetrant and levelling medium fos 
direct, union, and CELANESE* dyes. Effec- 
tive either for stripping or for level dye- 


ing when working with many of the vat 


type dyes. 


A stable, dispersing penetrant for rot- 


proof and mildewproof processing. 


Economical and labor saving. 


During the war LEVELENE* is proving of 


value in the processing of war goods. 


During reconversion LEVELENE* can be 
of equally high value for stripping and 
re-dyeing surplus vat dyed and other war 
goods. 


RATHER than ask for a laboratory sample 
—HAVE one of our technical men bring 
with him a sufficient quantity for a prac- 
tical mill run THEN judge for yourself as 


many millshavedoneand profitedthereby. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Keeping your knitting machines in peak con- 
dition to meet continuing war demands is, 
of course, one of your first concerns. But 
don’t forget that many of the machines you 
are using now must stay on the job even after 
war requirements ease up. You will need 


: 4 etn cemeatidl 
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Keeping e it 


service engineers will gladly make a survey of 
your S & W knitting machines —without charge 
or obligation. From this survey we can make 
suggestions for reconditioning and _ replace- 
ments...and for any adjustments that may be 
needed. Here is a service that will not only 





them to meet pressing civilian 
needs for better merchandise 
before your new equipment 
can be installed. 

This requires more than 
just temporary repair of worn- 
out parts and appliances. It 
calls for a long range plan of 





The high efficiency of Scott & 
Williams knitting machines 
can only be maintained by us- 
ing genuine S & W huittinn 
machine replacement parts. 
You can count on prompt de- 
livery, too, from S & W stock- 
roomsat Laconia. Teletype ser- 
vice is free from our New York 


and High Point, N. C., offices. 


relieve you of a difficult and 
time-consuming job but pay 
dividends in increased machine 
efficiency, less yarn wastage and 
fewer rejects. And, of course it 
will help to put you in a better 
position when shifts to civilian 
production are made. 
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systematic maintenance and “THIS IS THE SCOTT & WILLIAMS Write, phone or wire S & W 
ves MACHINE AGE“ ; 

replacement. Scott & Williams for more complete information. 
ESTABLISHED 1865 
INCORPORATED 

EMPIRE STATE BUILDING NEW YORK 1, mM. Ve 

SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE; HIGH POINT, NORTH CAROLINA 
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A trained employee, whether on full-fashioned 

or seamless knitting, represents an invest- 

ment. If properly applied, incentive pay will 
increase the return on that investment. 


RECENTLY CoTToNn carried two 

very interesting articles, 
written by their very able writer, 
OLD-TIMER, on “Why Not Incen- 
tive Pay for Textiles?” In these 
articles it was pointed out very 
Clearly that there is something 
radically wrong with the straight 
piece-work svstem. It is true, the 
piece-work plan of payment is an 
incentive plan, after a fashion, and 
there is but one thing wrong with 
it as we see it; it does not reach out 
far enough. For proof of this state- 
ment, let us make a trip through 
an average hosiery mill, looking 
at the records as we go along. We 
Shall start in the knitting depart- 
ment, for here is where our trou- 
bles start. Here is where we be- 
gin converting yarn into hosiery, 


» and here is where we begin to 
| make money or lose it. 


The record shows that Knitter 
No. 200 is making Style 32, which 
is a transferred-top number, made 
on wrap machines using a variety 
of dyed yarns. The yarns are, of 
course, costly, and the operator 
must be well trained. You could 
easily cram a dollar’s worth of 
waste or seconds into your trouser 
pocket and never notice it. Knit- 
ter No. 200 is producing 4 per 
cent seconds and 4 per cent waste; 
Knitter No. 204 is making the same 
style and producing 5 per cent 
seconds and 5 per cent waste. The 
total production of each is equal; 
they are getting every dozen their 
machines will produce, but Knitter 
No. 200 averages two dozen per 
day more of first-quality hose than 
Knitter No. 204. It is very easy to 
figure out which operator is mak- 
ing the most money for the mill, 
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Some Realistic 








Thoughts on 


Incentive Pay 


By Albert T. Ruassell 


and under the piece-work plan, 
Operator No. 200 receives more 
pay at the end of the week than 
Operator No. 204 does. 

But what does Operator No. 200 
get for producing more good work, 
with less seconds and waste? 
Nothing but a compliment from an 
appreciative boss, and the other 
operator gets the devil or is fired 
if things go from bad to worse. 
Now why can't some method be 
adopted whereby the efficient 
knitter can be paid a little more, 
even if it is necessary to take it 
away from the less efficient op- 
erator? If the services of one op- 
erator are actually worth more. 
then why not pay more, for only 
in this way can we encourage ev- 
ery operator to strive for the high- 
est production of good work that 
can be reached? 
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Dyehouse employees, like those in every department of 
the mill, may be made more valuable with incentives. 


Transferred-top numbers re- 
quire more skill on the part of the 
knitter than numbers made on ful- 
ly automatic machines such as HH 
and Model-K Scott & Williams or 
Komet machines. On the auto- 
matic machines, however, much 
depends on the operator also, since 
they too will continue to grind out 
seconds unless they are shut down 
for repairs. 


Much Depends on Maintenance 


Not all seconds and waste pro- 
duced in the knitting department 
are caused by inefficient knitters, 
bad yarn, or poor styling. Much de- 
pends on how well the machinery 
is kept up, and here is where the 
foreman, head fixer, and machine 
fixers enter the picture. Some ma- 
chine fixers are interested only in 
what they, as individuals, accom- 
plish, and most fixers assume that 
all is going well as long as the 
knitters keep the machines run- 
ning. Many think production rec- 
ords are posted for the benefit of 
knitters and foremen. For these, 
and other reasons, we find fixers 
who receive the same rate of pay 
per hour or week; still, the records 
show one man using 3 per cent 
more needles than another on the 
same styles of work, making 4 per 
cent seconds and three to five per 
cent more waste. . When payday 
comes, the envelopes show twenty, 
thirty or forty dollars per week; 
some earned what they received: 
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some should have gotten more, for 
they produced more good work 
and less bad than the other fel- 
low; and some were actually over- 
paid, if results and efficiency are 
to be used as governing factors in 
determining the rate of pay. 


Thoroughness Should Be 
Rewarded 


Show me a fixer who sits around 
and waits for trouble, then fixes 
his machines the easiest way just 
as he gets by till tomorrow or un- 
til the next shift takes over, and 
we will show you an expensive 
fixer, pay him what you will. Show 
me a fixer who does a thorough 
job every time, one who is con- 
stantly trying to prevent waste and 
seconds, irrespective of the cause, 
and we will show you a man who 
is saving the mill money; he is 
worth more than the other fellow, 
and he should be paid more, not 
just for getting better results but 
to encourage him to keep up his 
good work and not say, “Oh Heck, 
what’s the use!” 

We are getting nearer to the 
day when additional men will have 
to be trained to fix machines. 
They should be started off at a 
given rate, and if they give good 
service, apply themselves well, and 
get results, their rates should be 
increased at regular intervals, say 
every four months, 
reach top rates over a period of 
three years. Under the present 
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system, in some mills the begin- 
ner plods along and usually quits 
the mill where he started to learn 
fixing and goes elsewhere to build 
up his rate of pay. This means 
more time wasted and more money 
lost by the mill that does not have 
an incentive pay plan other than 
piece work or hourly rates noi 
commensurate with results. 


The Looping Department 


Much more could be added to 
our brief remarks about knitters 
and fixers, but let’s get on and 
visit the looping department. This 
is the second operation required 
in the production of hosiery, and 
we all know, from experience, 
that it takes much more time for 
an operator to become an efficient 
looper than a knitter; for exam- 
ple, looping can be taught in a 
short time, but it takes months of 
practice for the average person to 
build up production. It is rather 
odd, but nevertheless true, that 
loopers think they have the most 
difficult job in the mill; let them 
try topping and transferring and 
get a taste of the mechanical abili- 
ty required to run wrap machines 
for a week, and looping will not 
seem hard at all. In fact, the ac- 
tual operation has never changed 
to any degree in perhaps 40 years 
or more, but what a change there 
has been in knitting in 15 years. 

Frequently the mills are at fault 
for imbuing the operator with the 
idea that looping is so difficult 
and that few out of many ever 
learn. Here too, the rate of pay 
is so much per dozen on a given 
style, depending on the gauge and 
number of needles, both of the lat- 
ter factors having a direct bearing 
on the number of dozens which can 
be looped in a day’s time. Much 
also depends on how well the knit- 
ting departments co-operate in 
making goods fit to loop. Good 
looper lines and finger holds, or 
looper. rounds, are all-important. 


Bad Work Costs More in 
Looping Than in Knitting 


Here again we see the records— 
1 per cent, 2 per cent, or 3 per 
cent bad work—and since we are 
working on a semi-finished prod- 
uct, bad work costs the mill more 
in the looping department than it 
does in the knitting department. 
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YOU NEED NO CRYSTAL GAZER... 





to tell you that when the victory whistles start to blow, there will begin the 


strongest current of competitive selling that has ever flowed through the 


channels of the hosiery industry. That’s when you'll need all the mechanical 


advantages invention can offer—such as the many outstanding features of this 
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WILDMAN 


Single-Head, Single-Unit, Full-Fashioned 


HOSIERY MACHINE 


Today, wherever being used in hosiery mills 
throughout the land, it is doing a wonderful job 
of modern production. You see, it knits the entire 
stocking from top to toe in 


ONE CONTINUOUS OPERATION 


saving the time and manpower lost in the opera- 
tion of leggers and footers; eliminating the “head- 
aches” of bad matching and expensive “seconds.” 


BY OttYe but our war work limits our production for 
civilian purposes to supplying repair parts. However, 
get complete details of this machine and be ready to 
act when the whistles blow. 


WILDMAN MFG, CO. 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 





AMERICAN 
INDUSTRIES 


SALVAGE 
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FOR AMERICA—THROW YOUR SCRAP INTO THE FIGHT PROGRAM 
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Production may vary from 35 to 
40 dozen per 8 hours to 60 or 70 
dozen on the same styles; from 
actual records, we learn that the 
highest producers in most cases 
have the lowest percentage of bad 
work. Under the straight piece- 
work system, the fastest and best 
looper in the department gets the 
Same rate per dozen as does the 
poorest and slowest looper. Surely 
some system could be devised to 
correct this evil. Here also, much 
depends on the looper fixer; there 
‘are points to be straightened, 
trimmer-knives to be raised or low- 
ered; trimmer-knives to be sharp- 
ened. Clippers need _ attention, 
blunt needles removed or polished, 
etc. Many of these things can be 
done when an operative is absent 
for a day. The good fixer takes 
advantage of this; the ‘“get-by”’ 
fellow waits until it must be done 
and loses production. Why should 
he worry? He gets so much per 
week regardless of total produc- 
tion of good and bad work. 


But let’s get on to the inspec- 
tion department, the next opera- 
tion in line, except for goods which 
require double sole _ trimming, 
which is done before looping. Here 
again, we find the same old story 
—one inspector finds 1 per cent 
bad work, another 2 per cent, and 
still another rarely sends any bad 
bundles back to the knitting room. 
All are paid a given rate per doz- 
en. The inspector who finds little 
or no bad work is either working 
a hardship on the finishing depart- 
ment where final inspection is 
made or is paving the way for in- 
ferior goods to be sent to a cus- 
tomer. No group of knitters will 
ever become so efficient that noth- 
ing but perfect work will be sent 
on to the inspection department. 
By constantly having a few dozen 
returned daily to the knitting 
room, even though the percentage 
of bad work is low, much will be 
accomplished toward keeping 
down the number of seconds pro- 
duced. 

This, then, means that many mills 
do not place sufficient stress on 
grey inspection. At least, the rates 
of pay in this department would 
indicate the earning capacity out 
of proportion with other depart- 
ments. In most manufacturing 
plants, inspectors usually rank 
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among top-price employees; why 
should they be at the bottom of 
the list in many seamless mills? 
The customer wants quality mer- 
chandise. Little can be done to 
improve quality after the goods 
are knit. A good, impartial, in- 
spector helps to keep quality up 
and production of sub-standard 
goods down. 

We could continue along the 
same line of thought through the 
boarding department, and finally, 
the finishing department, where 
similar conditions exist whereby 
the efficient operators are not re- 
warded for actually being better 
hands at their respective jobs. We 
honestly believe that some system 
of rewarding top-notch employees 
could be worked out which would 
not only cost the mills nothing, but 
which would actually increase 
their profits. After all is said and 
done, a mill actually runs on 
brains, loyalty, and co-operation. 
Few people will work their brains 
overtime on the job, much less off, 
unless there is a reasonable re- 
ward for the results of such effort. 


The Forgotten Man 


Thus far we have been talking 
about operators as a whole. Now, 
we shall consider individuals. 
Who, you may ask, is the forgot- 
ten man, and what, if anything in 
particular, has he done? Well, he 
may be anyone, from the superin- 
tendent down to the sweeper. He 
may be the mill’s general flunky, 
dabbling in a bit of everything 
calling for brain or brawn; he may 
be a knitter, or fixer; he may work 
in the dyehouse, or possibly in 
the machine shop. He may have 
been transferred to a night watch- 
man’s job because of the fact that 
his best days are over and he can 
no longer keep pace with a fast- 
changing world. 

He is the man who found out a 
new and a better way to do things. 
Perhaps his idea saved a few tons 
of coal per month, perhaps a few 
pounds of yarn per week. Could 
be that he cooked up a new device 
for a knitting machine, looper, 
ribber, sewing machine, dye tub, 
or steam pump. Perhaps he ac- 
tually invented something entire- 
ly new or different in fancy hose, 
ladies’ hose, or anklets, which the 
trade immediately accepted and 


which meant more business for 
the mill. 

You have seen this fellow at 
work in your mill. We all have. 
He is usually an unassuming plod- 
der who does not blow his own 
horn; he does not seem to be do- 
ing a bit more than the other fel- 
low; then, sudenly, when things 
get in a tight spot, when a half- 
dozen supposed - to - be - experts 
have reached the end of the line, 
this forgotten man comes up with 
a brain child that makes the 
wheels turn again. Thank heaven 
for some mills where the manage- 
ment sees fit to reward loyalty and 
resourcefulness, but why under the 
sun can’t all mills, large and small, 
recognize ability and pay for it on 
its merit, even if the results ob- 
tained did not revolutionize the in- 
dustry? A sincere “Thank you, 
fellow, you did a nice job,” would 
be some reward. 

A few years ago we worked with 
a man who came up with an idea 
that really set the woods on fire; 
yes, it saved a mill from going 
broke. The president of this con- 
cern said, “‘We were about through 
when this came up.” The “forgot- 
ten man” got a $5.00 a week raise; 
yeah, that’s all. We could cite other 
instances of men we have known 
down through the years who have 
really produced in time of great 
need, and they were left standing 
at the gate where the fellow who 
is striving for a better opportuni- 
ty wants in—yes, wants in badly 
enough to make him carry his 
problems (the mill’s problems) 
home with him and ponder over 
them far into the night if need be. 

This forgotten man does not 
want a fortune; he does not ex- 
pect a golden crown, but when he 
hits the jack pot, he knows it just 
as well as the other fellow, and 
he feels that he has earned a lit- 
tle extra. Give him a new hat; 
take him out to a night spot; take 
him fishing to a nearby lake or 
stream; find out some of the little 
things his place in life does not 
provide and give them to him, and 
you, Mr. Mill Owner, or Mr. Man- 
ager, will have an ace in your 
hand when the bidding is brisk and 
the stakes are high. 

Everyone, from the $300,000-a- 
year big corporation  presiden! 
down to the lowly garbage truck 
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Fit for A Queen » » « Lhe flawless elegance of clear, even-textured 


full-fashioned stockings makes them fit for a queen. Every full- 


fashioned stocking manutacturer knows that—regardless of the fibre 
used—only the best of needles will produce this perfect fabric. Keep 
your knitting machines young and effective with [MW Needles... . 
And remember: Regular Reneedling Pays! Let us put your needle 


bars in shape for faster, more accurate, more profitable knitting. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS @ READING, PA. 





THE WAR DECORATIONS OF 
TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 
Bur. of Ord. Flag and Navy ‘“‘E”’ 
July 25, 1941 
One Star All-Navy “‘E’’ Burgee 
January 25, 1942 
Two Star Army-Navy “‘E” 
July 25 1942 
Three Star Army-Navy y ““*E” 


January 25. 1943 


Four Star Army-Navy ‘‘E”’ 
January 11, 1944 





“Care, and not fine stables, makes a fine horse.’ 


DANISH PROVER! 


Until the Victory is Won! ... The men and experience back of Readin; 
Full-Fashioned Knitting Machines are enlisted for the duration. We ca) 
not as yet give you new machines — but we wi// do the next best thing: 
Our engineers will do their utmost to help you keep your prese: 
equipment at highest efficiency. Let ws tell you about our complete recond' 
tioning service and what it means in terms of better fabrics and bigger profi 
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driver, is making postwar plans. 
Politicians are pouring their brand 
of swill over the radio; they also 
have postwar plans, plans for pow- 
er and personal gain. Some have 
a heart for the man who works; 
some have no heart or soul. Labor 
leaders are neck-deep in politics, 
looking out for themselves, and to 
h— with everybody else. They 
brag about the opportunities made 
possible by their organizations, 
when, in fact, they stifle and stran- 


gle individual merit. Yes, we hea& 


much over the air, and read much 
in the press, about American ca- 
pacity for production, now and 
after the war. Did any politician 
or labor leader ever produce any- 
thing but taxes and dues? Do either 
provide jobs? Not on your life. 


The manufacturer, merchant, min- 
er, the farmers, the railroads, pub- 
lic utilities, and a host of others 
provide jobs; and they, after hav- 
ing supplied the men to win the 
war, put up the money to pay for 
it and will have to supply the 
means to avoid another depres- 
sion. 

Just recently we were return- 
ing from a short business trip when 
two portly, over-fed, and under- 
worked gentlemen entered the 
crowded club car. We could not 
help hearing their conversation, 
which had, no doubt, started in the 
diner. They were talking shop, 
and we soon learned that they 
were hosiery mill managers, or 
owners. They were going over the 
ups and downs of present-day man- 





ufacturing problems—politics, pri- 
orities, costs and profits. They fi- 
nally got around to their employ- 
ees, and no doubt each knew the 
other’s set-up quite well. One men- 
tioned the name of a key man and 
said, “That fellow has really 
helped me make money.” ‘What 
are you paying him?” asked the 
other. The figure was named. 
“Why,” said the other, “I pay my 
man (same job) a good bit more 
than that.” “Yes, I know you do,” 
he said, “but if I raise this man, 
three or four more will want more 
money, so why ‘stick my neck out’? 

There he is, brother, the for- 
gotten man, the man who will help 
solve the big problems of the fu- 
ture! Help him a little, and he will 
help you a lot. 
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The Kemet and Links and Links 
Knitting Machines 





THIS ARTICLE continues the discussion of 

the Komet and Links-and-Links knitting 
machines, as covered in the original series of 
25 articles which appeared in 1940-43, and sup- 
plements Article No. 15. The original series 
was reprinted as a booklet which can be ob- 
tained from “’Cotton’’.—The Editor. 


IN OUR last article, published in the December issue, 

we stressed latch guards, including their ad- 
justment, polishing and general care. In this article, 
we shall attempt to give some additional information 
about various other parts of the rib stitch cam sec- 
tion. 


The second sub-title in our original article No. 15 
was “Heel Bolt Adjustment.’ Here we covered the 
adjustment of this particular part in detail, and we 
have nothing further to add in so far as adjustments 
are concerned. We called attention to the need of 
repolishing the heel bolt cam at a point where the 
Slider butts first come in contact with it. Here is 
where nicks or gaps begin to show up after consid- 
erable use. We failed, however, to mention that there 
is a right and wrong way to polish this cam—this, of 
course, is our opinion; perhaps you may not agree. 
Some fixers simply polish out the gap with a small- 
diameter buffing arbor and leave a concaved spot in 
its place; this, we feel, is wrong, since it tends to 
invite additional wear. The better method is to polish 
the cam from end to end, and thus maintain its orig- 


inal shape when the job is finished. 

Note that the heel bolt cam is tapered downward 
from the inner upper surface toward the rear; this 
is done to keep the camming surface near the cylin- 
der, thus avoiding excessive friction on the camming 
area by the slider butts. Tapering the upper surface 
of the cam also provides equal contact for both long 
and short butt sliders as they are cammed upward. 

One simple fact which many fixers overlook in 
connection with nicks or gaps in the heel bolt cam, 
and other similar cams, is that the possibility of 
broken or damaged slider butts is not serious when 
the cam is fully in. However, when the cam is at the 
half-way-in position, raising long butt sliders only, 
that is when nicks obviously cause trouble. 

Another cam which we failed to mention in pre- 
vious articles is the guard cam -(204340), located im- 
mediately in front of the heel bolt cam. This cam is 
by no means troublesome; however; it deserves re- 
polishing when gaps begin to appear at the camming 
up point in the center of the guard cam. Here also, 
it is best to keep the camming surface narrow and 
near to the cylinder, thus avoiding excessive friction 
on the outer edges of the long butt sliders at the 
camming up point. 


Rib Stitch Cams 


In checking over our comments on rib stitch cams, 
we find that we overlooked an important point, name- 
ly, excessive clearance between the rib stitch cam: 
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and the guard cam (204332) immediately above it. 
We did say that the respective cams are fitted very 
closely at the factory, allowing just enough clearance 
to permit the passage of slider butts without binding. 

Occasionally we found machines with a slightly 
uneven or wavy appearance in the broad rib panels 
which looked as though the two rib feeds were out of 
balance. Naturally, we followed the usual procedure 
of trying to overcome it by balancing the feeds. When 
this failed to correct the trouble we began to check 
the clearance between the rib stitch cams and the 
guard cams on both feeds. Sometimes we would 
find one feed with too much clearance; occasionally 
both feeds were slightly off. We did learn that most 
of these cases developed after the sections had been 
removed, for one reason or another, and the fixer 
decided to polish the stitch and guard cams while he 
had the machine down. In replacing the cams the 
fixer did not check the clearance, simply because he 
was not having any particular trouble. By holding 
the guard cam down and the stitch cam up while the 
respective screws were being tightened securely, 
much of the excessive clearance, we found. could be 
eliminated—just one of the little things we overlook 
when we get in a hurry, and so easy to correct when 
we know where we failed. 

Rib stitch cams, as a rule, show only slight nicks 
along the concaved area; even after much service they 
seldom develop nicks on the upper flat surface. Guard 
cams will, in time, develop small nicks on their un- 
der sides immediately above the stitch cams. The 
main reason the guard cams show signs of wear may 
be due to excessive clearance rather than actual 
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usage. It is quite obvious that excessive clearance 
between the stitch and guard cam will permit the 
slider butts to vibrate while passing through and 
actually invite unnecessary and avoidable wear. 

One of the very common causes for wavy or un- 
even stitches, in both rib and frame knitting, can be 
traced to improper tension on yarns. Too much ten- 
sion on one feed, and too little on the other, makes 
it difficult to produce clean fabric; in addition to 
this, we frequently find machines running with one 
yarn out of the tension disc entirely. This not only 
helps produce poorly-knit goods, but causes consid- 
erable variation in sizes, which means seconds, sub- 
standards, and re-boards, when such goods finally 
reach the boarding and finishing departments. Knit- 
ters should be taught that permitting a machine to 
run with yarns out of a tension is a serious offense, 
which leads to many complications. Fixers, also, can 
do much to prevent such trouble by keeping an eye 
on the tensions when they size up, or at any time they 
have occasion to move about on their section of ma- 
chines. Too many fixers feel that as long as machines 
are not flagged by the knitter, all’s well; they would 
get better results by looking for trouble instead of 
gossiping in the wash-rooms or toilets. 


Clearing Cam Bracket Assembly 


The cycle of movement and adjustment of the 
clearing cam (204052) was fully covered in our orig- 
inal article No. 15, page 45 in the reprint book. This 
is one cam which receives little attention in so far as 
repolishing is concerned; first, because it gives very 
little trouble; secondly, and in our opinion, the chief 
reason, because rough places cannot be readily seen 
unless the cam is removed from the bracket. When 
this cam needs polishing, it is worthwhile to note the 
bright surface indicating just where the slider butts 
are making contact. As a rule, after considerable use, 
the slider path will be narrow on the upper portion of 
the cam and wider at, or near, the bottom. The cam- 
ming surface should be the same width from top to 
bottom. This can be corrected easily while polishing. 
Let’s not forget that rough places on the clearing cam 
face will cause more trouble when the cam is at the 
half-way-out position than when it is fully in. 


Damaged Cables 


Occasionally we find that frayed cables prevent 
the clearing cam from moving in properly, at times 
damaging the slider butts. As a rule, this is caused by 
the cable post being improperly placed, permitting 
the cable to rub against one side of the post hole im- 
mediately in front of the brass ferrule in the cable 
post. The edge of the hole is sharp, and constant rub- 
bing against it will soon wear one or two strands of 
the cable through, permitting the frayed ends to 
double up in the ferrule. The cable post should be 
set so that the cable will lead in a straight line from 
the ferrule to the operating lever without touching 
either side of the hole in the cable post. 

Yes, these are simple things we are talking about. 
but they can, and do, cause trouble. We have seen 
more than one frayed cable replaced where fixers 
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e The designer who created this charming dress- 
maker suit could never have achieved the style 
appeal that sold it unless the material had been 
properly processed in the first place. Yes, proper 
processing is a fashion first! 

That’s why so many of America’s leading mills. 
converters, finishers and dyers have turned to 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet for high-quality wetting, 
fulling, scouring and dispersing agents. 

There is a C.P.P. soap or synthetic detergent 
for every fabric—for every processing problem. 
Ask your local Colgate-Palmolive-Peet repre- 
sentative for detailed information on the full line 
of C.P.P. processing agents. Or, write to our 
Industrial Department at Jersey City 2, N. J. 


Sees 


COLGATE KWIKSOLV 

COLGATE FORMULA 25 
BADGER FLAKES 

COLGATE WHITE SOAP FLAKES 
ARCTIC CRYSTAL FLAKES 
ARCTIC SYNTEX “M” BEADS 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. 


KANSAS CITY 3, KANSAS 
BERKELEY 2, CALIFORNIA 


JERSEY CITY 2, NEW JERSEY 
JEFFERSONVILLE, INDIANA 
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neglected to find out why this happened, resulting 
in another cable replacing job in a short time. Many 
of these minor ailments can be prevented by careful 
checking. Surely we cannot honestly blame machines 
when trouble develops which is caused by improper 
adjustments. 


Replacing Nipples on New Cables 


Replacing a frayed or broken cable and soldering 
a nipple on either end is by no means a difficult task 
for the experienced Komet fixer. However, as we 
write these articles, we try to keep in mind the fact 
that new men, beginners, or fixers’ helpers, may prof- 
it by discussion of simple things. First of all, the new 
cable should be the same length as the old one; the 
nipples can be removed, easily, with a soldering iron. 

Some fixers make a mistake by heating the nip- 
ples and immediately pulling them off of the old 
cable. This usually results in solder being left in the 
nipple, making it impossible to slip it over the ends 
of the new cable. When this happens the nipples must 
be cleaned out with a small drill. To avoid this, heat 
the nipple; as soon as it becomes loose, move it back 
and forth on the cable to clean out the hole. Next, 
heat the end of the cable and wipe off surplus solder 
with. a piece of waste. The nipples will then come off 
freely. Slip the nipples over the ends of the new cable, 
tin the cable ends with solder, using soldering paste to 
make it bind, and leave a small ball or drop of solder 


on the eable ends. Next, clamp a heated soldering iron 
in the bench vise; hold the cable end against the hot 
iron and move the nipple flush against the iron, and 
the job is done. 

If a cable should be broken in such a manner that 
it cannot be measured accurately for over-all length, 
solder one nipple to a new cable, leaving about one 
inch or more additional length. Place the nipple in 
the clearing cam operating lever; put the cable hous- 
ing in place, and slip the cable end through the thumb 
screw. With the clearing cam fully in, pull all slack 
out of the cable. The cable can then be cut approxi- 
mately where the nipple should be. Unhook the 
nipple from the clearing cam lever and pull up all 
slack. The other nipple can now be soldered in 
place above the thumb screw. To check for correct 
setting, run the thumb screw up or down until a 
little slack can be felt in the cable between the clear- 
ing cam operating lever and the cable housing post, 
with the clearing cam and operating lever fully in. 
Check the cable adjustment when the machine is 
started. As a rule, it will be accurate. 

Perhaps we have failed to comment on some par- 
ticular adjustment, or part, in this, or other articles; 
if so, send your requests to the editor and we shall 
endeavor to answer them promptly. 

In our next article we shall discuss parts of the 


welt stitch cam section. 
K. O. METZ 
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Adjustment of Veterans 


(Continued from page 92) employ.) 


the third, to a veteran not 
formerly in the company’s 


pany liable for legal prosecution 
by observing the spirit rather than 
the strict letter of the law. Sev- 
eral cases of what the mills are 





interview, physical examina- 
tion, or testing. Make ar- 
rangements for special train- 
ing where necessary or de- 
sirable. Bring the veteran up 
to date on company policies 
and explain all new regula- 
tions wh'th will affect him 
as an employee, such as with- 
holding taxes, union contract, 
etc. Give him information on 
new production and news 
about the company’s postwar 
plans. 

E. Assign the veteran to a job 
for which he can qualify. 

F. Make a careful record of the 
interview and see that the 
employment record file is 
marked “VET. (1)”; “VET. 
(2)”; or “VET. (3)” with cor- 
rect date. (The first group- 
ing applies to a veteran 
whom the company is legal- 
ly obligated to employ under 
provisions of Section 8; the 
second, to one who does not 
qualify and to whom the 
company is under no legal 
employment obligation; and 


VI. Follow-up 


A. Interview the veteran after 
he has been on the job a short 
time (possibly two weeks); 
also interview his overseer or 
second hand. 

B. Have a second interview with 
supervisor if necessary or de- 
sirable. 

C. Make a transfer where indi- 
cated. 

D. Continue the follow-up as 
as long as necessary to make 
certain that the re-adjust- 
ment is as complete as pos- 
sible. 


At Riverside and Dan River, it 
will be noted, equal emphasis is 
given to doing what is best for the 
service men and protecting the em- 
ployer in the fulfillment of his 
legal obligations. In another article 
in this series, several aspects of 
the legal situation will be consid- 
ered, because it is entirely possible 
to have the best interests of the 
service men at heart, doing far 
more for them than the law re- 
quires, while still leaving the com- 


doing with regard to legal protec- 
tion, particularly where service 
men wish to change jobs, will be 


considered. 
—s > a 


Rayon Shipments 


Shipments of rayon filament yarns 
to the domestic market aggregated 
47,800,000 pounds in November, ac- 
cording to statistics compiled by the 
Rayon Organon, published by Textile 
Economics Bureau, Inc. The total rep- 
resents an increase of 800,000 pounds, 
as compared with October production 
of 47,000,000 pounds, and is 4,900,000 
pounds or 11 per cent above Novem- 
ber 1943 shipments of 42,900,000. 

Eleven months’ shipments of fila- 
ment yarn approximate 488,700,000 
pounds, as against 451,000,000 pounds 
in the corresponding period last year, 
and indicate a total 1944 production 
of 536,500,000 pounds. 


Staple Fiber Shipments Decline. 
For November, rayon staple fiber pro- 
duction aggregated 13,800,000 pounds 
which compares with 14,500,000 
pounds shipped in October 1944 and 
13,900,000 pounds shipped in Novem- 
ber 1943. 
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SOLUTION 


to many a postwar sales problem 
will be found in better knitting. 
Let the machine-controlled qual- 
ity of Torrington Needles help 
you improve the quality of your 
knitted products and the efficiency 


of your machines. 
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THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn., U.S. A. 
Established 1866 
Branches: New York « Philadelphia *« Chicago 
Greensboro, N.C. « Boston « St. Louis 
Toronto, Canada 
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Needle Bearings can Increase Efficiency, 
Reduce Costs in Spinning Spindles 


Higher spindle speeds, heavier package loads and longer 
periods of sustained operation impose demands on spinning 
spindles that can be met by anti-friction Needle Bearings. 
Small in size, light in weight and compact; easily and effi- 
ciently lubricated without danger of excess oil or grease, these 
modern anti-friction bearings have already demonstrated their 
merits in design and performance on spindles and other im- 
portant Textile machine applications. Results are being 
measured in increased operating efficiency, lower operating 
costs, and in reduced maintenance and service attention. 
Whether you plan to buy new or to overhaul or modernize 
existing equipment, it will pay you to investigate the advantages 
of Torrington Needle Bearings. Write us for further data or 
send for our Catalog 30-A that gives additional information 
on the types and sizes to meet your specialized requirements. 































THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
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Needle Bearings may 
be applied to spinning New York Boston Philadelphia Detroit Cleveland Seattle 
spindle in simple, low Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Toronto London, England 
cost design. 
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OF THE KNIT GOODS MARKETS 





Government Controls Tightened—Mills and Distributors Forced 
to Defer Plans for Larger Civilian Supply—Early 1945 War 
Needs Exceed Industry's Expectations—Holiday Trade 
Mopped Up Remaining Retail Stocks in Many Localities— 
Wholesalers Foresee Acute Dearth For Spring and Early 
Summer If War Is Intensified—Postponement of Reconver- 
sion Start Will Make Peace Adjustments More Abrupt. 


Philadelphia, Dec. 15, 1944 

IN RECENT WEEKS thousands of small retail establishments all over 

the country were brought closer to absolute famine conditions, 
through inability of their suppliers to replenish stocks of staple, sea- 
sonable merchandise that were entirely cleaned out by the holiday buy- 
ing. Washington authorities have been apprised of this condition, which 
is reported as being especially serious in rural sections, where retailers 
depend almost wholly on jobbers. The latter have been getting less 
merchandise to dispose of. With the best intentions toward giving all 
customers at least some goods, it has been impossible to spread out the 
reduced available supply thin enough to cover the whole field. Manu- 
facturers have more than ever been dominated by government control 
of their production and of the way they dispose of it. As a partial 
offset to rising costs, many sources have simply cut out their interme- 
diate distribution methods, temporarily, in favor of selling direct. 


supply has invaded all branches of 
Full-Fashioned the hosiery business, as was forecast 


It is difficult now to credit the fact last summer. 
that last fall a good many merchants An occasional full-fashioned ho- 
seemed not too anxious to take up 
the allotments offered them of wom- 
en’s full-fashioned rayon stockings. 
They have now joined the throng 
clamoring for more merchandise. Un- 
able to get what they seek from the 
manufacturers, they are besieging 
the wholesalers. Each week sees large 
numbers of hosiery buyers in the 
markets. While some remain cau- 
tious about 100-deniers, the majority 
are reported as making no objections 
to taking up such merchandise along 
with whatever else they can get. 

Obviously there will not be enough 
of the finer deniers. If retailers can 
hope to keep up their remaining 
stocks to at least stay in the hosiery 
business, more of the 100-deniers 
will be needed right along. 

Sales were reported of fairly rep- 
resentative lots of irregulars in wom- 
en’s full-fashioned rayons. In some 
spots, where large supplies of such 
merchandise were understood to have 
been carried for months, they have 
been cleaned out. The irregulars are 
said to have brought full ceiling. 

@ Further postwar predictions for nylon— 


Prices. Chain-store organizations filmy marquisette, which is resistant to tear- 


were reported to be foremost among’ ing and the ravages of dry-cleaning. Perma- 
nent setting of the cloth during manufacture 


the buyers. Growing tightness of prevents stretching or shrinkage. 
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siery manufacturer is sold ahead 
through March and into April in the 
42-gauge, 100-denier stockings. Ma- 
jority of the mills evidently intend 
to go slowly. New allotments are now 
being reported less often. Some 
manufacturers believe it is wiser to 
allot production sparingly, in view 
of the unpredictable situation in 
yarn. Others have had another big 
bite taken out of production by the 
war effort. 


Others, to avoid falling behind in 
deliveries they have promised, have 
shortened the period for which they 
will obligate themselves ahead. Con- 
servative sources keep in mind that, 
after all, the credit status of numer- 
ous outlets, which now seems so sat- 
isfactory, may develop weak spots 
later on. 


Because of reduction in the per- 
centage allowed hosiery mills of 
rayon yarns, it was necessary to re- 
duce the allotments in some cases. 
Continuing uncertainty as to rayon 
yarn supply for consumer merchan- 
dise makes it harder for manufactur- 
ers to plan ahead, and this makes it 
next to impossible for retailers to 
assemble replacements enough in 
advance to provide for ordinary de- 
mands, let alone getting together suf- 
ficient assortments for special offer- 
ings to help build store traffic. 


In some quarters it is stated that 
the present inadequate supply may, 
before mid-winter, seem liberal by 
comparison. This view of the out- 
look is based on a study by the trade 
of the implications held in WPB’s 
General Preference Order M-37-d, as 
amended. Hosiery manufacturers, at 
this writing, are now down to 69.7 
percent of the rayon yarn needed to 
replace silk and/or nylon. 


This reduction was foreseen some 
time ago, because of rising need of 
rayon for the war effort. A hosiery 
mill with a basic monthly allowance 
of, say, 1,000 pounds, of which it has 
been getting 850 pounds actually, is 
down to 697 pounds under the latest 
WPB ruling. It is indicated some ac- 
tion may be taken by the labor 
unions toward influencing Washing- 
ton officials to give the hosiery in- 
dustry more rayon yarn. The report 
in this connection is that hosiery mill 
workers realize yarn supply has be- 
come critical enough to put a serious 
dent in working time and wages. 
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Seamless 


Some of the smaller seamless ho- 
siery mills have been forced to re- 
duce running time because of in- 
ability to get yarn. A number are 
working only three days a week. New 
offerings of merchandise in this line 
have become less frequent. Retailers 
and jobbers take what they can find, 
which has not been sufficient to re- 
place what they sold in the last 30 
days. It is expected this condition 
will continue. 


Employment in the seamless ho- 
siery industry is at the lowest level 
since 1919, and workers still are be- 
ing lost, according to trade statistics. 
Production has dropped also, but it 
is indicated the output per worker 
has increased since 1941. War needs 
continue to make great inroads on 


seamless production, and still the re- 
quirements, at times, are hard for 
Army and Navy procurement agen- 
cies to fill. However, most of the 
seamless mills that have the suit- 
able machinery for war orders have 
participated up to the limit of their 
ability, though this meant further 
sacrifice of civilian outlets and better 
profit margins than are possible in 
war work. 

In normal times, the demand for 
cotton yarn from seamless manufac- 
turers is an important item in the 
business of sale-yarn spinners and 
distributors. As long as it was pos- 
sible to do so, civilian seamless mills 
were accommodated with yarn on a 
rather liberal scale, but over the last 
several months, the spinners had less 
“free” yarn to allocate, and the 
seamless mills now are farther back 














FORECAST 


(Opinion submitted by CoTTon’s Market Correspondent) 
Philadelphia, December 15, 1944. 


KNITWEAR manufacturers and distributors soon will commence 

giving more attention to the trend of retail sales, especially as 
it seems to some observers that during the next several months the 
total of such sales will have difficulty in exceeding those reported 
for the like period of 1944. While sales at retail of durable goods may 
increase, it is expected that non-durable goods sales will decline, and 
this may be felt most in women’s apparel items. 

It is pointed out that it probably will not be easy for knitwear 
producers and the wholesalers to identify cause and effect in many 
cases where extreme scarcity of wanted goods has lately been re- 
ported, but where a reversal may develop before spring. Note is be- 
ing taken that already there has been some evidence of a shift in 
consumer attitude toward expenditures that can be postponed. 

Outlay by consumers for luxury items apparently found a peak 
during the Christmas buying. This can also be accepted as apply- 
ing to a good many items that before the war were regarded as in 
the semi-luxury brackets. Consumer purchases of this kind, it is 
believed by some, will not long survive if and when the government 
makes a real effort to siphon off a considerable percentage of excess 
savings. 

Consumer demand for knitwear and similar goods also will be 
affected somewhat by the greater competition that durable goods will 
offer in the near future, because the available supplies of durable 
items long withheld from the public are being replenished, whereas 
the supplies of apparel and similar goods show little promise of im- 
provement for some time to come. 

It is to be expected that government surveillance of retail prices 
and practices and the quality of merchandise offered will have to be 
tightened up. OPA recently had its attention directed to numerous 
alleged violations of the letter and spirit of retail price ceilings. 
Organized labor’s spokesmen have made use of this angle in their 
demands for upward revision of wage scales. Deterioration in quality 
of goods has been complained of by Washington authorities. The 
plans of many retailers for next spring’s business may be affected 
by the outcome, either actual or feared, of OPA publicity. 

Another phase of the future conditions likely to surround final 
distribution of knitwear and other textile-apparel items that will 
engage the attention of manufacturers and wholesalers, is the pros- 
pect for extreme competition among retailers when peace comes. 

Consumer buying habits were changing rapidly before the war, it 
is explained, and this trend will be resumed as soon as wartime 
controls are terminated. Department stores will again feel the com- 
petition of other types of retail distribution. Many small stores that 
went out of business because of scarcity of merchandise will be re- 
opened. Returning service men and women will try to gain a foot- 
hold as retailers, probably with the assistance of government loans. 

To meet these and other changes, new central buying organiza- 
tions already are being formed, according to reports, with the aim 
of controlling production of certain staple items so as to meet the 
lower distribution costs of national distributors. Increased competi- 
tion among retailers, it is asserted, is certain to affect the selling 
methods of manufacturers and the wholesalers. 
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on the list, except where they can 
show preference ratings. 

As a result, the available civilian 
deliveries of men’s half-hose, ank- 
lets, and slack and sports socks and 
stockings have been seriously cur- 
tailed. UNRRA, during 1944, came in 
for large supplies of hosiery for re- 
lief distributions abroad. WPB di- 
rectives have been necessary to chan- 
nel at least a minimum of merchan- 
dise for infants’ and children’s wear. 


Civilian Underwear Will 
Continue Below Demand 


As far as can be judged at this 
writing, over the next several 
months there probably will be little 
or no relief from scarcity of civilian 
underwear. It is estimated there has 
been a shortage of output amount- 
ing to 25% or 30% as compared with 
minimum needs. Part of the woolen 
underwear scarcity, of which a lot 
has been heard, is the result of 
merino yarn difficulties that have 
hampered war buying as well as ci- 
vilian supply. It is estimated unoffi- 
cially that merino yarn production 
has been at the annual rate of 60 
million pounds, as compared with 
knitting requirements of around 66 
million pounds. There is nothing in 
sight, the trade believes, that is likely 
to change this trend. 

The various branches of the un- 
derwear industry felt the full impact 
of wartime conditions over the last 
few weeks, the needs of the armed 
services having been larger than ex- 
pected. This condition has been ac- 
cepted by some manufacturers as a 
relief from the task of trying to 
piece out allotments for civilian uses. 
Government control agencies now 
are so fully responsible for produc- 
tion and supply that the mills have 
little they can do to aid commercial 
customers. 

It is noted that association execu- 
tives, recognizing the paramount 
place of military and naval require- 
ments, have concentrated mostly on 
keeping their members keyed up for 
continuance of the excellent war job 
already done. The attitude of the in- 
dividual underwear manufacturer 
has been, in effect, “Help us get the 
yarn and we will do our best to give 
you the goods.” 

Underlying the deficiency in un- 
derwear supply are a number of 
manufacturing difficulties that have 
been exploited in the press for many 
months, but chief of these is lack of 
competent help in yarn and knitting 
mills. The industry should have been 
officially proclaimed “essential” in 
1943, it is pointed out, so that pro- 
duction might have been well stabi- 
lized in plenty of time to forestal! 
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“Genuine 'W & G needle is at extreme left. 
The other two are imitation. Note pronounced 
irregularities in eye of spurious needles.” 
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ne operation of high speed industrial sewing 
machines requires that the thread pass through the 
needle eye at terrific speed. Consequently, the eye 
of the needle must be perfect in height, width and 


angle. 


The slightest imperfection in the eye will cause the 
thread to fray and eventually break. Should this 
occur frequently much valuable time is lost by the 
operator. Avoid these costly delays by using only 


genuine needles. 


Willcox & Gibbs needles are genuine needles. 
Every “W & G” needle is rigidly inspected— 
feature by feature. Should the microscopic tests to 
which each is subjected, reveal the slightest defect, 
although invisible to the naked eye, that is sufficient 


cause for its rejection. 


Genuine needles contribute immeasurably to efh- 
cient machine operation and, consequently, in- 


creased production. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 


214 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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the present emergency. However, 
other phases of the war effort then 
seemed more important than textiles 
and garments, and as long as the 
armed forces had no difficulty get- 
ting what they asked for, Washing- 
ton authorities disregarded the sug- 
gestions offered by the industry. It 
now is too late to do anything to cor- 
rect the loss of production. 

Underwear sources have continued 
to allot and deliver all the produc- 
tion they could spare for the mar- 
kets. Demand remains greater than 
would have been deemed normal be- 
fore the war. Wartime earnings, in 
the aggregate, are reported as hav- 
ing passed their peak. But there is 
still a great volume of purchasing 
power among the public, and the 
urge is to spend money, preferably 
on items reputed to be hard to get. 

As compared with last fall, the un- 
derwear industry has had to take a 
more realistic outlook as regards re- 
conversion and the prospect of any 
worthwhile war-contract termina- 
tions. Government spokesmen, of 
course, last summer encouraged the 
notion that the war in Europe might 
terminate in the relatively near fu- 
ture. Emphasis was placed on the 
need for manufacturers to cooperate 
with government agencies to speed 
up the termination of war orders and 
get back into commercial work as 
quickly as possible. 

To this end, the Army, for ex- 
ample, selected five prominent un- 
derwear manufacturers as candidates 
for pre-determination of contract 
cancellation or cutback claims, and 
the agreements to be signed by these 
mills were to have furnished a stand- 
ard for the industry. This has been 
called off, and all-out war produc- 
tion is again the keynote. 


French-Spun Knitting 
Yarn Frozen for Army 


War Production Board has placed 
a “freeze” on the entire production 
of French-spun knitting yarn, begin- 
ning December 17 and _iasting 
through February 17. The trade ex- 
pected this for some time, as more of 
this yarn is needed for Army under- 
wear. Still more worsted knitting 
yarn will be needed for other items. 
Action of WPB was taken by amend- 
ing Direction No. 3 to Order M-73. 
The spinners also are directed to pro- 
duce during the freeze period at 
least the same amount of yarn turned 
out during October 1944. 

The amended directive, however, 
leaves the “freeze” on Bradford-spun 
knitting yarn that is in process dur- 
ing the November, December, Janu- 
ary period at 50%. As reported often 
heretofore, spinners’ difficulties go 
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back, in large part, to the Army’s 
preference for using cloth made from 
domestic wool. It is pointed out in 
the trade that this preference is sim- 
ply a matter of policy, it being the 
government’s desire to help the wool 
growers, whose costs are much high- 
er than cost of producing similar 
grades of wool abroad. 

Sorting of the grades of domestic 
wool specified by the Army requires 
more time and manpower than for 
sorting foreign wools of comparable 
grades—and this comes when man- 
power is scarce. Combing plants 
working on all-foreign wools, it is 
claimed, yield 20 to 30% above the 
plants using domestic wool. In the 
trade it is asserted that foreign wool 
is much more readily available in 
the Boston and Philadelphia mar- 
kets than is domestic wool. 

After the cloth has been dyed o.d., 
the Army itself cannot tell the dif- 
ference between goods made from 
one type of wool or the other, manu- 
facturers state, but cloth from do- 
mestic wool is considerably more ex- 
pensive to the taxpayer. It is 
stressed, however, that political ex- 
pediency is likely to ordain that this 
condition be continued, and knit- 
wear manufacturers will suffer ac- 


cordingly. 


Knitted Wool Outerwear 
Production Down 


Output from manufacturers of 
both mens’ sweaters and women’s 
pull-overs has dropped off sharply 
since the early part of 1944. Partly 
this is due to buying by the war 
agencies. Children’s and_ infants’ 
knitted outerwear production has 
not been similarly affected. Worsted 
yarn shortage and lack of adequate 
labor are expected to keep civilian 
supplies of such garments at a low 


level during the rest of the war in 
Europe. In the industry, it was hoped 
that by this time the military situa- 
tion might make it possible for the 
government to reduce its sweater 
procurement. It now looks as if such 
purchases may increase. 

Retailers are striving for complete 
coverage of their spring require- 
ments on all items that are staples, 
of standard quality, insofar as this is 
possible. They are tending to mini- 
mize their interest in substandard or 
extremely novel merchandise. 

OPA has postponed until January 
13 the effective date of its regulation 
covering manufacturers’ maximum 
prices for certain outerwear items 
under M.P.R.438. It was explained 
that this was necessary to give OPA 
time to look into some suggestions 
relating to provisions in the regula- 
tions that were made by the indus- 
try’s advisory committee. Also, time 
has to be allowed the manufacturers 
to familiarize themselves with the 
new requirements. 


Postwar Europe Buying 
in U. S. May Be Brief 


A trade authority lately was quot- 
ed as stating the only business our 
knitwear and textile manufacturers 
can expect from Europe after the war 
will be relief goods, and this wil! 
come only as long as it takes for 
their mills to get back into produc- 
tion. It was said Russia may be an 
exception, but otherwise the worth- 
while postwar business will come 
mainly from South America and the 
Far East. Before the war, Japan sup- 
plied these markets, and it remains 
to be seen in what shape Japanese 
mills will be in, when war ends, ac- 
cording to this view. 

An estimate was cited that total! 
destruction of textile spindles in 
Europe during the war will not ex- 
ceed 25%. Taking cotton mills as an 
example, it was said, European man- 
ufacturers never ran long hours in 
normal times. In Germany, in 1938, 
the average operating time was 41.4 
hours per week; in France, less than 
40 hours; in Italy, 36 hours; in 
Poland, 41.6 hours; in Belgium, 40.8 
hours. 

Factors that may affect our ex- 
ports of textiles and other products 
to Russia are cited by another au- 
thority as follows: extent to which 
lend-lease may continue to be avail- 
able to Russia; long-term credits: 
our willingness to absorb Russian 
gold production after the war; the 
terms on which Russia can get equip- 
ment and materials for her heavy in- 
dustries; the international outlook 
after the war, which will affect Rus- 
sia’s future defense measures; the 
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. and the new opportunity for progress which a New Year always brings. 
War-gained experience in the manufacture of Aberfoyle Durene ... now going 
mostly to the armed services, has brought about improvements which will make 
the textiles of 1945 better than ever. 
Improvements have likewise been made in NEOPHIL, the Nylon Seaming and 
Looping Thread that was preferred and used by most mills before the war in the 
making of Nylon Full-Fashioned Hosiery. At the moment Neophil is reserved 


exclusively for the military forces. 
But when peace comes, Aberfoyle will again be écmplesly at your service with 
both Durene and Neophil—‘The Fibres for the Fabrics of the Future.” 
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postwar economic policy of the 
Soviet regime as to expanding con- 
sumer goods production. 


Treasury Rules Out 0.D. 
And Khaki for FEA 


In asking for offers of underwear 
for FEA, the procurement office of 
the Treasury Department, while 
seeking distressed, obsolete, or sub- 
standard goods for European relief, 
has informed the trade it will not 
take khaki or olive drab. This led to 
comment in the trade that, in view 
of the reported urgency of the de- 
many for this relief merchandise. 
and as our own civilians have diffi- 
culty getting underwear at present, 
the Treasury appeared to be unduly 
“choosy.” 

Some olive drab Army rejects have 
been moving in the civilian trade 
right along, it was stated, because of 
extreme scarcity of the regular 
goods. Also, some of the specifica- 
tion underwear made for the Army, 
which had slight imperfections, has 
been accepted by the quartermaster 
officers at reduced prices, and some 
that had been disposed of by the 
mills was hunted up and purchased 
by the Army, according to market 
reports. 


No Heavy Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery for Lend-Lease 


Treasury Department’s procure- 
ment division is reported to have 
dropped the plan of buying heavy 
full-fashioned rayon hosiery for lend- 
lease and possibly for relief needs 
abroad. Reasons were the tight mar- 
ket supply position and the fact that 
the mills resumed sales at ceiling 
prices. In the fall, as previously re- 
ported, the market for 100-denier and 
coarser rayon stockings, both seamless 
and full-fashioned, was down from 
the OPA ceiling. The Treasury then 
decided to buy some women’s seam- 
less rayons. This procurement was a 
success and helped remove a surplus 
of such merchandise. 

Then the necessity of planning for 
future requirements led the Treas- 
ury agency to consider the high- 
priced constructions, but the 39- and 
42-gauge numbers soon reverted to 
ceiling prices, because of retail in- 
terest in heavier merchandise giving 
longer wear. Latest information to 
reach the trade is to the effect that 
as long as ceiling rates prevail, none 
of the better hosiery will be taken 
up by the Treasury buyers. 

The reported difficulties of Treas- 
ury representatives in getting knit- 
wear for lend-lease, foreign relief, 
and the Red Cross, accerding to some 
in the trade, could be lessened if ad- 
vantage were taken of the many ways 
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in which such requirements can be 
publicized. An instance is cited where 
the Treasury agency still was said to 
lack about 60 per cent of the girls’ 
full-length cotton ribbed hose sought 
for lend-lease. A number of potential 
suppliers claim they had no notifica- 
tion of this procurement. On behalf 
of the trade, it is commented that, in 
view of the tight situation in all 
branches of hosiery supply, these spe- 
cial requests are up against very stiff 
competition. 

This places the government agen- 
cy under necessity of giving the in- 
dustry ample and complete notice of 
what is needed and the terms and 
conditions of the procurement. In the 
opinion of some in the trade, this 
obligation has been slighted in the 
past. 


Nylon Hosiery Return 
Longer Deferred 


Return of nylon yarn for commer- 
cial use in making stockings will be 
longer deferred than was expected, 
according to comment by a spokes- 
man for the National Association of 
Hosiery Manufacturers, whose trade 
letter recently was quoted as stating: 
“On previous occasions we have in- 
dicated our opinion that such yarn 
would not be released for commercial 
use for at least three to six months 
after V-E Day. If we amended this 
opinion, it would be in the direction 
of further postponing its return. New 
military needs and uses of nylon are 
developing constantly. Who would 
have thought a year ago that nylon 
would be used for mosquito netting? 
It is the only fiber which is resistant 
to mildew. Nylon has gone to war, 
and none of us. wants it discharged 
from service until it has rendered its 
full duty.” 


Advices from other quarters, how- 
ever, seem to indicate that about the 
time nylon returns to the commercial 
field in a big way, other types of syn- 
thetic hosiery yarn also may be in 
position to make a strong bid for 
popularity, and the silk producing 
countries may be free to resume their 
fight for a competitive position in the 
world’s markets, at least in some way 
comparing with prewar. 


Canada Lifts Outerwear 
And Hosiery Restrictions 


The Canadian Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board’s knit goods division has 
lifted the controls over colors, pat- 
terns, and packaging of full-fashioned 
and circular-knit hosiery and knitted 
outerwear, but the production direc- 
tives intended to stimu!ate output of 
these items remain in effect. It is 
expected the manufacturers will re- 
tain voluntarily those simplifications 
that proved useful in the past. Dis- 
tribution and consumption of paper 
and cardboard are now under con- 
trol, which permitted lifting the pack- 
aging rules for knitwear. 


Underwear Institute on 
Production Capacity 


Infants’ and children’s knit under- 
wear mills throughout the nation 
could increase production, some by 
100 per cent or more, if the obstacles 
now standing in the way of larger 
output were removed, a survey just 
completed by Roy A. Cheney, presi- 
dent of the Underwear Institute, has 
revealed. 

Mr. Cheney sent questionnaires to 
all members of the Underwear Insti- 
tute, asking each mill to estimate the 
percentage increase in wresent pro- 
duction that could be achieved if yarn 
and manpower supplies were ade- 
quate and price ceilings were adjust- 
ed to give each manufacturer his 
usual mark-up over cost. Summariz- 
ing results, Mr. Cheney said that 30 
mills out of 68 wired that they could 
increase 50 per cent or more. 49 mills. 
or over 70 per cent of the total, re- 
plied that they could increase by one- 
third or more. Every single mill re- 
plying promised some rise in produc- 
tion. 

“One mill,” said Mr. Cheney, “esti- 
mated it could step up production 300 
per cent, and another 250 per cent. 
Eight mills in all could expand their 
output 100 per cent or more.” 

Concluding, he said, “The under- 
wear industry would welcome the co- 
operation of the government agen- 
cies concerned in overcoming these 
obstacles, so that it can provide the 
underwear that the public urgently 
requires for the safeguarding of 
health.” 
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Use This Simple Tool 
fo Clean and Reseat Slots 
in Sinker and Divider Heads 








Thomas & Skinner Slot Cutter 


No need to send sinker and divider heads back to 
factory when you have Thomas & Skinner Slot Cut- 
ters. This simple and valuable tool enables you to 
clean out and reseat slots right im your own mill. 
And you can keep a machine in operation—with 
only the head you are working on out of production 
for a few hours. 

Thomas & Skinner Slot Cutters are made from 
high grade tool steel, tempered and ground to exact 
gauge of the sinker. Comes in leather carrying case. 
Every fixer should carry one. Necessary to send 
sample sinker when ordering slot cutter. 


We manufacture a wide line of precisign products 


THOMAS & SKINNER 


Steel Products Company 


1101 E. 23rd ST. * INDIANAPOLIS 5, INDIANA 
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+ improve quality 

~ increase outpul— 

. and your ‘customer 
satisfaction 


Laurel Hosiery Finishes impart soft, smooth appear- 
ance, assure greater freedom from snags. Provide proper 
lubrication and finish needed to protect your fibers, increase 
elasticity, help eliminate wrinkles, give the longer wear so 
important today. Seamless or full-fashioneds . . . cotton, 
rayon or combinations, you can get Laure! laboratory- 
controlled and mill-tested finishes that exactly fit your job, 
simplify your processing and step up your production. 


Over 35 years’ experience in preparing textile fin- 
ishes for leading mills enables Laurel Technicians to make 
practical recommendations, help meet Government speci- 
fications. Send for a trial order and formula today. Avail- 
able for immediate delivery. 

Hydrocop « Laurel 3B Softener « Hetrosol « Dull 

Finishes « Water Repellents « Laure! Mildant ‘‘A”’ 


OAPS OILS ¢ FINISHES For Victory — Buy More War Bonds 
S$ e 


nel SOAP MANUFACTURING CO - INC: 















m. H. Bertolet’s Sons * Established 1909 
rompson & Almond Sts., Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
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Do your planning now. 
After the peace—is too late. 
Your competition is ready to 
fight you for your markets. 
Don't let them get the jump 
on you——because your plans 
aren't definite, and well 
advised. 

BRINTON'S technical de- 
partment is ready. Take ad- 
vantage of its new ideas — 
improvements — methods — 
and economies. Consult 
BRINTON regarding your 
plans. Get expert counsel 
NOW — on your Knitting 


Machinery needs. 


H. BRINTON C0. 






3700 KENSINGTON AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 
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 JRENWOS - YARN MARKETS 





Yarn Scarcity Now Worst Since War Began—Small Manufacturers 
Are Hardest Hit—Manpower Shortage Has Become Chronic 
Complaint—Fourth Quarter's War Needs Exceeded Fore- 
casts—Postwar Rehabilitation Will Be Slow and Costly. 


Philadelphia, December 15, 1944 


YARN SPINNERS of all kinds have this much in common with their 

customers: Entering 1945, all concerned carry smaller inventories 
than ever before. Of all the kinds and counts of sale yarn that are 
tenderable, spinners have remaining in their possession about enough 
for two days’ shipments. Market interests have been without stock yarns 
for many months, except for odds and ends. Manufacturers wholly or 
largely depending on sale yarn sources managed to get by on their 
stocks until last summer, but since then have relied on the receipt of 


small filling-in lots. 


Cotton Yarn Supply 
Will Remain Tight 


Knitting yarn has remained very dif- 
ficult to get. Underwear and hosiery 
are most often mentioned as beset by 
yarn scarcity, but outerwear manu- 
facturers also have been affected. As 
before, it has taken plenty of pressure 
for government agencies to obtain 
yarn enough to complete necessary 
war procurements. Civilian manufac- 
turers for months relied on supplies 
of so-called “free” yarn—that is, 
production for which there were no 
immediate WPB or other directives. 
There is now no free yarn being of- 
fered. 

What remains after all rated busi- 
ness has been taken care of is simp- 
ly prorated among regular customers. 
The spinners attend to this. Occasion- 
ally a dealer can obtain small lots to 
keep a few customers going at greatly 
reduced rate of operation for a while 
longer. Sale yarns continue to pass 
through the markets, but there never 
is any to be placed in stock. Manu- 
facturers dealing directly with spin- 
ners are informed month by month 
as to the allotments they can expect, 
subject to changes in production. So 
far such changes have been down- 
ward and allotments have been pared 
accordingly. 

The yarn dealers have a big stake 
in distribution and a considerable in- 
vestment in warehousing space, stock 
distribution centers, market coverage 
by salesmen, office staffs, etc., but 
lack of supply has left them largely 
unable to perform their usual eco- 
nomic functions. Markets without 
yarn stocks are like grocery stores 
with no goods on the shelves. The 
marketing system, however, has been 
maintained intact. 

There are approximately 300 mills 
making carded and combed cotton 
sale yarns. About 250 of them market 
their product through middlemen. De- 
spite wartime opportunities and the 
urge to reduce selling expenses when 
it is no trouble to sell, few spinners 
or dealers have seen fit to change 
their method of distribution. 
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Although distribution of the civ- 
ilian part of yarn production has been 
well handled, it has not been possible 
to “cushion” the scarcity. 

Both seamless and full-fashioned 
hosiery manufacturers are hit by the 
yarn shortage. Seamless mills cannot 
get coarse carded yarns, and some of 
the small mills are reported working 
three days a week. Full-fashioned 
mills had to stop turning out stock- 
ings with cotton tops and now are 
concerned over getting enough rayon 
yarn. Hosiery workers are reported 
to have dropped the discussion of 
other grievances so as to keep their 
employers keyed up to getting more 
yarn. 

In all branches—carded, combed, 
and mercerized—production results 
during the fourth quarter sustained 
the view that during the rest of this 
winter the spinners will have all they 
can do to keep supply from falling 
lower. Manpower is not nearly satis- 
factory, spinners report, but can be 
expected to improve gradually, as ex- 
perienced men are released from the 
armed forces and from other war em- 
ployment. Of course, this offers no 
consolation for manufacturers who 
need yarn promptly in order to keep 
their own help from drifting away. 


Rayon Yarns 


Knitters using rayon yarn have had 
their supply reduced again. Direct 
dealings with the spinners have 
brought no improvement. There is no 
longer a supply of “free” yarn. It 
is not meant by this that some unrat- 
ed production is not reaching the knit- 
wear manufacturers, but it mostly is 
channeled to regular customers and, 
it is claimed, deliveries not only are 
irregular, but vary as to quantity 
and as to the kind of yarn shipped out 
by the suppliers. 

Having the bulk of their output 
either taken up by the war effort or 
by other directives, including lend- 
lease, the rayon producers are now 
accused by some civilian customers 
of having become indifferent to fill- 
ing ordinary commercial needs. The 


good many of the knitters are ‘ob- 
stinate’”’ when asked to accept changes 
in the grade, kind, or counts of yarn 
they are accustomed to using. 

The war effort took a heavier toll 
of rayon yarn during December, and 
supply conditions in January are like- 
ly to be no better, leading sources now 
predict. WPB control over produc- 
tion and end-uses has tightened up, 
as compared with a few months ago. 
Exporting of rayon yarn to foreign 
countries is taking a larger part than 
before out of what remains when the 
war uses have been filled. 

As rayon to a considerable extent 
has been called on to supplement oth- 
er kinds of yarn, of which the supply 
has been short, the rayon spinners 
say they sometimes are blamed for 
conditions originating elsewhere and 
that the rayon manufacturer has its 

anpower and other production dif- 
ficulties, the same as the spinners of 
the natural fibers. In all branches of 
the yarn business, it is stressed, the 
mills have to shift their facilities 
so as to get maximum results and, 
not least important, improve their 
profit margin if possible. 


Worsted Yarns 


Worsted yarn spinners continue to 
have to give all their time and at- 
tention to war orders. At the request 
of WPB, the topmakers notified the 
spinners that deliveries of tops would 
be based entirely on priority regu- 
lations. That is, for a period of sev- 
eral weeks, at least, tops would be 
furnished only for yarn to go direct- 
ly into war work. It was thought 
that the situation on rated orders by 
the middle of January would be 
eased. The topmakers blamed their 
bottleneck on the government’s insist- 
ence on use of a very high percent- 
age of domestic wool in the manufac- 
ture of worsted goods for the Army 
and Navy. 

It is understood the worsted spin- 
ners would have had freer access to 
tops if the government had allowed 
topmakers to use their own judgment 
as to the proper wool content and 
blending. In fact, domestic wool of 
grades and types specified by the 
government was found to be unob- 
tainable at prices that would let spin- 
ners and weavers get back their costs. 
Accordingly, after considerable delay, 
the weavers have been told they can 
use yarns made from a higher per- 
centage of foreign wool. In due 
course, this will ease the strain on 
topmakers and worsted spinners. 

Outlook for better supply for the 
civilian knitting trades has been 
dimmed by this mix-up, according to 
yarn and wool people. The best that 
can be promised at present is that 
when the needs of the armed serv- 
ices have been complied with in full 
(deliveries of worsteds will continue 
until March 31), production of worst- 
ed yarns will be resumed for the com- 


producers deny this and claim that a mercial markets. 
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Yes, they really stay beautiful 
and alluring, despite repeated washings 


and wearings ... because they are 


finished with 
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Reg. U. S. A. and Canada 


FINISHES 


SCHOLLER BROS., INC. 


Mfrs. of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes 
Collins & Westmoreland Sts., Phila. 34, Pa. 


St. Catharines, Ont., Can. 
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HIGH SPEED OVEREDGING, OVERSEAMING AND HEMMING MACHINES 
PRODUCE 


Federal Specification Stitch Types 501, 502, 503, 504, and 505 













WAR WORK DEMANDS 


TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN QUALITY RESULTS 
: RODUCTION 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY CONVENIENT. HANDLING 
MINIMUM TIME-OUT FOR 
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COST SYSTEMS WORK LOAD STUDIES THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 2805 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD 6, CONN., U. S.A 
COST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS --Distributors-- 
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Your Best Souree for 
Textile Chemicals 


(7lTB 
LABORATORIES 


Originators and manufacturers of a wide 
range of products for all types of synthetics 
and blends; for oiling stock, for improved 
spinning; for sizing yarn; for wetting out; and 
many other purposes. 



































Also included are wetting-out agents, water- 
prooting compounds, and chemicals for resin 
finishes. 





We will help you solve your 
textile chemical problems. 


To CHOOSE Yiamell KALI MANUFACTURING CO. 
CLEANING POWDERS Manufacturing Chemists , 


Chief among the many reasons are these four: 427 Moyer Street, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 


(1) All Finnell Cleaning Powders are compound- 


ed in Finnell’s own mill... assuring consistently 
TANK BUILDERS for 88 YEARS 





dependable quality throughout the entire line. 
(2) The quality is the same today as before the 
war—Finnell Powders still are available in their 
original pre-war formulae. (3) Finnell Powders 
are put up in quantities that best serve the in- 
dividual needs of all users, from the smallest to 
the largest. For example, Finola is sold in cases 
of forty-eight 14j-lb. sprinkle-top containers, in 












| cases of twelve 5-lb. bags, and in 75-lb. drums, TANKS 
| half-barrels, and 300-lb. barrels. (4) The Finnell e 
| line is complete as to floor cleaning powders, T OWE RS 
| providing a single source of supply for all types. STARCH 
| 
| Finola Scouring Powder Asesco Solvent Cleanser KETTLES 
| For Washroom Floors, Basins, All-Purpose Cleanser e 
| Bowls, ond for Heavy Setol Mineral Oil Solvent 14: 
Duty Scrubbing All-Purpose Cleanser, Heavy Duty KET T [ 3 S 
| Century Scouring Powder . e 
| A Mild Abrasive Cleanser wan rsa is ul G BD > 4 F S 
| Solar Soap Powder s sf 
Vegetable Oil Base eta tg ~~ B Ol LE R 5 
Rubber Cleaner Vegetable Base 
Endorsed by Rubber Flooring Crystal Cleanser K | E R S 
Manufacturers Association For Dishwashing Al =) 
Also 
Fino-Sorb Killum RECEIVERS 
Oil and Grease Absorbent An Insecticide e 


STORAGE BINS 
SMOKE STACKS 
STAND PIPES 


R.D.COLE MFG.CO. 
EsMablished [S54 
NEWNAN GEORGIA 
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For consultation or literature, phone or write 
nearest Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 


1301 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 





FINMELL SYSTEM, INC. \ nt 


Pioneers and Specialisls in / PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 








945 
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HINEERS. 


The work we have done and are doing in the textile industry should 
prove interesting to you in meeting post-war competition. We invite 
consultation with you. 


American Associated Consultants, Inc. 
250 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


D. S. KEOGH, President J. J. SKELLY, Vice President and General Manager 
-H. B. CRAFT, Vice President in Charge of Southern Operations - 30 Camden Road, N. E. Atlanta, Ga. 


























The Finest Bearings 
Ever Made... 


In fineness of finish and uniform physical characteristics 
Bunting Cast Bronze Bearings and Precision Bronze 
Bars today surpass any such products ever before 
manufactured in volume. Methods and equipment 
developed for war are making these finer 
bearings available for all applications in ma- 
chine tools, industrial machineryand electric 
motors. Carried in stock in hundreds of 
sizes by leading wholesalers in all mar- 
kets. Write for catalog. The Bunting 
Brass & Bronze Company, Toledo 9, 
Ohio. Warehouses in principal 
cities. 





















oe 





BRONZE SUSHINGS il Danton > ¢ wae es Sees BRONZE BARS 
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“POSTWAR 
Tht 
WILL BE 


Good 


HOW ABOUT 
POSTWAR 
PROFITS? 


The postwar picture is bright for the 
textile dyeing industry. There will be 
business, plenty of it. But the question 
of profit will depend more than ever 
on your equipment. 

Blickman stainless steel dyeboxes, 
and dyebox linings are made to cut 
costs. They make cleaning a matter of 
a quick rinse. They reduce your water 
and steam cost. They end spotting, dis- 
coloration, fabric waste. They assure 
the kind of dyeing job that gets a fair 
price and holds customers. 


Ask about Blickman round corner 
construction — about the new fully- 
enclosed dyebox, about the experience 
of hundreds of dyers with Blickman 
dyebox linings and other stainless 
steel textile dyeing equipment. Con- 
sult Blickman before you order your 
postwar equipment. 







4 Stainless 
Steel Dye Boxes 
for dyesng wool. 
ens, worsted, cot- 
ton, rayon and 
mixtures. Plate 


#7019. 


Send for folder “3 for 5° for full de- 
scription of how Blickman dyeboxes and 
linings will help you cut ction costs. 


S. BLICKMAN, 1nc. 


201 GREGORY AVENUE « WEEHAWEEN, N. J. 
SPECIALISTS 16 STAINLESS STEEL TEXTILE DYEING EQUIPMENT 
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when 


WETTING OUT 


IT’S FAST AS A STREAK 










when 


DYEING YARN 


IT CAN'T BE BEAT 


PENTOCINE #10 


FOR DYEING WARP, SKEIN 
AND PACKAGE YARN 


W.H. & F. JORDAN, IR. 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


2126 E. SOMERSET ST., PHILA., PA. 
SOUTH: BOX 501, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
SINCE 1778 












































GEARTURBO 


Peerless-pumped water 
pays daily dividends 


WATER is usually considered industry’s 
cheapest commodity—but too frequently it 
costs more than it should. Lowered efficien- 
cies increase power bills. Pump breakdowns 
are costly, not only for repairs but in inter- 
fering with production. Now, with the in- 
stallation of a Peerless Pump, three objec- 
tives are accomplished: (1) Water is pumped 
at the lowest cost; (2) Because of the ex- > 
clusive engineering design, construction and fine wishuen- 
ship of the bowl and impeller assembly, original efficiencies 
are closely maintained over a greatly extended performance 
period, far beyond normal; (3) Pump repairs are reduced to 




















TURBINE 
» HI-LIFT” < 
BVOReTOR 
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with Felfers Unisorb 


There's no boring, no drilling, no damage to floors... . 
when you anchor machines with Felters Unisorb Cushion 
Mountings. Simply cement felt pads to floor, set machines 
down ... and you're ready for smoother operation with a 
minimum of vibration and noise. 


Relocation is simple, too . . . with Unisorb, you just 
slosh solvent around felt pads, jack up machines, and move 
On to a new spot. 


For the complete story of Felters Unisorb—and how it 
may benefit you — write for a copy of “Unisorb in the 
Industrial Planc.’’ 





gs 
\, 

The Felters Company Inc. 

210-X SOUTH STREET « BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit 
Sales Representatives: Dallas, Los Angeles, Nashville, St. Louis, St. Paul 
Mills: Johnson City, New York; Millbury, Massachusetts; Jackson, Muchigan 
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VICTOR 


MILL STARCH 
"The Weavers Fiend’ 





* Penetrates 


Thoroughly 
* Dependable 








*Carries Weight 
Into the Fabrice 


*Always Uniform 
*xBoils Thin 


i ate ie 


Starch Company. 


Columbus. Ohio 
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BEST 


in the Long Kun 








Universal Standard Ring 
Travelers cost you less be- 
cause they give you better 
service. They're durable, 
uniform, precision made, 
with Bowen Patented Bevel 
Edge to insure smooth even 
yarn. They reach you in 
perfect condition with full 
count assured because they 
come to you in sealed metal containers. 
Samples on request—write direct or to 
your nearest representative. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO. 
UNIVERSAL S STANDARD 


PROVIDENCE, RING TRAVELER GREENVILLE, 


R. |. i od 
AMOS M. BOWEN, President and Treasurer 
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RED-RAY RADIANT HEAT BURNERS 
HANDLING CAMOUFLAGE MATERIAL 


Drying oven equipped with 4 Red-Ray Burners eliminates 
use of steam cans entirely. Goods come from oven to tenter- 
ing frame, equipped with 5 Red-Ray Burners. Cloth is 
brought to width and drying completed. More production, 


lower costs. 
Write for complete details. 


RED-RAY MANUFACTURING CO. 
455 W. 4STH STREET — NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Seuthern Representative: New England Representative: 
CAROLINA SPECIALTY COMPANY Cc. D. YEATON 
1610 Hartford Rd.—Chariotte, N. C. Hornbine Rd.—Swansea, Mass. 
Canadian Representative: 
RUDEL MACHINERY CO., Ltd. 
614 St. James St., West—Montreal, Can. 


























Selig's 
Floor Maintenance 


Materials and Methods 


Are creating real economies 
in many mills. 


Request our trained represen- 
tative to make a survey of 


your plant. 


Recommendations will be made 
without obligation. Write 
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‘‘FAIRBANKS-MORSE SCALES—ARBITERS OF BUSINESS” 








There Can Be 
No Compromise! 


There can be no compromise in any business or 
industry where fast, accurate, reliable weighing 
is a factor. 





The decision of the scales must be final and 
absolute. Fairbanks-Morse Scales are accurate. 
They are reliable. They have been since 1830. 


Today — Fairbanks-Morse Scales are found in 
every business—every industry. Their accuracy 
is recognized as the final and absolute decision by 
buyers and sellers alike. 


Fairbanks-Morse Scales are your assurance 
of profitable protection in the operation of your 
business. 


Fairbanks-Morse & Co. 
Fairbanks-Morse Building 
Chicago 5, Illinois. 





FAIRBANKS-MORSE 





DIESEL ENGINES WATER SYSTEMS - aig 
- : APS 
PUMPS SCALES las ta 
MOTORS sj 


\ 
: STOKERS Wie 
GENERATORS FARM EQUIPMENT Nori e, ‘al 
RAILROAD EQUIPMENT —_ “oe d j 

























Keep Cards in Adjustment 
Get Stronger Stock 
Reduce Bearing Wear 


Dripping, leaking oil does not 
stay “on the job”—so cannot stop 
wear in bearings. Doffer and Top 
Flats get out of adjustment and 


stock becomes uneven. 


NON-FLUID OIL stays in 
bearings — prevents wear—and 
therefore keeps cards in proper 
adjustment. 


You get stronger, more even 
stock—also save on oil and appli 
cation cost, because NON- 


FLUID OIL lasts from 3 to 5 


times longer than ordinary oil. 


Write today for instructive bulletins. 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, 17, N. Y. 


Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 


WAREHOUSES: 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago, Il. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Greenville, 8S. O. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Providence, R. I. 





MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 
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KNOXALL * 


ROLLER SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


Est. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. Inc. 1901 
ATLANTA, GA. GREENVILLE, S. C. NEW YORK 
W.C. HAMES RALPH GOSSETT H. W. CURTIS 
185 Pinecrest Ave. WILLIAM J. MOORE 735 W. Crescent Ave 
Decatur, Ga. 1S Augusta St. Allendale, N. J. 
Dearborn 597 Telephone 150 Allendale 3521 









a 
New type cone drive spindle and bobbin available at end of war. 


PITT Lee 
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LANE BASKET TRUCKS 
Smooth — Light — Durable 


Designed for 


All Textile, Garment, and 
Many Other Industrial Plants. 


W. T. LANE & BROS., Inc., Mfrs. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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STANZOLENE 


Perfect for dyeing cotton and mercerized warps. 


Btensolens especially suited to bath, yeur dy will be much cleanse 
SS a ens with “ * eliminated. 
eulpbur and It is not to use scour: 
It will not remain in the yarn, but ing ag t ep pansneent Gn Gremaslels 
will help to wash out loose dye par- as it conditions the yarn to such a 
ticles. extent that a + -- 
sairansctene wil positively solve our Bin” Ihe sara tight, thareny cn 
even on package goods of sul- the beam to ‘ *. This drs 
or colors. You can expect a Se oe ee 
ay 8 Be PH in the rinse unless Stangzolene 
even around the inside of the yarn added. 
meat to the cone itself. Write for free working sample «st 


CU 


Camden. NM. J 
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To Keep Drive Efficiency Up 


consult... 
Rhoads Engineering Service 


preteeeraet y 
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Rhoads Engineering Service, based on long speciali- 
zation in the manufacture and application of leather 
belting, has helped many textile manufacturers to 
secure real savings and lowered cost per yard of 
cloth through increased efficiency of their drives. 
We can help you too, in planning a new drive or 
changing an old one. 


Tannate-Rockwood drives have proved their excep- 
tional reliability during recent years in maximum 
production. Tannate belts have unusual grip. They 
resist moisture, machine oils and many weak chemi- 
cais. Little maintenance is required to assure long 
life. 


Write for a copy of our helpful pamphlet- 
“Better Service Belt Hints” 





J.E, RHOADS & SONS - Est. 1702 
5 N. SIXTH ST., PHILA. 6, PA. 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - ATLANTA - CLEVELAND 
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CHAMPS get the cheers, and DIASTA- 
FOR de-sizing agent has been the cham- 
pion in its field for 36 years. It’s hailed 
on all sides as tops in quality and perform- 
ance, cheered for the smooth, supple, flaw- 
less results it always gives. 


You really meet a champ when you “meet” 
DIASTAFOR. So why not give it a trial 
now? Use it for cottons, mixed goods, 
rayons — see for yourself why it is used 
and recommended by chemists and mill 
owners throughout the nation. 


It’s easy to get acquainted with DIASTA- 
FOR. Just ask our technical man, or 
write to— 


FLEISCHMANN’S DIASTAFOR 


Diastafor Division of 


Standard Brands Incorporated 


40 Worth Street 


DIASTAFOR 


36 Years of Satisfactory Results 


New York 13, N. Y. 
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AGAIN AVAILABLE— 











In the interests of 
cleaner, more sanitary 
floors everywhere, we 
are happy to make this 
announcement: 











We are now produc- 
ing our standard quali- 
ty Scrubbers, Mopping 
Tanks, Wringers and 
Floor Waxers in good 
quantities. 


To insure earliest de. 
livery, place your order 
now. 








tgee I Y.PE:A 
BOBBIN STRIPPER 


HIGH CLEANING CAPACITY 


Protects barrel and finish. Usu- 
ally pays for itself in one year— 
always within 18 months. 


Complete information promptly furnished upon request 
new brush. We have e 


Fe Yerrell Machine 6.4% Ss ae 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. Send for Illustrated Lessa ot Complete Lawlor Line 





REPAIR PARTS 


Put your present equip- 
ment in first-class run- 
ning condition with a 
replacement part or a 





W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd........ Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 

James iat SPORE > a0 0.04 ce eeerees Needham, Mass.—N. E. States Ss. C. LAWLOR COMPANY 

Se canes, es a eS QUALITY FLOOR MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT FOR 45 YEARS 
121 N. Aberdeen St., Chicago 7, ill. 











Celoron 
GEAR BLANKS 


Avoid delays from gear 
breakdowns. Write, wire 
or phone Spartanburg, 
S. C., branch for 
prompt delivery Celoron 
Gear Blanks. 









FIBRE COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL - oe: athe! 


SOUTHERN BRANCH SPARTANBURG, S.C. 
IND TORONTO. CAN 





ELAWARE BRIDGEPORT. PA VALPARAISO 


cHemicars ror ||| PROMPT "aia" 


Rockwood-Southern 

















: Short Center Drives ®@ South Belti ff 
SIZING e REDUCING Fiber and Metal Pulleys ba ge aaa “One-Stop” 
D . Bushings and Accessories Service on a complete line 
ESIZING « WETTING Leather Belting of mechanical drive equip- 
STRIPPING + FINISHING eees |) 2 eo 
Veelos Adjustable V-Belts time and money. You can 


fill ali your drive needs 
quickly at 


W OS AE ROL we 
Motors 














ROHM & HAAS COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SOUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5. PA. 


Manufacturers of chemicals for the Textile. Leather and other Industries 
Plastics Synthetic Insecticides Fungicides Enzymes 


Manufacturers and Distributors 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 
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The parade is on—1945 will be a 





big year in history--and march- 
ing in that parade of Victory will 
be the Textile Industry... and 
basking in its reflected glory will 
be the A. B.C. Line of Carter 
Travelers—which also served. 


With more than three years of 
war production behind them, 
Carter Travelers are today a 
better product by just that much 
more concentrated experience. 
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THE A. B. CNS’ LINE 


CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 

















A. Bb: CAREER, ENG, 


GASTONIA N. ¢ 





SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 1812 MAIN STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 


Eastern (Including Canada) C. £. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN STREET, 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


European: MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., LTD., LEICESTER, ENGLAND 
Mexico: LEO LENK, APARTADO NO. $33, MEXICO CITY, D. F. 
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..» IN MANY DIFFERENT 


APPLICATIONS 


“OUTWEARS THE BEST 
BRONZE METAL” 

















20 years 






without 
a drink— 


ERGUTO senaine CON 


WAYNE JUNCTION PHILADELPHIA 





























THE STANDARD DE-SIZING AGENT 


HAPIUA 


for cottons 
rayons and 
mixed goods 


cessful. 


ning and ¢wistins- 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


Lui TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


PROCESSED JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
SUPERIORITY H. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, 5. C, 











SPECIALTIES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Machinery Division: 


CONE MACHINES FOR YARN AND CLOTH 
PORTABLE ELECTRIC MOISTURE TESTERS 
AUTOM ATIC PICKER ROD OILERS 
STATIC CARD STRIPPERS 





Chemical Division: 


TEXTILE MILLS + CHEMICAL PROCESS PLANTS CONDITIONING LIQUIDS FOR YARN AND CLOTH 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS 
tei.’ iach! 2 che. a KEARNY MANUFACTURING COMPANY. INC 
» ‘ . * T 7 Y , ’ : 
KEARNY, N. J. GREENVILLE, S&S. C. 
WATER «© APPRAISALS «© Pl ee : Montreal — Mexico, D. F. — Sac Paulie — Buenos Aires — Antwerp 
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Gastonia Roller, Flyer 
ob ste Mrs) oy este §(- a Gros 


1337 West Second Avenue, Gastonia, N. C. 
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General Mill Repairs ney meres 


Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles = Hard Rubber Pot Eyes 
Rubber Covered Rolls 


\UBBER MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


*stos-Manhat?tan, tnc. 


23 TOWNSEND STREET PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
ATL ERIN I NEMO I 


TUT 


Tel 


enh 


Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized to original 
diameter 


Temi 


Method of raising flutes patented, No. 1,887,901 
Give us a trial 


TOLL 
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Damp-Tex 
ENAMEL a 
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FUNGUS TEST pincy wet 


Dark, dingy walls cut down 
efficiency Rusty, neglected 






































equipment increases depreci- 
ation costs. Rot, bacteria and 





fungus play havoc generally. 
The Damp-Tex system. was 
created for the plant where 
the presence of moisture, 





heat and other unusual con- 





ditions hinders proper sur- 

face maintenance. Over 4,000 ®& 

plants have discovered its™ 

superiorities. Write for our = 
trial offer. 


ZS. 
Proved Lactic 
Acid Resistant by 
ACID TEST 
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ESTABLISHED 1874 













































































NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES 


A. M. KNIGHT Ww. M. DYNES S. T. DOUGLAS, JR. 
West Yarmouth, Mass. West Springfield, Mass. Westweed, Mass. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 


4. L. SIEVER WwW. B. UHLER R. C. YOUNG JOHN FERGUSON 
Chartette, N. C. Spartanburg, S. C. Chariette, 8. @. LaGrange, Ga. 


rs EY STEELCOTE ick CO. * ST. LOUIS, MO. ELIZABETH, N. J. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


| Canadian Manufacturer: Standard Paint & Varnish Co., Windsor, Canada 
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ALL STEEL BALING PRESSES 


CON OmMy ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BUILT [IN US.A. 


ECONOMY BALER CO.. Derr, [©] ANN ARBOR .MICH.U.S.A. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
New York Office: 100 Gold St. Philadelphia Office: Drexel Bldg. 


Terrell Machrne Co., 1200 No. Church St., Charlotte, N.C. Boston Office: 601 Atlantic Ave. 


Economy Baler Co., Box 653, Atlanta, Ga. 

















This is the age of SPEEDS 
and LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 





Duplex Twister Travelers — Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 
National-Etartnep Finish—a new chemical treatment 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER Co. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE—131 West First St.—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 
Southern Representative: H. B. Askew, P. O. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. -- Otto V. Pratt, Union Mills, N. C. 











AGENCIES — CONTRACTORS and MANUFACTURERS 


WHEN NECESSITY REQUIRES THE RESALE OF SURPLUS STOCKS, ALSO GOODS READY FOR 
DELIVERY ON CANCELLED CONTRACTS OF COTTON FABRICS. YARNS AND CORDAGE-—ALL FIRST 
QUALITY IN THE ORIGINAL PACKAGES: 


Cotton Duck — Osnaburg — Sheeting — Drill — Twill — Print Cloth, 
Yarns, Carded or Combed — Cordage, Braided or Twisted. 


WE HEREBY INVITE YOU TO COMMUNICATE WITH US 


CHARLES C. DAVIS AND COMPANY, INC. 
221 NORTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


DISTRIBUTORS IN THE MIDDLE WEST FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS 














All Kinds of 
CARD 
CLOTHING 
and 
NAPPER 
CLOTHING 


To Pan 4.) oat GUE A a Meloli-ta| 
Fort Mill, So. Car. 


LOWELL, 
MASS. 
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EE WFADY with a Spare... 











y fixed up for an evening $ 
lL his favorite news” 
r news, comics an 

has the second one 


ZEBV This fellow 1s really fixed. 
‘on in his easy chair wit 
wine he finishes the wa 


Se papers. 
y/ “EZ sport pages of the first paper, he 
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Pas ra left to enjoy. arts for 

i / You'll be wise, too, if you have apy ae 

ZAK textile machinery on hand when a lasting 

} ( a, ot, — ;. Smart mill men have dependable long-'as ve 

4 \ Hendewen Repair Parts in stock for routine repa 
L W/' ll as emergencies. 
as Well aS . 
iW WY Relax ony get one WOrry off your mind. Order 


our 
Henderson Repair Parts for maintenance of y 


production schedule. 


FOR TEXTILE MACHINERY 
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You Can Stop 





Simply apply a '/.” topping of 


STONHARD RESURFACER 


over the ruts and holes in your floors, platforms, drive- 
ways and ramps and you will have a hard, smooth, resil- 
ient surface which will withstand the heaviest trucking 
and traffic. : 


DON’T DELAY... DO IT NOW 
The One Easy Way 


WRITE FOR DETAILS OF OUR TRIAL OFFER 


STONHARD COMPANY 


814 Terminal Commerce Bidg., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 


Sales Offices and Stocks in Principal Cities 


OER 0 awh Sn) 
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DRONSFIEL PATENT 


ATLAS _ RAND 
> FILLET 











STOCKED BY 


THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSE 
AND CARD MAKERS 








Curing Oven, Hornell Industries, Inc., Hornell, N. Y. 


CARBOMATIC RADIANT HEAT GENERATORS 


solved curing problem at Hornell Industries 


@ This well-known firm is enthusiastic over results 
obtained in maintaining high temperature for cur- 
ing. It has also installed our generators in other de- 
partments. You, too, can profit by using Carbomatic 
infra-red units for curing ovens, loop-dryers, ten- 
ters and singers. Expert engineers study your prob- 
lems—no obligation on your part. Installations 
guaranteed. 


Write for Textile Industry Folder C-1 


Infra-Red Division 
CARBOMATIC CORPORATION 


177 BROADWAY ©@9 NEW YORK 19 N 
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1945 


Start the 
with confidence 
newed spirits. 

Let us help you beat 
your Spinning and Twist- 
ing problems. 


New Year 
and re- 


Southern Representatives 
D. J. QUILLEN 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 


C. ANDERSON 
Cedartown, Georgia 


Box 443, 


D. 
Box 629, 


SOUTHWEST SUPPLY CO. 
Box 1487, Dailas, Texas 
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An Up-to-Date 
PRINTING PLANT. 


equipped with modern machinery and 
a staff of competent workmen, solicits 
thru this publication, a trial order on 
your printing needs. 


We have built a reputation that is 
known over the entire South by our spe- 
cial attention to the minutest detail. 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 
to a fully bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 


Printers and “Publishers 
rgia 
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Less Bookkeeping 
More Protection 
USE 
4-in-1 
PAYROLL 


Envelopes 




















»»» Designed to comply with the 
latest Withholding Tax and Social Security: re- 
quirements. Samples, prices and full informa- 
tion sent without obligation. Write today— s 


ATLANTA ENVELOPE CO. | ° 
Post Office Box 1267 
ATLANTA !, GEORGIA 
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How To Clean Unit Heaters 
“IN PLACE” Easily, Speedily 


Cleaning coils of unit heaters the Oakite way 
provides two important advantages. (1) It thor- 
oughly removes dirt, dust, lint, soot, oil and 
other deposits that impede heat transfer. (2) 
Heaters are cleaned IN PLACE, without dis- 
mantling. 


Just apply Oakite Composition No. 99 with the 
Oakite Model No. 391 Gun. Use either air or 
steam pressure. The combination of mechanical 
force and vigorous Oakite detergent action 
quickly removes all accumulations. Full heat 
transfer is quickly restored. Send for new, free 
Special Service Report giving full details. 





OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26C Thames Street, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Technical Service Representatives in All Principol Cities of the United Stotes and Canada 


OAKITE oa CLEANING 


MATERIALS THOOS SERVICE FOR EVERY CLEANING REQUIREMENT 
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JIN WAR™PRODUCTION 


wJohnson machines are sizing nylon _ 
and high tenacity rayon for parachutes, 
rayon and acetates for uniforms, and 


treating rayon yarn for fire cords.% 


They~are also sizing much rayon, 
acetate, spun rayon and other syn- 


thetic warps for civilian purposes. 


* 


Send for 12 page 
itt saa-bi-te Ml olet) 11-32 


aR 


PATERSON NEW JERSEY 








with the 


LEWIS 
AIR LIFT 


Women can operate 
most folding machines 
if equipped with Lewis 
Air Lift. This Lift elim- 
inates the conventional 
foot treadle and the 
heavy work of raising 
the folding machine 
—— - table — an especially 
difficult operation on folders of larger than 4 or 5 in. capacity. 

With the Lewis Air Lift, compressed air does the work. 
Where air is not available, we can supply a compressor. 

Ask us more about it! 


Curtis & Marble 


MACHINE COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS . 
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YOUR CARD CLOTHING---At 


least 90 per cent of it made in 


America---comes to you ground 


to perfection by Roy Grinders. 


B. S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Established 1868 


Worcester, Mass. 


e Greenville, S. C. 


CARD GRINDERS 


for Cotton, Woolen, Worsted and Asbestos Cards 


TRAVERSE GRINDERS 
for Card, Sanforizer and Calender Cylinders 
Napper Grinders, Portable Lathe Beds and 


Special Traverse Mechanisms 

























CoD taaces ies. oF 


@ For over twenty-five 
years the yardstick of 
the Textile and Dyestuff 
industry for determin- 
ing the light fastness of 
materials. 

An indispensible ma- 
chine for proving the 
light fastness of dyestuff 
and fabrics. Fade-Ometer 
tests are required by 
many government spe- 
cifications. 

Specimens are rotated 
around the Atlas En- 
closed Violet Arc—the 
closest approach to 
natural sunlight. Tem- | 
perature and humidity © 
regulated—fully auto- | 
matic in operation— 
perfectly safe to oper- 
ate unattended over 
night. 





(W. Superior St., Chicago 10, tI 


ATLAS-OMETERS 






Weather-Ometer * Fade-Ometer *% Launder-Ometer 











CorTToN 


-e BUILDS FOR 
PEACETIME MARKETS 








Daring 1944 more than 


26,000,000 advertisements* in magazines, farm 
papers, trade papers and newspapers featured 
the advantages of Cotton Textiles in fashions, 
in the home, and in industry. 

Producing for war and planning for peace is 
the two-fold task of the American Cotton Indus- 
try...and it is diligently working for accom- 
plishment of both jobs. 


*Figure does not include “Cotton Week” 
posters (more than 300,000) and other 
direct-mail pieces, nor publicity features 
on Cotton carried by more than 1,200 


newspapers. 
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COTTON TEXTILE INSTITUTE © New York, N. Y. 
NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL ¢ Memphis, Tenn. 
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SAVE 
MAN-HOURS 


maintain 


at lowest cost 


and 


DU-GRIP BELT OIL 


without a ladder 
terrupting production. 


that make this method so successful. 


through greater efficiency. Order Now. 


ING OILERS also available. 
tenance” on request. 


> DU-GRIP MFG. CO. 


3146 Bellevue Road 
Toledo 6, Ohie 


TOP BELT EFFICIENCY 


LUBRICATE belts with our 
LONGSHOT BELT OILER 


It’s twice as fast. You can treat belts 
safely—when they need it—without in- 


DU-GRIP Preserves, Pulls and Cleans. 
It’s these qualities in proper balance 


Your Company and beltmen will profit 
. b LONGSHOT and SHORTSHOT BEAR- 


Booklet on “Better Belt Main- 











MARTINDALE 


PROTECTIVE MASKS 


Weigh only 2/5 oz. 


















ee PLACE HEAD- 
14 (BAND WELL 
"iy UP AROUND 
7 HEAD TO KEEP 
FROM SLIP- 
PING DOWN 


STOP 
BREATHING 
LINT ones nosey 


| TABS IN CLOSE"W Ie 
| AGAINST FACE Fs 
or | TO HOLD PAD 


DUST] fo 





~ PRESS EDGES 
pa OF FACE PLATE 
DOWN TO FIT. 
FACE SNUGLY 


NOSTRILS 


These light-weight, comfortable masks meet 
most dust hazards. Refills can be inserted in five 
seconds. Not recommended for toxic dusts. 


Send $1.25 for Trial Kit of 2 Masks and 50 


Refills 

or 
Send your order for 12 Masks and 300 
ee Biece BA ew we 4 we $6.75 


Complete information in Mask Bulletin No. 348. 


MARTINDALE ELECTRIC CO. 


1353 HIRD AVE. CLEVELAND 7, OHIO 
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When you pin your faith in DIAMOND 
FINISH rings, your selection is justi- 
fied by a reputation for Quality nearly 
75 years old. Their extra fine polish 
permits high-speed starting. Their 
built-in evenness and durability yield 
dividends of economy and satisfaction 
through long years of trouble-free 
operation. 





















DIAMOND 


SPINNING FSS RING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and x Swister Rings since 1873 











WATER WHITE 
SILICATE 


Best for Peroxide Bleaching 


Crystal clear, stable, and free of 
harmful impurities, STANDARD 
“Water White’ meets your most ex- 
acting demands. Peroxide bleach- 
ing baths controlled with this 
product give the uniform action 
that results in better whites always! 








DIAMOND 


ALKALI COMPANY 
STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION 


GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, FENNSYLVANIA 
Plants at CINCINNATI - JERSEY CITY - LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
MARSEILLES, ILL. - DALLAS, TEXAS 























ee 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


BUSINESS—EMPLOY MENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 








WANTED At Once 


ARMY DUCK or SIMILAR FABRIC 


A considerable yardage of 32” 8.98 Army Duck or similar 
material for civilian use that can be purchased without 


priority. 


If material is immediately available or could be manufactured 


on order, please write to— 


CHARLES E. VAUTRAIN ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


560 Dwight St. 


Holyoke, Mass. 





WANTED 


Rayon Mill Superintendent. 
Must have thorough knowl- 
edge of weaving, warping, 
quilling, slashing and gen- 
eral knowledge of throwing. 
Must be qualified to take 
complete charge of plant pro- 
ducing greige goods. Will 
consider young man with 
good record for advancement 
to this position. Plant located 
in Canada. Give all particu- 
lars and references in first 
letter. Address reply to Box 
755, c/o COTTON, Grant 
Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


























WANTED! 


Your listings of surplus Dyeing and 
Finishing Machinery. 


JAMES E. FITZGERALD 


THEITILE MACHINERY DEALER 
1@ Purchase 8t. Pall River, 








POSITION WANTED 


As overseer carding. Experienced on 
carded and combed yarns. Employed but 
desire change. Willing to go anywhere. 17 
years experience as carding and spinning 
overseer. Address Box 750, c/o COTTON, 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

















Textile Executive Wanted 


By nationally known manufacturing eor- 
poration. Yarn manufacturing knowledge 
essential. Write, stating experience, edu- 
cation, personal data and other qualifiea- 
tions. State salary desired. PROVIDENT 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, 512 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 




















WANTED 


Haskell & Dawes Twisters, Formers, 
Layers, and yarns in all sizes and 
colors. 


ROBERT SOLOMON & CO., Inc. 


162 Greene Street New York, N. Y. 











OPEN FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Textile engineer of wide experience who has 
the ability of working with people desires per- 
manent connection with alert and productive or- 
ganization. This man is admirably fitted to act 
in advisory capacity for group of mills contem- 
plating new textile products that require changes 
in existing methods of processing. It is essential 
that all correspondence be held strictly confiden- 
tial. Address Box 754, c/o COTTON, Grant 
Building, Atlanta 3, Ga. 


WANTED 


Experienced overseer of tube 
twisting and winding for a West- 
ern mill. Address Box 1753, c/o 
COTTON, Grant Blidg., Atlanta, 
Georgia. 











































































































ee aoe POSITION WANTED Rat ni ggg nf 
- : u Oo se as a sideiine, a yolume em 
Married man, 40 years old, desires specialty being used by cotton processors. Advise 
1208 Johnston Bidg.. Chariotte, N. C. job overseer of weaving on fancy Suwsent territory covered and topo of, business in 
a whic engag niormation rece 8 
584 Munsey Bidg., Washingten, B.C. or plain weaves. Best of references. held in strictest confidence. PIO SALT 
Former member Examining Corps Address Box 760, c/o COTTON, COMPANY, 940 N. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia F 
U. S. Patent Office Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
ATTENTION GREY GOODS MILLS} B | 
POS] I ION W ANTED WANTED Are you interested in obtaining a higher divi- 
sional factor and save brokerage commissions on 
vER Ray Fa a te 
Thirty nine year old successful salesman es n entire or part outp or current anc 
wishes to make desirable connection with KNITTING MACHINE FI ee ele eal We nok con 
a reputable company that needs a man : , Iso fi hase int t. Address Box 
familiar with every phase of grey goods me a — oe ee oe baggy 757, c/o COTTON, Grant Bldg. Atlanta 3, Ga. 
manufacturing and carding of synthetic > heigl 0 FBSS m . FBSS-6, 
blends. Have worked in every department wench s onetiiaah sanertuniew tas 
of textile plant, and had successful selling ou. Virginia plant ‘Of nattiedll 
experience for the past eight years, also ll ARAL eumane =. opening 
know textile costs and office management. ie nica th adieen nm ar FOR SALE 
Interested strictly in sales or sales man- sentional ee Write Ry we 
agement. An oo can be arranged if 22 Complete Weaving Unit—consisting of 
you want & gh type man to handle Address twenty-seven C & K Heavy Duck Looms 
Southern sales or as sales representative. ——widths ranging from 58” to 72”. 1 
Pleasantly known to practically all South- Beamer, 1 Brusher and Inspecting Ma- 
ern textile executives. Address Box 746, Box No. 762, care of COTTON ink Metin ee Wine o witha ih 
e/o COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. Combs, 2271 San Jose Ave., Alameda, 
California. = 
W) 
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Over Forty-five Years of Dependable and Confidential EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


for Southern and Northern textile mills, converters and selling houses requiring managers, superintendents, stylers, 
designers, salesmen, overseers, second hands, fixers, etc. Phone, wire or write us your personnel requirements. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 
294 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 


Phone: Liberty 6547 























FOR SALE 


12—Dye Becks 5’-9’ stainless steel. 

4—K&W & Buhimann Skein Dyers. 

1—1u0U00 Ib. Raw Stock Dyer. 

8—V.V. & Tolhurst Extractors 40”- 
60” 


2—Cast Iron Agers 18’-30’ lg. 
wats & Perkins Calenders 60”- 
60”. 
2—54” Embossers. 
2—Textile Tenters 30’-90’ ig. 
8—Woonsocket Nappers 60”-90”. 
B—i” & W 2-Blade Shears 60”- 
66%”. 
1—6-Comp. 30’ Washer 66”. 
2—P & S Loop Dryers 80’-65’ lg. 
2—P & W Full Decaters 72”. 
400—Copper Dry Cans, 42”-112” face. 
5—R.F. & F. Print Machines 1-10 
colors, 
8—Copper Jacketed Kettles 24-150 
gals. 
1—3-Drum Rayon Slasher. 
8—Sargent & Bramwell Feeds. 
42—Whitin & D&F Spinning Frames. 
3—Fearnaught Pickers 80”-60”. 
5—Mules 240-360 spindles. 
183—Fletcher Double Deck Twisters. 
15—D&F Breaker & Fin. Cards. 
15—D&F Worsted Cards, 48” x 48”. 
94—-Draper Model E 44” Anto. 


p~Seramite Water Softeners. 
CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS 


Co., INC. 
5th Ave. and McLean Blvd. 
PATERSON. N. J. 
Armory 4-6540. 





FOR SALE 


100 Crompton & Knowles 600 hook, double lift jacquard machines, 
complete with levers, connecting rods, top and bottom swivels, 
glass rod frames, glass rods, etc., at a very attractive price. 


40 Crompton & Knowles and Halton 2608 hook, double lift, single 
cylinder jacquard machines. 


60 Crompton & Knowles and Halton 1304 hook, fine index, double 
lift, single cylinder, jacquard machines. 


Numerous lots of Draper and Crompton & Knowles looms, 150 
Veeder-Root, double shift pick counters—Universa] quillers, Sipp 
Warpers and winders, Atwood spinning and 5-B Doubling and twist- 
ing machines. 


We also purchase surplus used textile equipment for dyeing, fin- 
oe and preparatory machinery. WHAT HAVE YOU 


PATERSON SILK MACHINERY EXCHANGE 


26 SPRUCE ST. PATERSON, N. J. 























YARNS WANTED 


We can use any regular or surplus 
lots of yarn in the following: 


COTTON RAYON 
WORSTED MERCERIZED 
WOOLS NOVELTIES 
BLENDS ETC. 


All colors and natural, in any put 
up. We pay cash for all purchases, 
and can use any quantities that you 
may have available. Address Box 
761, c/o COTTON, Grant Bldgzg., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 








LIQUIDATING 


4—Jas. Hunter 50” Squeeze Rolls 1—Curtis & Marble 58” Brushing 
8——Jas. Hunter 16” Squeeze Rolls machine. 
4—Textile 54” Dye Jiggs 1—Winsor & Jerauld 40’ Tenter 
1—42” Butterworth Finishing Hy- Frame. 
draulic Calender 1—Van Vlaanderen 72” Tuber and 
18—John Hope Pantographs Doubler. 
2000—Butterworth Tenter Clips 1—Parks & Woolson 54” Doubling & 
1—Van Visanderen Palmer Tenter Reeling machine. 
Quetsch 5—Examining machines, 43”-50” 
A all ger Brees 1—Textile 45” Padder 
opper Dry Cans o aaa : ” 
1—48" American Extractor 1 dae nl Single Color 47” Print 
1—Permutit ater Softener , 
2—90’ Textile Tenter Frames S—Vaa oe ar , Bib 
4—35 H. P. Print Machine Motors 110—Scott lams Circular 
6—Copper Color Kettles, 50 to 850 Knitting machines. 





llon capacity 1—18” Stainless Steel-lined Dye 
8—Van Viaanderen Quetsches Beck. 
SPECIAL 15.000 Cotton Spindles, or 3 
units of 5,000 Spindles each. 





REPUBLIC TEXTILE EQUIPMENT CO. 


40 WORTH ST. NEW YORK, 13, N. Y. 























WANTED 


A textile engineer well versed in all 
processes connected with manufac- 
ture of cotton and rayon from the 
staple to the finished goods. We 
want this man on a consultant basis 
and he must be available for six 
days per month in New England or 
New York. This man must be capable 
of imaginative constructive thinking. 
Excellent opportunity for some at- 
tractive earnings on the side—possi- 
bility of permanent connection. Ad- 
dress Box 758, c/o COTTON, Grant 
Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


ATTENTION 


FULL FASHIONED NYLON 
HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS 
We are offering for immediate 
sale 2-Pressure Setting Ma- 


HEAD OF 
TEXTILE 
LABORATORY 


Cotton, Wool and Rayon fibre 








chines built by the Textile 
Machine Works, Reading, Pa. 
For full details write to 
CADGENE 
MACHINERY COMPANY 
P. O. Box 1206 








Paterson. New Jersey 
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technologist familiar with all 
physical testing methods. 
Chemical analysis. desirable. 
Quality control through statis- 
tical analysis. Research. Loca- 
tion, New Hampshire. Address 
Box 759, c/o COTTON, Grant 
Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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 Srdey of NOVMERTISERS, 


Por 





Perkins discovered Mauve, the first coal tar 
dye, during research which had for its object 
the synthesis of quinine. 


Textile chemistry is often the most effective 
way of developing new fabrics, new finishes, 
new characteristics. 








i 
Kodway Te/AkKo 
It has been known since the time of Aristotle 
that it is possible to obtain drinkable water 
from the ice of frozen sea water. 








For twenty years Burk-Schier Wet Processing 
Agents have met the test of chemical effect- 
iveness by the quality of finished products 
they have helped to produce. 


BUR SUHIER 





BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
Manufacturing Chemists for the Teatile Industry 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
PENETRANTS @ DETERGENTS © SOFTENERS @ REPELLENTS @ FINISHES 
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The Advertisers’ Index is published as a convenience and not as a 
part of the advertising contiact. Every care will be taken te index 
correctly. No allowance will be made for errors or failure to insert. 





A 
Abbott Machine Oo, ......... 68 
Apeseees Bee, Ge. «crcedoss 153 
Abington Textile Machinery 
0 rr Pee . 
Aldrich Machine Works chee 46 
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Althouse Chemical Co. 
Aluminum Co. of America ... *% 
Amalgamated Chemical Corp... * 
American Air Filter Co., Inc... * 
American Aniline Products, 
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American Associated Consult- 
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American Cyanamid & Chemical 
Corp. 
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American Magnesium Corp.... 31 
American Moistening Co. ..... bd 
American Monorail Co. ...... 101 
American Paper Tube Co. ....180 
American Pulley Co. ........ e 
American Rolling Mill Co. ... * 
American Viscose Corp. ..... 62 
Aqua-Sec Corporation ........ * 
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Arkansas Company, Inc. ..... 55 
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Atlanta Envelope Co. ........ 173 
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Atlas Electric Devices Co. ...174 
Atwood Machine Co. ........ * 
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Barber-Colman Co. ........-. 117 
Barnes Textile Associates, Inc. * 
Becco Sales Corp. ........... 23 
Best & Co., Edward H. ...... 164 
Blickman, Inc., S. ......ee6-. 160 
Bond Co., Charles ........6.. 179 
Borne, Scrymser Co. ........ 169 
Brinton i sa<¢ikeheese o 6 155 
Brown Instrument i 1 6.0666 % 57 
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1. Figured over a period of 
years, Bondaron Leathers are 
the most economical you can 
buy. Priced only slightly high- 
er, they outwear from 2 to 5 
sets of ordinary leathers, cost 
far less in the long run! 


2. Because they wear so much 
longer, Bondaron Leathers 
cause less trouble, eliminate 
from 50% to 80% of produc- 
tion delays due to broken 
straps and leather replace- 
ments. 


Figure what these savings 
would amount to in your 
mill, then start to realize 
them by switching to Bond- 
aron on your next order, 


CHARLES 


COMPANY 
Philadelphia. Pa. 
iC Leathers 
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“WELDED” with plastic, making head, 
tube, and rings one single unit, instead of 
several assembled units, the Plasti-Weld 
bobbin ends the long term of that danger- 
ous mill gremlin — Miss Transfer — and 
also assures no damage to yarn on adja- 
cent bobbins...no weaving defects from 
incorrect position of bobbin in shuttle. 


Yet you lose none of the famous 14 ad- 
vantages offered by older A. P. T. Yarn 
Carriers such as resistance to distortion 





C 


out or loosen. 


plastic). 


WOONSOCKET, 


Southern OFice lé Spring St N. W Atlanta, Ga 
1 Mich ehens Ave @ tia -i-t / 


A. HEAD — Made of plas- 
tic, dialectrically pre- 
heated and transfer 
molded around tube and 
inside of ring casing (all 
automatically centered), 
— highly shock resistant. 
Three separate units D. END OF RING CASING — 


“welded” into one unit. 


Cc. RINGS—A single hardened steel casing, die formed 
to extremely close tolerances. Cannot work loose, 
change position, nor distort (being reinforced with 


RHODE 


estaway Co., Ltd., 








from temperature and humidity changes, 
practical elimination of splinters, chip- 
ping and splitting; free but controlled 
delivery, elimination of crushing by high 
twist yarns, a firmer winder package, etc. 


The Plasti-Weld Bobbin is the first suc- 
cessful basic improvement in bobbin con- 
struction in 50 years. Other mills have 
proved this. A fair trial will convince you 
also. 








Head is molded into serrations, 
preventing casing from turning. 


B. TUBE—Flared and Grooved at end—will not pull 








AMERICAN PAPER TUBE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED ISLAND 


James 1 
Hami!ton 
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| =’M OTOR-DRIVE IS MORE THAN POWER” 


| : RELIANCE 





Sees. 
Be Rens 


INVESTIGATE THE POSSIBILITIES 
of this AL/-Electric VS DRIVE 


OPERATING FROM A-c. CIRCUITS! 





etl 


as 
4 noe 5 =a 


| meant MAINTENANCE of a desired steam 
pressure from boilers is important in power 
company operation. Io you, who may not need to 
worry about this problem, the fact that it is being 
handled automatically with the help of Reliance 
VxS Drive should nevertheless be interesting. It 
is a good indication of the wide variety of uses 
to which V*S Drive may be put. 





“Reliance V*S” is an all-electric, adjustable-speed 
drive for A-c. circuits that provides for starting, 
stopping, speed-changing, smooth acceleration and 
deceleration, jogging, inching and other operations. 
All are centrally controlled from a conveniently 
located panel. Production machinery output is 
being increased, quality and uniformity of prod- 
ucts improved, operator fatigue decreased and 
Operation and maintenance costs lowered by many 
Vx*S Drive applications in many industries. 





If you haven’t investigated Reliance V*S Drive 
in relation to your own work, we suggest that 
you call in a Reliance Application Engineer. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
1088 Ivanhoe Road «+ Cleveland 10, Ohio 


Birmingham ® Boston ® Buffalo * Chicago ® Cincinnati © Detroit © Greenville (S.C.) © Houston 
Kalamazoo® Los Angeles® Minneapolis® New York® Philadelphia ® Pittsburgh ® Portiand (Ore.) 
St. Lovis © San Francisco © Syracuse * Washington, D.C. © and other principal cities 


Each of the 14-ton-per-hour mills (upper 


photo) serves one 500,000 pound-per-hour A-C 
boiler. Amount of coal fed into each mill, 
and thence to its boiler, is regulated by a DC. . 


Reliance V*S Drive unit, three of which 
are shown in above illustrations. 
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concentration 100% 



































| : 
5 S NO INTERRUPTING the all-out 


concentration of today’s buyers bent over a fabric in an 





office conference. They’re right to be so serious... to | 
severely judge: discharge printing effects, for example... knowing 

post-war standardé will be high. Better be set for such scrutiny with 
the right vat-color ‘products, with a reducing agent such as 

DISCOLITE. a sodium sulphoxylate formaldehyde economically 
supplied in 100% strength. Powerful, it is stable at high temperatures 


...an effective ingredient of vat-colors and discharge pastes 





where it dries into the fabric yet retains its reducing efficiency. 

Use DISCOLITE in white discharge printing also... and, speaking 
of concentration again, remember the Royce policy of focusing 
attention on a relatively few chemicals, assuring you the advantages 


of specialization. Ask a Royce man to call and tell you more. 
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